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GREEK INSCRIPTIONS 
(PLATES 1-23) 


AR report includes many of the discoveries made in the Agora during 1946 
and 1947, but it has also some of the remainders from previous seasons that need 
preliminary publication and that have not been assigned to others for special study. 
Routine work in the systematic exploration of the inventory has now progressed as 
far as no. 2300. 

DECREES (1-14) 


1 (Plates 1-2). Stele of Hymettian marble, found in several fragments in Sec- 
tion ® on June 10, 1947. The sides were finished with a toothed chisel and the back 
rough-picked. The stone has suffered re-use as a threshold block, with the face 
trimmed down to a depth of 0.02 m. except for a band ca. 0.11 m. wide along the left 
edge which preserves traces of the inscription. 


Height, 1.20 m.; width, ca. 0.47 m.; thickness, 0.102 m.; height of letters, 0.006 m. 
(lines 1-20) and 0.007 m. (lines 21 ff.). The writing of the decree is stoichedon, with 
a square chequer pattern in which the unit measures 0.01 m. 


Inv. No. I 5998. 


279/8 B.C. STOIX. 44 
(PE|ai CA>vakixpd|[tovs apxovros emt THS «1... eee. evaryns | 
[ap|urav[etlas [je ....°.... ns Nixwvos Hireatos éypap | 


[pa]re[ve]v- “EA adnBodtvos terapry (e. g.) iorapévov, Téumrne | 
[77s] mputav[eias: éexxdAnola: tov mpoédpav érebydiler .. | 


Ome eee 2 | PAVA00| See oe, AY a ee, Kal oupmpoedpot* edo€ev | 
fy elated yo Aiea Ee agian See ce a AE ath a eizrev * | 


[imé|p av amalyyé\Xovow of mputdvers THs ILavdiovidos | 
[ue] p Trav ie| pOv av EOvov Ta TE TPO TV ExKAnoLav Tots Oe | 
[ots] ots mdr[prov nv: eOvoay b€ Kat brép rhs Te Bovdrs Kat] 
10 [rod] Shou [7a ada iepa kara 7a Wodicpara Tod Sypov rod] 
[A ]@nvaiov: é[wenetnOnoav dé kat Tdv Teraypévwv (2) rye Bov| 
[Aju] Kat rae [Sypor Karas Kal fidroripws: ayabju tbyne Se] 
[86x ]Oae tT] O]e [Syjpar: ra pev ayaa déxecIan & dnodaivovor| 
[ot z]p[v]r[a]vel[us yeyovdra év rots iepots ots EBvov ed’ vyr| 
15 [ela]e kat [owrynpias rHs Bovdys Kat rod Sjpov- émaverar| 
[Se r]ovs mpu[ raves 7Hs Ilavdvovidos Kal orehavacat av | 
[rod|s ypvo@|e orepdven aperhs Evexa Kat prdorypias: 70 | 
[52 Wr | propa [76d dvayparbar Tov ypapparéa ev order du] 
[Ot]ver kat o [rho &v THe mpuTareKde Ets dé THY Tolnow | 


Hesperia, XVII, 1 
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20 [ras] oridns [pepioas rods emt rhe SvocKjoe TO avahape | 
vacat 
[| Mv | ppevo| voror | .  [-------- | [-------- ] 
[Evp|vnoros [—-——] 
[...]€evos A[—---] 
25 [2 ]@evordrnjs T[--—] 


——---—-—--—---- Column IT Column III 
——--—-------- is lost is lost 
Traces of letters 
only visible down 
to line 45 In corona 
si es a ae [7 Bovdy | 
45 —----------- [ot dvdérac | 
In corona [rov Tapiayr | 
7 | Bovdy | 55. [ Evpvyoror | 
ot d| vAérat | [|----- | 
rov y{ papparéa | | Muppivor | 
Xa[—----- | [ cror | 
50 Me|—---- | . 
| 


This prytany-decree is dated in the archonship of Anaxikrates, whose name was 
misspelled in line 1, but about the reading of which there can be no doubt. The choice 
of dating the text in 307/6 or in 279/8 is determined by the name of the secretary 
to be supplied in line 2. Here the name from 307/6, Avoias Noimov Avoperevs is too 
short, and the alternative from 279/8 must be employed.* The disposition of the 
citations is like that of Dow, Hesperia, Suppl. I, no. 1, with the name of the treasurer 
in lines 55-58 to be supplied from lines 22-23. 


2 (Plate 3). Three groups of fragments of Hymettian marble, found in Section 
© on June 5 (a and b) and June 11 (c), 1947. 


(a) Height, 0.11 m.; width, 0.115 m.; thickness, 0.025m. This fragment is 
broken on all sides. 


(b) Height, 0.11 m.; width, 0.092 m.; thickness, 0.032 m. This fragment pre- 
serves part of the right edge of the stele. 


(c) Height, 0.06 m.; width, 0.125 m.; thickness, 0.145 m. This fragment pre- 
serves part of the left edge of the stele. 


* See Pritchett and Meritt, Chronology, p. xviii. 
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The height of letters is 0.006 m. The writing is generally stoichedon, with a 
chequer pattern in which the unit measures 0.0105 m. across and 0.012 m. down, with 
some variations. 


Inv. No. I 5992. 


269/78 B.c. S POLK. 
[------------------- THS MpuTavel|ias: ex|KAnola: T|Op 
[zpoédpav éereidileyv ........ Raed, Sie sat | Sovre[ eds Kat] ovpa 
[ pdedpou i edogev To. Ojpar ” Kaddtotpatos| TAavcwvo[s Kpw|aidn 
[s eimev: wep ov Sg ARSON ot mpuTaver|s THS ‘Axap[av|ridos 0 v 

5 [wep tdv Ovodv Gv EOvov Ta TE Tpd TOV exkAn|oLdv Tots [OE0ts] ots 7 
laspuoy nv efvocay de Kai Ta ....32 21... leroK aoe ae rt ke | Ne 
[------------------- Kata Ta] matpia pel..... See le | 
[------------------------ | bzép 7H[s Bovdjs Kat ro] 
[3 dyyov —-----—-~---—-—-—--—~------ a Lire ee ch, eh | 

lacuna 
10 [------------------------------- Evk | 
oopias K[at —-—------—-~-~------ THs Bovhns Kat rod Sypo | 


v > 3 ‘\ je lal > ra x A 
uv” éxaw|éoar Tovs mpuTavers THS AkapavrTidos Kal orehavdc-at | 


avTovs xpu|oadu orepdvar Kata TOV vopov evoeBElas Evexa THS Tp | 

XN Ns \ \ te lal + XN XN i XN lal 

ds TOVS O[eods Kal didotipias THs eis TE THY Bovdry Kal Tov Shpo| 
15 [vy] rlov *A]O[nvaiwy —- --------------------- | 


This is a decree from the early third century honoring the prytaneis of Akamantis, 
and it resembles most closely Dow, Hesperia, Suppl. I, no. 4. The precise date is given 
by the name of the orator, who is known to have been a member of the Council in 
the archonship of Menekles (269/8).° 


3 (Plate 4). The upper part of a stele of Hymettian marble, found in the wall 
of a modern house in Section ® on August 1, 1947. 


Height, 0.30 m.; width (at pediment), 0.49 m.; width (top of stele proper), 
0.438 m.; thickness (of inscribed surface), 0.10 m.; height of letters, 0.006 m.. 


Inv. No. 1 6064. 


The inscription is stoichedon, except for irregularities at the ends of the lines, 
with a chequer pattern which measures 0.0095 m. across and 0.012 m. down. 


244/3 B.C. STOIX. ca. 44 


i] € o i 
"Ent Kudivopos dpxovtos émt rhs “EpexOeidos evarns mpv 
ravelas 4 Lokvkrypov Kixrysévov Eirupions éypap 


2 For the date, cf. Pritchett and Meritt, Chronology, p. xix. 
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parevev ” "EhadynBodtavos évdrne trTapEvon, EBdoune Kat 
5 S8exdrye THs mputaveias: éxkrA[n|oia «[v|pia> tov TpoeOpov 
emailer “Avtixhs “HEnxéorov Ai€wveds Kat ovpaTpo 
eSpor °””” &0kev tei Bovhed Kai rau Srjpar *P??°°*” 
Méndorros Aicxivov Olvaios eizev ” érevd7) of our@vau 
of xerporovnbértes eis TOV eviauTov TOV emt Avopédov 
10 ros &pxovros éroijoavro THY Tacay éemméderav THs av 
[ds Ké]Aoros Kat e[Ywvdr|aros itos dyopacOje TH. Sy 
ice CnlY aan cece ae ese |vv[. |rov wapexaréoa|v | 
hha eee Sanne ey EE eee ee re Baan |e ras xpet[as | 


This inscription gives the full name of the secretary of Kydenor’s year and so 
adds one more element of certainty to the archon-tables of the third century before 
Christ. It permits also the correction of several errors. In addition, one may note 
that the decree was passed on the same day with that published some years ago by 
Pritchett and Meritt in The Chronology of Hellenistic Athens, pp. 23-27, and that 
it thus allows the imperfect preamble of that decree to be completely restored: 


Chronology, pp. 23-27 
244/3 B.c. STOIX. 38 
[’Ext Ku|dynvop[os adpxovtos emit THs “EpexOetdos € °] 
[varns| mputav[eias He TloAvKtHjpewv Evxruévov ° | 
[Evavpi]dns éyp[auparevev: "EXadnBodidvos éva *| 
[rye io |rapévov, [EBdoune kai Sexarne THs TpvtTa °| 
5 [veia]s: éxxdnoia [Kupia: tOv mpoédpav éxebydu *” | 
[ole|v “Avrikdys “El Enxéorov Aigwveds kat ovum po | 
[edp]ou °” ed0€ev r[ He Bovdte kat rde Spar???” 


(for the continuation, see Chronology, p. 25) 


These documents show that the year of Kydenor was intercalary in the civil 
calendar, for only thus can the ninth day of Elaphebolion be equated with the seven- 
teenth day of the ninth prytany. The name of the secretary is partially preserved 
also in the preamble of the decree published in Hesperia, VII, 1938, p. 115, and this 
inscription must now be assigned to the same year.’ A comparison of this text with 
the list of epheboi from Philoneos’ year (J.G., II’, 766) was suggested by the fact 
that Chronology, pp. 23-27, names Philoneos as a predecessor of Kydenor, and the 
test was made to see whether Hesperia, VII, 1938, p. 115, might not be the preamble 
of 1.G., II’, 766. There can be little doubt that such is the case. Further search has 


* It was assigned to 232/1 in Pritchett and Meritt, Chronology, p. xxiii. 
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yielded an additional small fragment from the Agora (Inv. No. 14162; see Plate 
5)* which makes part of /.G., II’, 766, lines 5-9, belonging to the same area of 
the inscription as another small piece (Inv. No. I 1367) published iast year.’ Much 
of the text is stoichedon, though much of it (including 1 4162) is not, and a similar 
lack of uniformity may be observed in the syllabic division of the lines. The restora- 
tion of the calendar equation in the preamble, under these circumstances, must remain 
conjectural. One could satisfy the requirements of an intercalary year by reading in 
line 3 [Movrixidvos Sadexaryr, eva |rne Kai S[exdrne rhs mpuravetas|, crowding one 
letter at the beginning of the line and positing that the day was the 307th of the year. 
It would then have to be assumed that Antigonis or Demetrias (line 1) held the tenth 
prytany. One might expect that the decree, which honors the epheboi and their 
instructors, was passed in the third prytany and in the month of Boedromion, the 
normal time for ephebic honors in this period of Athenian history,° although such 
decrees are known from the fourth, ninth, and tenth prytanies” in the first half of 
the next century. A day between the 13th and 19th of Prytany III (line 3) ought 
therefore to be between the 77th and 83rd days of the year, and so between Boedro- 
mion 18 and 24. An equation which would satisfy the requirements is Boedromion 
24 = Prytany III 19, but the spacing on the stone would make necessary the omission 
of per eixddas in the phrase €Bdoum per eixddas for the date of Boedromion 24, This 
assumption is not here made, and we prefer to postulate the lesser irregularity of a 
date in the tenth prytany and in the month of Mounichion. 

Including the new fragments, the text of /.G., II’, 766 may now be read as 
follows: 


244/3 B.c. NON-STOIX. ca. 50 


[Eat Kvdxvopos apxovros é|mt 79s YV|GG/GGGGoos Sexarns mprra] 
[vetas Hu TlodvatHpav Edxre|pévov Ev[zupidyns éypapparever ° | 
LMlovyixveros Swdexarn, eva|rye Kal Slexdrne THS mpuTavetas: Ex] 


pena adage Tov mpoedpwv é|mebndile[v .... 6. eee. | 
Pt itt ee ee Kat ovpmpoed | por vacat 
[ wvacat édo€ev rH] Bovdje [Kat tae Sjpwor vacat | 
[Readers paid hyeis SEN Pues eime|v ° €[ ed7) ot EpyBor ——] 
lacuna 
[----------------------r : ayabhe roxnt | 


S[ 5d Aar rhe Bovrte rods mpoedpovs ot dv haxwow mpoedpever | 


4 Found on May 20, 1936, in Section HH, broken on all sides. Height, 0.078 m. ; width, 0.092 m. ; 
thickness, 0.045 m. 

’ Hesperia, XVI, 1947, pp. 158-159 (no. 53). 

© Ch erg., 1G, 112,605, 700, 738/. 

t Hesperia, XV, 1946, p. 199; I.G., I1?, 900. 
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vy é[v rae Shor ypynparioay wept TovTwV, yrouny dé EvuBardreo Oar | 
rhs [Bovdhs eis Tov SHwov dru SoKxet tHe Bovdye érrawwéeoar TOovs | 
éf7Blous rods épnBedoavras emi Dird6vew Apxovtos Kat TOV kog | 


10 


fal nme aul Tove gs. nae ] ®r0[K]Aé[ovs Evovupéa kat ored|ave| car] 


avrovs xpvao| du orepaver| Kata tov [vdpmov evrakias Evexe|y kat d[v] 


» & A PA 
Loryuias Hv Ex[ovtes SularereA|Exaow mpos Tov SHpov ° em | awe 


cat Se Kal Tov maLd|orpiB|nv adt| dv “Eppddwpov “Kopriov ’Axa|pvéa ” 


7 \ \ 
Kal Tov akovtiaTny | Avow|KAnv [’Avtumarpov Xvradyjrrvov Ka|t Tov 


ca. 9 


ém\opaxnv Xapicoavd| pov —+'—— “AXpovortov 


vv 


Tyv “Apiordonpov 


K[ al TOV ypapparéa 


°° Kat tov] To€d 
Sain’ Mr OS eee ER Lee 


repavala|ac éxacrov al[vrav Oadrdobd orepdvar: avaypdipar dé 76|de 7 


NV , * * > / lal > / = rt A \ , 
d Ujdurpa Kai Ta dvopalta Tov epHnBov Tov ypappatéa TOV KaTa TpvTavel | 


> a / > > A ~x \ 4 > oi / ™ 
av ev oryrer AHiv[ Eu Ev ayopar, TO d€ yevouevov avddhopa pepioa Tov | 


3. NN ial / 
emt THe Svoiknoret. 


im corona im corona 
[4 Bounds] 
Uae Pe bites | 
6 Onpos [tov Koopyrny | 
tovs é€fyBous Beers An? 
[ Biro | kA€ovs 
[ Ev | ovupéa 


Ot €dynBPetvoalvres él mi 


[ Avrvyovisos ] 
Xarpryévyns Kryoud[—-—-——] 
Tipok|p|arns Tyoxpa|rovs ————| 
Ilapapvdos Anuoxdpo|vs ———] 

[ Anunrpidsdos | 
[Eva]\kos Baxivov [|---| 
[—-—*-'"* ——]oorpar| ov ——] 

| “Epex8 | €28 | os | 
[—-- “++ ——]hwvos TapBordd| ns | 


[—-“+ ®]ara|v ]ov “Aypudnbev 
Aiy|€td |os 

Anpaiveros P| ii|wvos ék Kodo 

Ilodvevkros “Al vtupdv |ros Pynyared 
Tlav6 | vovid | os 

[Apa |Kovridns A|—“* —los Tlavavied 
Aew|vrido|s 

[--—-]kpda[rovs ®p |edppuos 


[7m corona] 


Pidovlew Gpxorros] 


Dirovidyn|s —--—---— | 

"A [kapavridos | 
MeveoGed| ss — “~—— Kez | uvved 
Evpuridns [—-—“+ — Xod | apyevs 


ca 


RKvvuxos A|— + — S| dyrrios 

"Ioapxos Ze|voxd |éovs éx Kepapé 
Oi| ve |@dos 

[“Edp|rvos [“Ep|oddpov “Ayapveds 
Kexpomidos 

[Dir | darparos Pirodyjpov ‘Adareds 

Ai|v|notdnpos “Ayaboxhéous Suradrr 

No|v|fpadns Kadduddov “APpoveds 
‘Immo0wvridos 

Tevoias Pwxiddov *EXevo iro | ¢ | 

Hodvdwpos ‘Pdd@vos Ovpar| a |Sns 
Atavridos 

LoKparns Oeurortiov Padnpevs 
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[4 Bours] i an Rae 
| 6 djpos | 6 Onmos 6 Ofjmos 
50° -[—--=—-+--—— | [rov | 6| wAopayy |v TOV TaLoo 
[------ | | Xapicav6p | ov TpiBnv 
[------ | [“AXtpovar | ov ‘Epp.ddw@pov 
“Axapvéa 
Boule fr, Bou 4 Blond] 
nis) 6 SHmos [6 d7pos | 6 [dHp0s | 
TOV GKOVTLO [Tov ypappa|réa [rov to€drnp | 
Tv AvoukdHv _——— | | Apiordodypor | 
Sv7aX7 | rrvov | [—------ | 


The restoration of the demotic [‘AAyovor]ov in line 52 has already been noted 
in Hesperia, XVI, 1947, p. 159. Erasures should be recorded in lines 31 and 35 where 
the names of the phylai ’Avtvyovidos and Anunrpiddos once stood, and in line 28 the 
patronymic of the kosmetes can now be restored as [@uAo|xdéovs (cf. line 13). A 
minor correction has been made in line 30. 

These texts from the year of Kydenor are now dated in the year 244/3 because 
of the secretary from Eupyridai, who is known to belong to the phyle Leontis (VI) 
which claims that year in the progression of the secretary cycle.* Kydenor is thus 
displaced from 243/2, where he had been dated because of the mistaken belief that 
the demotic of the prytany-secretary of his year was [Eipeot|6ns. But a conflict 
appears in 244/3 because of the fact that another secretary from Leontis (VI), 
eee es |dnjpov “T[Badns|, belonging to the archonship of Philoneos, has 
already been assigned to that year. The initial upsilon of the demotic has been con- 
sidered certain, for earlier suggestions—made when the stone was discovered—that 
the initial letter may have been chi were rejected when there had been time to study 
carefully the photographs and squeeze.” The stone itself has been examined again in 
Athens, and not only is the upsilon certified but after it a vertical stroke, as of beta, 
is discernible. All this seems to confirm the reading ‘T8[ddys]|, leaving an impasse 
in the interpretation of the secretary-cycle, with Philoneos, the predecessor of Kydenor, 
and Kydenor himself both having prytany-secretaries from phyle VI. 

This conflict produces an intolerable confusion in the sequence of archons and 
secretaries of the mid third century and some solution must be found which eliminates 
the name of this secretary from the text of Philoneos’ year as published in Chronology, 
p. 22. The surface of the stone is badly worn and not all of the significant letters 
can be read with certainty. I thought for a time that the troublesome second line 


8 See Pritchett and Meritt, Chronology, p. xxii. 
® See W. B. Dinsmoor, Archon List, p. 72; Pritchett and Meritt, op. cit., p. 22. 
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might be restored with some phrase like éxkd\noia kara] Syhwou Wy [propa but a 
renewed examination of the stone by Stamires in Athens gives no authority for inter- 
preting the upsilon, which had been taken as the initial letter of the demotic, as the 
initial psi of Yj¢uopa. Stamires reports that the surface between the sloping strokes 
of upsilon is moderately well preserved and that there is no trace of the upper vertical 
stroke of psi. In view of the general deterioration of the surface of the stone, this 
might not in itself be an insuperable objection. But Stamires also reports part of the 
word éxxAnoia in the next line saying that he considers the sigma of it certain beneath 
which he notes an omicron in line 4. These observations agree with a report inde- 
pendently received from Eugene Schweigert who has kindly given me his notes made 
when the stone was discovered in 1938. He read even more of the word éxxAnota 
than did Stamires, suggesting in fact that the restoration should be é«[KAn]ot[a ev 
A]ov¥oov —-——-—. The evidence indicates that this is the correct reading even though 
there may be a difference of opinion about which letters should be marked as uncertain. 
Moreover, if this phrase occurs in line 3, it will hardly be in order to interpret line 2 
as giving the name of the orator (with no mention of any secretary) as one might 
have been tempted to do on the analogy of /.G., I’, 844. 

If this were true, one would have had to assume in line 3 the opening clause of 
a decree stating that someone had done his duty well by Dionysos. It might have 
been the making of sacrifices by the archon as in /.G., II*, 668, and the letters read 
by Stamires and Schweigert as [Av|ov¥oov would have had to be [Ac]ovioa. Granted 
this as a possibility, the stele should have been set up also in the sanctuary of Dionysos 
and one would have to make a corresponding restoration in line 23, reading év rae 
Teuever TOV At| ovicov instead of €v Tau TEwéver ToD Ac| ds. Honorary decrees for those 
who had performed their proper duties toward Dionysos set up in the sanctuary of 
Dionysos are indexed in Kirchner’s Corpus with reference to J.G., II’, 668, 780, and 
896, to which may be added J/.G., II’, 657. All these stelai were found southeast of 
the Acropolis, whereas our stone was discovered northwest of the Acropolis. So the 
place of discovery, as well as the readings in line 3, argues against the assumption that 
this reference to Dionysos may have been part of the clause of motivation. I think it 
cannot be said that the length of line toward the end of the inscription is an argument 
one way or the other. This length of line is very difficult to determine. It may be that 
the formula in lines 22-23 is too short, and surely the suggested reading of lines 23-24 
Sodvar d€ Tov Tapiav ex rod vd|pov Td yevdjevov a|vah@pa is unusual. For ék rod vdpou 
I have no alternative to suggest in so short a line except the reading rév taptav rod 
djpov, but the appearance of this official as disbursing officer in a decree as late as 
the archonship of Philoneos would be equally extraordinary." 


10 ett oy eWel 1 ’ 2 
A somewhat analogous prescript appears in I.G., IT?, 554: [------- mput lave|tas* éxxAXnota 


kata Wyre | wa Sxjpou a TOV mp | 0€Spwv ere | pier -Aytt fa [ K \ \ , y J i 
. : pevn|s Kyduoreds | kai cvprpdedpor- é[ Sogev rau] 8 ‘ 
+ See W. K. Pritchett, 4.J.P., LVIII, 1937, p. 331. poedpor €[Soéev rau] Srjpor 
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However it may be restored, the preamble of this decree presents irregularities 
from the normal pattern. Taking into account the readings as reported and eliminating 


the secretary’s name from the second line, one might suggest a tentative text as 
follows: * 


246/5 B.c. STOIX. 43 
[é€]at Durdvew apx[ovros] emt rhs "Axa[pavridos ... 8... .] 
[mputaveias: kara Whfdiopa| Sypov im[ép TOv....°..... é 
[...°... eiwev:] ek[KAn]oila é&v Ac]ovioov: [rdv mpoédpav ere] 
nile” eos. es en eT] eae es ce ae ae OL | 

5 [ovpmpdedpor: eSoéev tu Spor: ..|PP....... ei eae ] 

A te a Al the ea ah A Re ka i eee ery de eee iedea | 
Lines 7-10 illegible 
peste cee han EVLTEBOS | Ga celta os Se ek, | 


peva [---—------—-—-—----—------—----- ] 
15 [....] «ea [------------—---~-------- ] 

ET[..]KPO[—------------—---~------- ] 

[ | T[--------------------- evoe 

| Beia]s Evexa t[7]s mpos to[ ds] Beol[ds —--—--—--- | 

[..<. | OY: <tvas [6:] adrax xat a[------—-- a 
20 €lws THs mpds TOV Shpov ebvoias [- --------— du] 

Kalws ovvapxover THY apxnv [—-—--—--------- | 


[....] avayparar dé 76d 7d WHdio [pa ev orHrye ALHivne | 
[kat or|joa ev rae repéver TOD At[ ds: Sodvar dé Tov tapi] 


[av €k Tov vd|pov TO yevopuevov a| va\apa vacat | 
ZS vacat 
tc Panga SNC ete Be | Oinbev 


But this text, with its line of 43 letters, differs so radically from the conventional 
formulae, both at its beginning and at its end, that one seeks still for other restorations. 
The crux of the matter is that line 2 ought, by all normal standards, to hold the name 
of the secretary. His demotic cannot have been ‘T8[ddns]| without posing the conflict 
we now seek to avoid with Iodverjpov Evxtysévov Eirupions of the year of Kydenor.* 


12 Some letters in later lines have also been added to those given in the first publication. 
18 Tf the restoration ‘Y8[d8ys] is correct, I have no explanation for the confusion it implies in 
the secretary-cycles. 
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Can the line contain the name of a secretary with a demotic other than ‘TB[aédns]? 
Among known demes the only candidate is Hyporeia, with demotic “T7wpeeds or 
‘Yawpetabev, for which the first evidence is the list of demes of 201/0 B.c., now pub- 
lished as I.G., II°, 2362. Here the name of the deme appears (‘Tr@pe|a]) as belonging 
to the phyle of Ptolemais. There is no evidence that the deme existed before the 
creation of this phyle in 224/3,"* and the only demesmen so far known to have belonged 
to it are two epheboi of Roman times (155/6) named in /.G., II’, 2068, lines 46-47. 
But there is no evidence that the deme did not exist before Ptolemais; it may have 
been like Thyrgonidai, for which there is even less epigraphical evidence, but which 
Harpocration attests for Aiantis before it appears under Ptolemais in the register 
of demes of 201/0. And if the demes existed, surely there must have been demesmen, 
whether or not their names have been preserved. So in the mid third century it is 
possible, I believe, that there was a secretary from Hyporeia and that he may have 
belonged to Aigeis or Pandionis in one of the years preceding Kydenor. The appear- 
ance here for the first time of a demesman from Hyporeia is no more strange than the 
appearance for the first time of a demesman from Perrheidai in Dow, Hesperia, Suppl. 
I, p. 36, no. 3, lines 11-12. Or, if Dow’s alternative suggestion is correct that the 
reading of his text should be "Eppeiéa, that would be an example not only of the 
appearance of a new demesman but, even more extraordinary, of a new deme as well.” 

But if restorations are attempted on this assumption it is at once apparent that 
the length of line will have to be longer than 43 letters. It cannot have been much 
longer without lengthening unduly the name of the secretary. Tested in the concluding 
lines first, where certain formulae must be restored, a line of 48 letters seems possible, 
yielding for lines 22-23: dvaypdipar 5é 768€ 7d jduo [pa TOV ypapparéa Tod Syjpov | Kai 
ot | joa év rau Tevéver Tod Au[ds].*° The reading of lines 23-24 may now be continued : 
[eptora O€ éx TOV Kata Wn|diopara dy | pov 7d yevouevov a[vddopa Tov emt THe Srouxjorer |. 
The designated source of the money is taken to be the same as that specified in the 
earlier formula: é« rdv eis Ta Kata Wydicpara dvahurKopévov Tot SHuer, from which 
the words eis 4 were sometimes omitted.” 

These longer lines permit a new restoration of the prescript, and of some of the 
body of the text, so that a complete version may be given as follows: 


“ For Ptolemais, see W. K. Pritchett, The Five Attic Tribes after Kleisthenes (Baltimore 
1943), pp. 13-22; reprinted from A.J.P., LXIII, 1942, pp. 413-432. 
ap Uti not possible to cite /.G., II*, 7998, as evidence for the deme Hyporeia; L. Robert has 
shown (Hellenica, I, pp. 106-108) that the ethnic ‘Yrwped(rns) refers to a town in Akarnania. 
**'The Secretary of the Demos was named as the officer responsible for the inscription in 
LG., Ti; 651 (288/7). To restore rop ypapparea TOV Kata TpuTavelav would give too long a line. It is 
possible to restore simply tov ypapparéa and replace rot djpov with é€v orjAn, if one prefers to do.so 
‘ For the normal form, see, e. g., 1.G., II, 657 (285/4). 


we 
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246/5 B.c. STOIX. 48 


[é =| at Dirovew apx|ovros| emt rHs “Aka[pavridos rpirys mpvtavet | 
NAS Cane ere beet en |Oxjpou “Lr wpeeds (?) éypappdrever: BI 
Lond popdvos « ] ex[KAn | ota &v Aclovdcov [avykhntos Kara Widuop| 
[Rei cee rns oak ca Ee JO[. 2. etrlev: [Ov wpoéSpwr eresnuler | 

heas So AR et oe oer Kat ovp|m| pdedpor: ed0€ev tHe Bovd|] 

[je kat roe Ojo: ..... i eae |XH|[----- eizrev * | 


Peace can eae : EUIOECOSS ae Pk sss v4 ets 4 an ee | 


Seamer ico eee dt ees a eee Sh a | 


(eae ee ee ee ee evoe | 
[Beta|s évexa t[4]|s mpos to[ds] Oeo[ds Kat dudroryias THs mpos 76] 
[v dq ]ov-.etvar [8] avrar wat ef [———-—-——-—-—-——-—-—---- a. | 

20° las THs pos Tov Shuov-evvotas [— — —— — —- — =~ —-— —— — du | 
Kalws ovvapxovort THY apxnv [—--—-—--------------- | 
[....] avaypdbar b€ 768€ 76 Wjdio | wa TOV ypappated TOD SypLOV | 
[kat or | foo év Tau Tepever Tov Au[ds: pepioa dé ek TOV Kata Wy] 
[| diopara dy|pov 7d yevopevov al vddwpa Tov emt THe SvotKyHcer |. 

2 vacat 


Kydenor is thus left in possession of the year 244/3, but his immediate prede- 
cessors require further attention. The new text (Inv. No. I 6064) published above 
implies that Diomedon was the immediate predecessor of Kydenor, for the board of 
sitonai elected for Diomedon’s year were praised when Kydenor was archon. But 
Diomedon is fixed in 247/6, three years earlier than Kydenor, by a variety of con- 
siderations which have been set forth by Pritchett and Meritt in their Chronology 
and which need not be repeated here. The praise of the sitonai was therefore unfinished 
business of long standing when the decree in their honor was passed on the ninth of 
Elaphebolion in 244/3. Epheboi of Philoneos’ year and agoranomoi of Philoneos’ year 
were both praised when Kydenor was archon. These decrees may have been unfinished 
business too, and so perhaps Philoneos belongs in 246/5 rather than in 245/4. The 
other claimant to the year immediately before Kydenor is Theophemos, whose place 
in the sequence of archons is attested by S.E.G., II, 9. This decree of thiasotai was 
passed in the archonship of Kydenor, with provision that the successive boards of 
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epimeletai, year by year from Polyeuktos to Theophemos, should be inscribed on 
stone * by an especially selected committee of three. Apparently the citations of these 
boards were arranged in the first of two columns on the marble stele—those of 
Polyeuktos, Hieron, and Diomedon being still preserved. The second column has at 
its head the citation of the board of Kydenor’s own year, and this is followed by an 
abbreviated citation (in another hand) of the year of Eurykleides. This text, in my 
opinion, carries more weight in determining the sequence of the archons than do the 
decrees which name only one earlier board, normally but not necessarily the imme- 
diate predecessor, and in the case of Diomedon demonstrably removed by three years 
from the date of the decree which honored it. It is worth noting that the decree for 
the agoranomoi of Philoneos’ year was passed on the same day with the decree for the 
sitonai of Diomedon’s year. They were related subjects and both were items of 
business that ought normally to have been taken care of earlier. 

On the other hand, perhaps the strongest item that favors an arrangement placing 
Theophemos in 246/5 and Philoneos in 245/4 is the decree honoring the epheboi of 
Philoneos’ year, passed when Kydenor was archon. This is independent of the decrees 
honoring sitonai and agoranomoi, and one may argue that unfinished business in 
praising the city’s provisioners carries no implication of unfinished business touching 
the epheboi. But the surprising fact is that there was unfinished business at all. It 
touched not only the official life of the city but the corporate life of the thiasotai. When 
the epimeletai of these thiasotai had conscientiously done their duty in the archonship 
of Thersilochos they were praised in a resolution passed on Skirophorion 2 of that 
year, now preserved as S.E.G., II, 10. Thersilochos was the archon immediately 
preceding Polyeuktos; therefore it is understandable that the picking up of arrears 
of commendation evidenced in S.E.G., II, 9, should have commenced only with 
Polyeuktos. One would have thought that there were no individual decrees, like that 
of the year of Thersilochos, which praised the epimeletai in the years of Polyeuktos, 
Hieron, and Diomedon, were it not for the fact that such a decree for Hieron’s year 
has been preserved (/.G., II’, 1317b). Hence the inference is justified that the 
sequence from Polyeuktos to Theophemos included all the boards, both those that 
had been praised by their koinon and those that had not, in order to bring the record 
down to date. Since the decree of S.E.G., II, 9, was passed when Kydenor was archon, 
this establishes the strong presumption that Theophemos was his immediate prede- 
cessor. In view of the record of Hieron one cannot assume that Philoneos, for 
example, intervened between Theophemos and Kydenor and was not named for in- 
clusion on the stele because a decree had already been passed for this year. 

The only way to restrict the coverage of S.E.G., IT, 9, so that it can include every 
board down to Theophemos and still leave one year unclaimed before Kydenor is to 


a8 Jor, LL, 9, lines Gate: 
péxpt Ocodrjpov: 


<p , >> \ “2 \ , 
Kal dvaypaat Kat’ evavTov Exdoryv THY eriéXerav dard ILoAvedKTOV dpxXovTos 


=" 
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assume that for some reason the board of Philoneos’ year, for whom the hypothetical 
reservation is being made, did not deserve praise and so could not be named. But 
this assumption is contradicted by the language of S.E.G., I], 9: éme8i trav Oracwrdv 
kat eviavTov oi Kabiordpevor eis Tas emypedelas KaAdS Kal Pidroriwos émemédnvrae TOV 
TE voy, ws avtois matpidv éoTW, Kal TOV Grov Scwv adtois 6 Véuos TpoaTaTTE Kal 
Tovs éyous amodeddkacr, Seddx0ar Ti Kowds éerawvéoa adtods Kal orefpavdcar Kat 
avaypaibar Kat éviavTov ExdaTyny THY emrpéedevav azo Llo\ve’KTOU apYovTos Hex pL Bcodrpov. 
It would be perverse to read this as a resolution of praise for all except the imme- 
diately preceding board.” Why the epheboi had to wait a year and a half for their 
decree of praise remains a problem, but they were no worse off than the agoranomoi 
(who waited almost two years) or than the sitonai (who waited a year longer still). 

The dating of Philoneos in 246/5 displaces Lysitheides, who has been tentatively 
assigned to that year. He should probably be dated in 242/1, now left available by 
the removal upward of Eurykleides. 

The adjustments in the archon-tables necessitated by these new discoveries are 
summarized as follows: 


Year Type Archon Secretary Phyle 

247 /6 O* Diomedon Dopvokidns “Apirropévov *A|[vayvpdaouos | Ill 
Chronology, p. xxii; see above, p. 11. 

246/5 I Philoneos | Piet eae one tate |Onpov ‘Tr[wpeeds] (2?) 4 
Chronology, p. Xxii; see above, pp. 11-13. 

245 /4 OF Theophemos Lipox [A |9S) Amien nee pe ape ie | 5 
Chronology, p. Xxii; see above, pp. 11-13. 

244/3 ha Kydenor Tlohvxtjpov Bixryévov Kimvpidns VI 
Chronoloqy, pp. XXli-xxiil1; see above, p. 11. 

243/2 O Eurykleides secretary unknown ip 
Chronology, p. xxii; see above, p. 13. 

242/1 O Lysitheides secretary unknown 8 


Chronology, p. xxii; see above, p. 13. 


Z32/ 1 O Jason secretary unknown 6 
Chronology, p. Xxi11; see above, p. 4, note 3. 


4 (Plate 5). Fragment of Hymettian marble, broken on all sides, found in 
a modern wall at the corner of Eponymon and Ptolemy Streets in Section © on July 3, 


1947, 


19 For peéxpe zs pret h for a terminus ad quem in the preceding archonship see now also Hesperia, 
XVI, 1947, p. 165, where a record down to the archonship of Poseidonios (162/1) is authorized 
in the archonship of Aristolas (161/0). 
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Height, 0.135 m.; width, 0.17 m.; thickness, 0.10 m.; height of letters, 0.008 m. 
The spacing of the lines varies from 0.012 m. to 0.015 m. 


Inv. No. 1 6035. 
: (Ci 2o2 BCs 
[1) Bow] 
[6 37] pos 
[rod |s ed 
Bovs 
This is one of the citations from a decree honoring the epheboi and their in- 
structors. I have not found that it is part of any known stele, though the general 
appearance suggests a date close to that of Hesperia, II, 1933, pp. 158-160 (6).” 
The type of citation is that of /.G., II’, 766, republished above on pp. 5-7 and dated 


in 244/3."" 

5 (Plate 5). Fragment of off-white marble with some reddish and some bluish 
veins, with a small bit of the left edge preserved, found in a late fill under Eponymon 
Street in Section © on June 28, 1947. 

Height, 0.095 m.; width, 0.18 m.; thickness, 0.037 m.; height of letters, 0.005 m. 

Inv. No. I 6020. 


The writing is stoichedon with a chequer pattern which measures 0.01 m. verti- 
cally and 0.01 m. (or more) horizontally. The spacing is closest next the left margin. 


CONZSOTE:C: SOLS 
lie eae Maree | on] eee a ok ee eimev* é€7revd7) | 
e 7 lal 4 > 4 \ 
[o]i mpuraves tH|s ...vTido0s érawéoartes Kat] 
rs > 4 , % a A Y 
otehavacavre|s atopaivovew Tov Tapiav dv «| 
Novro €€ €aut[@v ....... sf mG Oe en tas Te Ovoi| 
4 ¢ 4 >. - > nw 
5 as teOuxévale amdoas Tas Kabnkovoas ev THL mpV | 
[ra ]vetars Ur[ep — - —- - -—- —- —---—------ | 


The lettering and surface treatment of the stone are much like Dow, H esperia, 
Suppl. I, no. 31. A somewhat earlier date is here suggested because the text is 
stoichedon. 


6 (Plate 5). Fragment of a stele of Hymettian marble, with the right side and 
rough-picked back preserved but otherwise broken, found in a mixed fill in Section 
OO on July 18, 1947. 


*° For the date 232/1 see Hesperia, XI, 1942, pp. 299 and 302. 
*1 See lines 24-26. 
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Height, 0.185 m.; width, 0.205 m.; thickness, 0.09 m.-0.095 m.; height of letters, 
ca. 0.006 m. 


Inv. No. I 6060. 


This fragment forms part of the same stele with Dow, Hesperia, Suppl. I, no. 40, 


enabling the text to be read and restored as follows: 


10 


15 


30 


Sm) 


203/2 B,C, NON-STOIX. ca. 48 


¢e aS a > / - 4 lal > Lal ©, XN 

[----- vTEp wY amayyedhovaw ot mpuTavers THS Oivel |d[os dep | 

aA aA «e 54 \ > A > lal A > /, ip| 
[7dv Ovovav Ov EOvov Ta mpd TOV exkyotdy THe TE] “ATOALOM 7H[U] 
LHpocrarn pte Kat Tet “Aprémids Ted Bovdaiau K|at rots aAdous 
eots ots watpiov Hv: ayabet rixer Se5|6x00u TH. Siar: Ta 
pev MEE déxer Bau Ta yeyovora €|v Tots tepots ois EOvor |’ | 
vyvelan Kal vip ep te BlovAns Kat Tod oTpou- €TEL 
81) 6€ of apes TAS TE PS eOvoav aracas doar KaO|[ 7K lo[v] 
€V TEL TpUTAVElaL KAA@S Kal Gel Norinie’s; Selig Ue Via |G de | 
Kal THS ovhhoyiis Ths Te Bovd| Hs Kat Tov Oruov Kal TOV GAA| wv | 


[ 
[ 
[ 
[ 
[ 
[ 
[amdvrwy wv avtots mpooé|tatrov of TE vopou Kal TA Udita | pa | 
[ra Tod Ojpov: erawéoa Tovs| mpuTavers THS Oivetdos kale] 
ees lomeaveor os} nerd otedavor KaTa TOV vopuo|v | 
Naru eiaua EVvEKa ms mpos Tovs Heod|s Kai diroripias [THs es | 
[civ Bovdny Kat Tov Shpov Tov ENC AIEEE IDE ava|ypawar dé TO Wy | 
[diopa T6de TOV ypapparéa TOV KaTa Gi FERED ev oTHreL | 
[AvOiver kat o|THoale ev Tat TpvTariKar: eis dé THY avaypa| 

[div Kat rHv| Toinow t[ Hs oTHANS pepioar Tov Emi Tet dorky | 
[cev 7d yevd |pevov avaro| ja | 


9 Bovdy 6 8[ hw] os [7 Bovdy| 

20 Tov Tapiav TOUS Tpv [Tov ypappa | 
KaAdurrov 25  Tdaves té[a Kaaddur | 
"Ondev LANA Racirctel 


émt Ipo€evidov adpxovtos emt ris ‘Immo0wvridos Sevtépals pv | 
ravelas Ht EvBovdos EvBovdid|olv Ai€wveds éypapudrev|ev: | 
Merayeitri@vos Sevrépar icrapévov, méuntye THS Tpv| ta] 

vetas: Bovhy ew Bovrevtynpiar: Tdv Tpoédpov érepyndilev Nuxias 
[Nex ]tov Tdeds kat ovpmpdedpor " edokev ret Bovdet ° Tyoxhtjs Ac 
[..2.. ov ‘Ayvovoros eivev: éerd1 ot mpuTdves THs Oivetdos Kat ot 
[delowror éva|wéoavres Kat ole pone arres: amtropaivovow 

[ret Bovret rov rau |iav dv ethovro [oli mputavers Kaddurrov ‘Ondev 
[rds re Ovoias reOvKévar| Taoas Tas Kabnkovoas ev TH TpUTA 


A > lal XN % lal 
[velar dep THS Bovdis Kat Tod 8% |ppov, emenehnobar dé Kat TOV 
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ddrov ardvrwov Karas Kab duroripws: ayabet rb] xEr 5ed0xGax ret Pop 
erraveora TOV TE, Kd Aurrov | Dito rido[v] ‘Onder evoeBetas Eve 

Ka ms mpos Tovs Oeods Kal drdor |imias THs els TOUS guheras ; 
Kal Tov Shpmov Tov “APnvatav errauvera.|t d€ Kal TOV Ypapparéd KaaAX | unm ? |ov 


40 


[ 
le 
[ 
Se ae ee 6 — — — ] Kat rov tepéa Tov erovupiov Avot[.?] 
45 [--S4- kai rov ypapparé|a THs Bovdjs Kal TOU Onpoy SOM 

[®dvéa kal rov droypapparéa I] pwropevny Kireatov Kav Toe TUNE 

[rs Bovdys Kai tod Syjpwov Ev |Anv Bepevexionv Kat Tov avkarny Ne 

[oxhfv Bepeverxidnv Kai ore|palva|oar Exacrov avrav faihey ore 

[ddver: dvaypdipar Sé 768€ 76 WHjpu|opa Tov yp|a]pmparéa Tov Karo. mpy 
50 [ravetay év order Aver Kal or loa €v THL TpUTAVLKdL" Els de 

[rv dvaypadyy Kat Thy Toinow THs] oTHANS pEpioas TOV emt TE 

[Scouqnores TO yevopevov avdhaa | 


Eye Hea 65} Bods 
[Tov tepéa | ou ypap |ma Tov wo 
55 [Avo.——] 60 [réa tHs] Bov ypapparéa 
[----| [Ans Kat] Tov Ilpwropévnv 
[|---|] [Ojpov| a Eireat 
| our | ov 70 ov 
| DA | véa 
[7 Bovdy] [7 Bovdy] 
[7ov Kypuka | [tov addy] 
[rns Bovdrs | 80 [zy Neo| 
[kat rod dy] [kAnv Be] 
75 [pov Evk\qv | [ peverkt | 
| Bepever | [Snv ] 


[Kidyp | 


7 (Plate 5). Part of a stele of Hymettian marble, with the right side preserved, 
found in the wall of a modern house in Section ® on June 6, 1946. 


Height, 0.21 m.; width, 0.107 m.; thickness, 0.089 m. ; height of letters, 0.008 m. 
Each line measures about 0.015 m. 


Inv. No. I 5912. 


ca. 200 B.c. 
[7 Bov|d 
[Tov ra|piav 
[7Hs Bolvdjs 
[. 7. ova 


Sa baee ven 
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There are three concentric rings around the citation and traces of guide-lines for 
the text within. This fragment is from the lower part of a decree honoring prytaneis. 


8 (Plate 5). Part of a stele of Hymettian marble, broken on all sides, found 
under Eponymon Street in Section K on July 25, 1947. 


Height, 0.125 m.; width, 0.125 m.; thickness, 0.035 m.; height of letters, 0.005 m.- 
0.006 m. 


Inv. No. I 6057. 


ca. 190 B.c. NON-3TOIX. ca. 50-57 
[émt —"*. — dpxovtos ent ris "E]pexOetSos Se[urépas mpuravelas ju] 
[-----“------ eypapp|arevev’ Meray|etvdvos ——-— —-— — | 
[torapévov ...%.°... 7s mputa|vetas: Bovdi éu [Bovdrevrnpiou rdv| 
[mpoédpav erepydilev Awpobe|os Awpobéov “Epo[tddns Kat ovprpé | 

5 [edpou: eo€ev tHe Bovrte- ..". Jias Srnouydpov [—------ eizev * | 
[émevd7) of mpuTdvers THs ——— i]dos Kal ot detour[ou éxawéoartes | 
[kat orehavacarvres amodaivovaw —— ———-—-—-—--—-------- | 


The proedros (line 4) is an ancestor of him of the same name who was ephebos 
in 123/2 (1.G., Il’, 1006, line 118). The orator was apparently the same as the orator 


in Dow, Hesperia, Suppl. I, p. 102, no. 48, line 2, so that both these texts probably 
belong to one year. 


9 (Plate 6). An inscribed stele of Pentelic marble, found on June 14, 1947, 
in the floor of a modern house in Section ®. Part of the top is preserved, though both 
upper corners have been broken; the stele is also broken at the bottom. The stone 
tapers markedly toward the top, which is flat, but which near the left preserves part 
of the hole for a dowel for the attachment of a crowning pediment. The sides are 
dressed with a toothed chisel; the back is rough. As discovered, the stele was being 
re-used at least for a second time, for it was face down and the rectangular cutting 
in the face must date from an earlier re-use. 


Height, 0.84 m.; width (above the register), 0.545 m.; thickness, 0.095 m.; height 
of letters, 0.007 m. 
Inv. No. I 6006. 


140/39 B.c. NON-STOIX. ca. 60 
[Em ‘Ayvobéov &pxlovros émi rhs “Atra[Aidos wéumrns mputaveias tu Meve| 
[xparns XapiEévov]| Oopixos éypappare| ver: —————— ne | 
[---#%+-—_]lea ris mpuraveias: éxkd| nota: rdv mpoédpwv érepydiler | 
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A 5 a" > , € , 
[Bd |xri[uevos E]ddrjpou Hireatos etzev: tmlép av amayyéhdovow ot mpuTavers | 
[7A |s Avr[vox ]iSos bxép Tov Ovorwv <d>v €Ov[ov ra mpd TOV ExkANoLdv Tat TE | 
aA lal r lal a Ja 
PAm]OAd@ve tat Hpoorarnpior Kat Tel "Apréu[ ude ree Bovdaiar Kat tots addors | 
: A a , > ” \ \ A>? , A , ar N 
[Ae]ots ots mazpiov jv, COvoay S€ Kat Te Apréut| 8s te? Dooddpar Kal dravra 7a] 
> lal ‘\ \ / 
[dA ]\a ouveréheray Kadds Kal evox NLOves €B[ovOirnoav 8€ kat tas Ovoias | 
tal / \ fal / € \ al fal \ fa) la \ a /, 
7 let Ajjunrpe kat ret Koper brép rs Bovdgs Kat 70|b Sypov Kal TOV cvppaxor * | 
é|Oucav d€ kat Tat Onoet Kat Tov ArrodN@ve Tat II[ atpduwr, Kat TOL *Aro\Aort | 
> , Aye \ \ , » 29 ae , , A , 
|v eipvordvny avéOnxay Kara Ta Tarpia ” ayal| et TUXEL Sed6x Oat THe SHpar | 
\ > \ £ \ 7 > Lal c lal Fr e + > > ¢€ - ‘\ 
] ev ayaa SéxerOan Ta yeyovdra év Tots tepots [ois Efvov Eh vyretar Ka vo | 
, a fal \ A / & / \ r lal > ‘\ \ 4 ? 

npia Ths Te BovdHs Kat TOO Onpov Kat TaiSwv Kal yu|vaiKdv* €red7 OE ot TE dune | 
rat| eioly edvous Tat OHpar ot Te TpuTdves Tas Ovoials EOvTay anacas doa. | 
k|abjKov nv rel mpuravetar Kad@s Kal hiroripas* émp|ewedynvrae d€ Kal THs | 
ov|ddoyfs THs Te Boudfs Kal TOD Syjpou Kai TOV Ghdwv am| dvTwv Ov avTots TpocE | 


t| As “AvroxiSos Kai orehavdoar xpvoa. oredavar kara T| Ov vopov evoeBeias | 
lal x SX \ >" / ial > \ * ‘\ ‘\ A 
vlexev THS mpods TOds Yeods Kai Prroriuias THS eis THY Bov|AnvY Kal Tov SHyov: | 


av |aypdaisar Oe TOd€ TO WHhiopa TOV ypappatéa TOV KaTa TpTa|vEelay eis oTHANV | 
hu] Own Kat orjoa ev Tat TpvTaViKGe’ eis O€ THY TOinoTW THs oT| HANS Kal THY ava | 
y|padny pepioa Tov |tapialy Tov oTpatiwTiKOV TO yevopevov [avddwpa vac. | 
7 Bovhy 6 Sijpos 7 Bo[vdy] 

TOV Taplav — TOUS TOV 

Evxripevov 30. mpuravers ypappa| réa | 
Hireatov Evxri | evor | 


35 Eireat| ov] 


[é|mt ‘Ayvobéov dpxovros emt ths “Atrahidos méumtyns mpuTaveias 

a , , y > 
[7 |e Mevexparns XapiE€vov Oopixios eypappdrevev* Matpaxrynpidvos 
devrépar peT eixddas, dydde Kal Sexare THs mpuraveias: Bovdr 
[é] Herparet ev rou Pardopiar: TO Tpoédpwv erebjdulev Nuxoxparns 
| "E|mxpdrov Hrehedowos Kat ovpmpdeSpor: °"” &Sokev ret Bove °””” 
Evxriwevos Evdypou Hireatos eimev: éeudi) of mpurdves THs “Avtio 
xidos Kai of deiouron érauvéoravtes Kar arehavooavres atropaivou 
ow Tet Bovhel Tov Tapiav Kat ypapparéa Bixriwevov Kireatov ras re Ov 
clas TeOuKévan TAs KabnKkovoas év Te TpvTaveEtat: emripewehnobar dé ° 
Kal TOV drwy andvTwv KahOs Kat duroripas: dyabel TvXEL Sed Oat °” 
tet Bovhet enawéoar Tov Tapiav Kat ypapparéa Kvxriwevov Eiteatov 
evoreBelas Evexev Ths mpds Tods hudéras: emawécar Se Kab Tov ypapparea 
7HS Bovdjs Kat Tod Syjpov Xtpdrurmov ‘Papvotorov Kab Tov vToypapparéa © 

, 

Xaupyridnv Kopvdadhéa Kat tov KyhpuKa THs Bovis Kat rod Sypov Evkdqv Tpe 
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4 \ \ > x 7 A aA lal y 
VEMEED Kat TOV avANTHY Beddwpov Oivaiov Kal Tov raplav rhs Bovdjs °°?” 


Avxodpova Yovriéa Kat Tov iepéa Tod érovdpov ’Appoviov ‘Avaddvatvov 

Kal oTepavOca Exaorov avtav Yaddod oreddvar: avaypaiar dé 760 {7d65e} 
70 WHdiopa TOV ypapparéa TOV Kara mpuTavetap eis aoTH nv Nbivyv Kat orf 
Tou ev TAL TpYTaVUKaL* Eis SE THY TOinoW THs OTHANS Kal THY avaypadny wept 


55 \ roe BN ral § , \ , Se Na 
OQt TOV E77 TEL tOLKY}OEL TO YEVOMEVOV avardopa 


Hireatou Ilad\nvets 
Evxripevos "ToAAas 
Aéwv "KEaKav 
[eats Latupiov 
60 [Snpaxidar | 75 PavéKpiros 
[----- | Avovictos 
[----- | "A@nvddmpos 
I Sse te | [Ap ]xédaos 
[=----- | Bea ess 
65 [----- lao ise Sate 
[----- | | AXwzrexe?s | 
a — 
pees — 
| oe 
eae 22) 
| dvruypadeds — -—-—--—---—------ 
117 = [ Bovdy] 120 = [1% Bovdy] 
[ Xzparurzov | [ Xarpnridyp | 
- [‘Papvovoror | [| KopvdadXéa | 
129 [7 Bovdr] 
| Auxodpova | 
| Sovviéa | 


90 


95 


100 


o|v <npaxidns 


123 


vacat 

DidddyL0s Ooparets 
Atoxpiwv Anpayopas 
Mevédaos “A pirroKparns 
*A piotiov Aewoxparns 
Ilatpwv 105 *Avaddvortot 
Avoyévns “Arrwas 
“Avdpovukos Pidofeos 
Aioxypavens Kpwwets 

*A wer potrarets Ohvptriov 
‘AzohAdvios 110 ‘Hpakdéwv 
Larvpos Baoweldns 
KXedvooros Ilvppos 
"Tov "Eporadau 
KiXéov Tydorpatos 
KnXedrypos = 115 vacat 
[7% Bovdy | 126 1 Bovady 
| Evxd nv | @cddwpov 

| Tpwvepe€e. | Oivat | ov | 
132 [| Bovdry| 


[-Appaovior | 
| ’Avaddvorvor | 


Line 6: The stone has ON. Line 16: Perhaps 7 should be transcribed <é>v. 


This stele, with its two decrees, its register of prytaneis, and its citations, con- 
forms to the standard pattern described by Dow in Hesperia, Suppl. I, p. 4. It has 
its own peculiar interest in that the same man was both treasurer and secretary of 
the prytaneis honored, and that he also proposed both decrees, one awarding an olive 
crown to himself in each of his two capacities and one awarding a golden crown to 
the councillors of his phyle. It has, moreover, an additional name below the register. 
Obviously this man was not one of the prytaneis, and I assume that he was the anti- 
grapheus, an official whose name occasionally appears in decrees of approximately 
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this date.” In the present text he is not named and praised with the officials,” but his 
name was added because, presumably, he belonged to the phyle that was being honored. 
Semachidai was a deme of Antiochis, and its councillors were listed in the register 
above. 

The calendar equation in lines 37-38 shows that the year of Hagnotheos was 
intercalary. The Phosphorion in the Peiraeus, where the meeting of the Council took 
place, brings a welcome addition to the gazetteer of Attic topography, and its site 
should probably be fixed to the sanctuary of Artemis in Mounychia.™ The second 
decree (line 49) also shows that the career of the younger Eukles as herald extended 
down at least to 140/39." The flutist, however, is different from him last known 
before the date of this present inscription.” 

The register is not complete, but the scheme of its disposition is sufficiently well 
indicated to show that only two demotics, both belonging to large demes, have been 
lost. The total panel of fifty is achieved if one restores Sypaxidar in line 60, thus 
giving ten councillors to that deme, and ’Adwzexe’s in line 81, thus giving twelve 
councillors, the maximum possible, to Alopeke. These figures compare well with nine 
for Semachidai and fourteen for Alopeke in Hesperia, Suppl. I, no. 71, of 169/8 B.c. 
There is no room in the list for a demesman from Besa, which had one councillor in 
169/8; nor is there room for a demesman from Atene, which was likewise not repre- 
sented in 169/8. This double absence of Atene confirms the judgment of Bates and 
Kirchner, recently restated by Dow after dissent on the part of Dinsmoor and 
Ferguson, that the deme in the course of its history was never divided, but that it 
went from Antiochis entirely to Demetrias in 307/6, reverted temporarily to Antiochis 
when the so-called Macedonian phylai were abolished in 201, and then went entirely 
to Attalis in 200 and there remained.” 

The supposed necessity for having Atene a divided deme is the alleged fact that 
otherwise two of the nine archons of the year of Menekrates * will have come from 
only one phyle, Demetrias, and that this would be a violation of the rule of distribution 


* Cf. I.G., II’, 967, lines 2-3 (= Dow, Hesperia, Suppl. I, no. 85), and Dow, Hesperia, Suppl. 
I, no. 86, lines 3-4 and 13-14. Both inscriptions are prytany-decrees of 145/4; for the date see 
Pritchett and Meritt, Chronology, p. xxxi. Cf. also Hesperia, XV, 1946, p. 209, lines 102-103 and 
114-115 (128/7). 

*8 As in Hesperia, Suppl. I, no. 86. 

** Cf. Judeich, Topographie?, p. 452. 

> Cf. Dow, Hesperia, Suppl. I, p. 17. 

*° Cf. Dow, Hesperia, Suppl. I, p. 154, no. 86, line 12, and also p. 18. 

“FR. O. Bates, The Five Post-Kleisthenian Tribes (Ithaca, 1898), pp. 21-22; J. Kirchner 
Rh. Mus., XLVI, 1892, p. 555, and I.G., II?, 1706, note (cf. Dittenberger, Sylloge*, 542, note 8) 
W. B. Dinsmoor, Archons, p. 448; W. S. Ferguson, Tribal Cycles, p. 51; S. Dow, Hesperia Suppl. 
I, p. 133, and III, 1934, p. 180. W. K. Pritchett, The Five Aitic Tribes after Kleisthenes (Baltimore, 
1943), p. 34, counted Atene still as a divided deme. ; 

*° 1.G., Il’, 1706, lines 73 and 76 = Hesperia, II, 1933, Plate XIV, lines 93 and 96. 
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commonly known as Beloch’s Law, which was observed without exception, save only 
here, in the eighteen years covered by the great archon list in which they appear. But 
the supposed difficulty does not exist, and at last a long-standing error in the epi- 
graphical tradition must be corrected. The name of the polemarch, universally read 
as Kheopédwv ’Arny, was in fact Kreopédav ’ACnv in which the demotic must be expanded 
to “A€nv (evs), giving an affiliation with Hippothontis and causing no conflict with any 
other archon of the same year.” Fortunately this reading can be controlled. The letter 
taken as T in ATHN is damaged at the bottom ® by a superficial scar which comes 
up from left to right across the surface of the stone and barely impinges on the letter. 
Part, but not all, of the lower stroke of Z has thus been lost. What remains can still 
be seen in the photograph. The stroke is quite clearly defined at the right and largely 
lost in the blemish on the marble at the left. It was made with a blow from the mason’s 
chisel similar to that which made the vertical stroke, and it seems to have been made 
before the vertical stroke, for this latter was imposed upon it. The vertical stroke 
was broad and deep at the bottom and narrow and shallow at the top, being hardly 
perceptible where it touches the upper horizontal. The lower horizontal is 0.005 m. 
long, like many other strokes in the letters of this inscription, and appears heavier 
at the left than at the right. This shows better on a squeeze than in a photograph, 
where the right half of the lower horizontal stroke seems more prominent. But there 
can be no question about the existence of the stroke or the necessity for reading the 
letter as zeta. The text of the inscription is to be corrected accordingly.* 

Some of the councillors named in the register are otherwise known or have con- 
nections to which reference should be made here: 


Line 73: Exakon was presumably the father of the Exakon of P.A., 4708. The 
son, Eéaxdv “E€axavros Iaddnvev’s, was orator of two decrees in 116/5.°° While it is 
possible that the orator of 116/5 may be identical with the councillor of 140/39, the 
interval of time favors slightly the alternate interpretation. 

Line 74: Satyrion is to be identified with the gymnasiarch at Delos of 136/5, 
Larvpiov Latuvpiwvos Iahdynvevs (B.C.H., XXXVI, 1912, p. 396). Cf. Sundwall, 
Nachtrage, s.v. 


29 The reading ATHN can be traced back through successive editions to Rangabé in 1855 
(Antiquités Helléniques, II, no. 1258) and Eustratiades in 1852 (‘Emypadat dvéxdoror, II, pp. 19-20). 

80 See the photograph in Hesperia, II, 1933, p. 441, fig. 11. 

81 M. Mitsos and E. Vanderpool have recently examined the stone itself, at my suggestion, and 
both report I (letter from Mitsos of November 17, 1947). The numeral 12, now read for the 
phyle of the polemarch in 220/19 in the tables published by Pritchett and Meritt, must be changed 
to 10. Cf. Pritchett and Meritt, Chronology, p. 44; Pritchett, The Five Attic Tribes after Kleisthenes 
(Baltimore, 1943), p. 15 (= 4J.P., LXIII, 1942, p. 415). 

82 See [.G., II?, 1009, line 32, and Hesperia, XVI, 1947, p. 170, no. 67, line 6. The accent on 
the name in Hesperia is to be corrected. Also, in Hesperia, XVI, 1947, p. 171, ¢BovOdrnoav is the 
corrected reading in lines 19-20. 
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Line 76: Dionysios is so common a name that exact identifications are difficult. 
Several are known from Pallene. 

Line 86: Philodemos may be the son of Dionysodoros of Antiochis who was 
secretary in 159/8, [Avovy]c6dwpos Pi[ kodjpov —-“=-——].* The identification rests 
on the assumption that Dionysodoros the secretary, being the father of Philodemos, 
was, through him, grandfather of a younger Dionysodoros, the latter of whom were 
both pythaists in 97/6 B.c.** The demotic IadAnveds is admirably suited to the space 
of about nine letters available in Hesperia, Suppl. I, p. 144, no. 79, line 36 for the 
demotic of the secretary, and this restoration, [Avovy]addwpos &i[ Aodjpov HadAnvevs |, 
is here suggested for that text. 

Line 91: Satyros may possibly be the father in the sepulchral inscription J.G., 
II’, 5606: *AzoddAodavyns Larvpov <Apdu>tpoTnbe<y>. 

Line 93: Ion is to be identified with ["I]@v “Audurpomnber of I.G., Il*, 1938, 
line 28, a hieropoios in the archonship of Lysiades (ca. 148/7; cf. Pritchett and Meritt, 
Chronology, p. XXX). 

Line 103: Aristokrates was probably the son of the councillor of the same name 
of 169/8 known from Hesperia, Suppl. I, p. 132, no. 71, line 90. 

Line 106: Attinas was the father of |[‘P]adduavOus “Arriwvod *Avtioyidos named 
in Sundwall, Nachtrage, pp. 148-149. This Rhadamanthys was one of the IIv@aiorat 
matoes in 138/7, then theoros to Delphi and immed’s in 128/7.°° 

Line 110: Herakleon is to be identified with ‘Hpaxkéwv Mnvo[dirlov Kpiweds, 
whose name appears in a list of epimeletai ca. 140-130 B.c. (J.G., II’, 1939, line 46). 

Line 112: Pyrrhos was the father of Ilayxpdarns Ilvppov Kpwweds (P.A., 11513), 
who was ephebos in the archonship of Aristarchos in 107/6 B.c. (J.G., II’, 1011, 
line 118). 


10 (Plate 7). Three joining fragments of a stele of Hymettian marble, broken 
on all sides, found in Section ® on June 11, 1947. 


Height, 0.06 m.; width, 0.15 m.; thickness, 0.26 m.; height of letters, 0.006 m. 
Each line occupies about 0.009 m. 


Inv. No. I 6003. 


135/4 B.c. NON-STOIX. ca. 52 
["Emi Avovy |aiov dpxovros [rod pera Tysapxidny émt ris ..%8... 
[Sos evar |ns mpv[ravelias [Au @eddruros OeoSdrov “Apdutpompbev éypap | 
[warevev:] “Edad[nBodt]O[vos —-------------~-~-—--~~-~ | 
peeee Oo [ena Use ii ore eee 


°° See Hesperia, Suppl. I, p. 144, no. 79, lines 35-36. 
64 See Sundwall, Nachtrage, pp. 63 and 164; S. Dow, Hesperia, Suppl. I, p. 145. 
* Cf. G. Colin, Le Culte d’Apollon Pythien & Delphes (Paris, 1905), pp. 46, 41, 81; also 


Fouilles de Delphes, III, 2, no. 11 (line 15), no. 8 (line 12), and no. 27 (line 28). This last 
reference gives the assignment to Antiochis. 
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This inscription so much resembles that published in H esperia, IX, 1940, pp. 126- 
that they may have been cut by the same hand. The requirements of space 


indicate that the name of the phyle to be restored in lines 1-2 was fairly long. For 
the date, see Pritchett and Meritt, Chronology, pp. xxxi-xxxii. 


11 (Plate 7). Part of a stele of Hymettian marble, with left side and back 


preserved, found on September 26, 1946, in the north foundation wall of the south 
tower of the Valerian wall, the site of the church of Panagia Pyrgiotissa. This frag- 
ment belongs to the ephebic stele published as J/.G., II’, 1006, and forms part of lines 
88-116 in that inscription. 


Height, 0.52 m.; width, 0.15 m.; thickness, 0.167 m.; height of letters, 0.005 m.- 


0.009 m. 


Tivo No.1 5953. 


122/1 B.c. NON-STOIX. 


90 


95 


(for previous lines, see /.G., II’, 1006) 


TOUS EV OXw@t TAL EviavTat KadoKayabiay Kai evvorav: [€daxev] S€ [at T]as evOvvas 
[ka]ra Tov vopol|v: t]va obv Kat 7 Bovdr [Kat] 6 Sjpos dave 

pot ywov[rlar tyn[dv|res Kata€iws todvs dirayabobvtas t[ av Koop|nTav Kat 
apxovras Sukaiws Kai Kata To[v|s vopous Kat aode|[tK|vUpevous THY 

eis EavTovs ey | ovav |, yivwvrar dé Kali] adAdou Cnroral T4|v adirav|, dyabHu roy 
ded6x alt] tHe BovdH rods AaYdvTas Tpoédpo[vs] Eis THY emv0d 

cav éxk\noiav x|[p|nuatioar wept rovtwv, yvaounv dé |Evp|Bl ardrA|eoGar ris 
[ Bov |\ijs €[é]s Tov SHpov Ste So[Ke|? tHe Bovd| He] emauvérar Tov Koo 

pnt tov ebnB|w|v rdv emt Anunrpiov adpxovros Avovicro|v &|wkpa[ tov Buda | ovoy 

. kal orepavaca: xpvo|au| orepalv|wu kara Tov vowov 

aperns Everev Kat d|uxacoovvys Hv éxov Sie[7 ]eAeoev ets Tle THY Bovdjy Kat Tov 
Sjpov, kal advem|etv| tov oré[hlavov tovtov Avovvat 

wv Te TaV €v dotler] Kawvols Tpay@dots Kal Tlavabynvaiwy Kat “Edev[awiwy tots 
yuurix|ois [ayaow: THs b€ a|vayope[v|oews Tov orepavov Ere 

pednOyvar rovs [atplarnyovs: émKexopnobar dé Avovycios kat t| Hv avaberw ris 
eixdvos Toujoacban tu eorepava|oav avrov ot édbyBevtoartes ob 

pr) o§ vopou amayop[evovlaw: eivar dé atta. Kat Gddo ayabov [eb] péoO| au Tapa 
rod Ojpov ov av| doxh dEvos eivar: avayparpoar 

Sé 768e 70 Widuo| ula Tov ypapparéa TOV Kata mpvTa| vetay ev oTHraLS hiBivous dvatv 
Kal ornoar mliav pev ev ayopas, Thy Sé Eré 

5 dv émurndeov hatvyrar: [Elis dé rHv [av]ay|pladyy [Kai rHv avabeow Tav 

pav ov av euTy n 

oTNaY TO yevo|pevov avdopwa pepioa 


TOV TALlaV TOV OTPATLUTLKADY. vacat 
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At this point there were seven citations (lines 100-105) across 
the width of the stone 


if EL Ill IV 
100 1 Bovds} 6 Sfpos 7 Bovd7 6 Sjulols 7 Bovdy 6 [S|juos citation lost, 
TOV KOO BLYTH TOV KOO LNTHV except for a 
im corona im corona im corona small part 
Avoviotov tovs [epyBovs | Avovtavov of the 
YwKpartov LwKpatov crown 
®PvAdovov @Pv\douov 
V VI VII 
100 = [ot €dnBor ? | [6 8] jpos tov Koopnriv 4 Bovdr) 6 Shmos 
im corona im corona im corona 
[Tov Koopy |7HV Avovicro| v | TOUS 
| Aco | v¥ovov SwKpartov [epnBlov[s] 
LwKparov ®PvAdovov 
| ® | vAdouov Kal TOUS 


105 édnBous 
VS FAS ok 


Oi ébynBevoavres [ert Anun|tpiov apx | ovr jos 


Column I 
*EpexGetdos 
*Avtimatpos “Avturatpov Aapmrpevs 
Xapidnpwos |--——] “ pov éx Kydav 
110 ®r6uKos [—------ |v Aaparpeds 


Novpyvios “Eppiov Aap| arpe|vs 
“Apxias [’Am]oA\\wviov Kynducted | ¢ | 
“Emyé|vy|s “Emvyévov Pyyovotos 
‘Avrib|...|s XSrebavov Kyducrev’s 


WES) Aiyetéos 
Mev|...|xos Kparaévov Piraid|[1]s 
|-——-—lJos Avoyévov éx Kohov| od | 


(for the rest of the text, see J.G., II’, 1006). 


The new dispositions in the text are for the most part self-explanatory, but the 


number of citations in lines 100-105 was clearly seven, and part of every one of the 
crowns has been preserved. 
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Noumenios (line 111) may be the father of P.A., 11139, who was ephebos in 
the archonship of Apollodoros (80/79).°° 


12 (Plate 7). Pedimental stele of Pentelic marble, broken at the left and bottom, 
found on July 21, 1947, lying over the tiles of a Roman drain at the west end of the 
Middle Stoa in Section K. 


Height, 0.87 m.; width, 0.36 m.; thickness at the bottom, 0.085 m.:; height of 
letters, 0.007 m.-0.008 m. 


Inv. No. I 6053. 


95/4 B.c. NON-STOIX. ca. 46-60 
["Ezt @coddrov apxovros emt THs I] a700wvridos révatys mpv ”” 
taveias Hue ————%——-—-- Jov Hlavaneds éypapparever, 
Matpaxrnpidvos evare iotapé|vou Kata Oedv, évarer THs mpu 


5S [rau Oedrpar: tdv mpoédpav éreb|jdilev Avddoros Pioorpdtov 
—------ Kal ovpmpoedpor VAC. | vacat 
[ed0€ev rau] Sjpwu 


[Taveias, kat dpxovra dé —++ — il]orapévov: éxxdynoia kupia év 


5 e x e@ 3 7 
rd or oe |s eivev: vrep av amayyé\ovow 
¢ te A / Cla a aA @ + X SS la) 
ot TpuTavers THS Kexpotridos tré|p Tov Ovordv av EOvov Ta mpd TOV 


v 


10 [éxxAnovdv Tau Te “ATOAN@VL TAL TIpo|oTaTynpion Kal Tél "Aprépede Tee ” 
BovAaiar kal Tee Pooddpar Kai tots| drAdows Heots ots warpiov Hv, ayabet 

4 fa lal “6 XN A > \ Pe \ 7 > oD) 
Tuxer bed6xX Oar THt Sjpar Ta pev | ayaa déyerOa Ta yeyovdta ev 

lal € lal e + a p39 e / \ 7 aA an \ A r>) pa 
Tots lepots ols EOvov ed vyteiar Kal a |wTypiar THs Te BovdANs Kal TOU Sryjpov 

lot =. oe ‘\ / \ lal \ lal / oy My > én 
Tov “AOnvaiwr Kai Talidwv Kat yuvaik|Ov Kat Tov ditov Kal ovppaxav: €7rELd7) 


vv 


15 


\ € 7 / / 4 ¢€ Fi \ ie S) lal 
de OL TPUTAVELS TAS TE Ovaias €Ouo- | av aATACTAS TAS KabyKovoas €V TEL 


lal x A ee ‘\ lal + ¢ 2 eo > lal ze 
re Bovdys Kai Tov Syjpov Kal TOV Gd] AV aTdvTMV oY avTOts TpoTéTAT 
Y¢ la AN \ i lal } vid 2) vA \ KA v 
TOV ot TE VOpOL Kal TA Undhiopata TOV| SHov, EaWéeraL TOUS TpUTAVELS 
a lal la ve \ bed / 
Ths Kexpomidos Kal orehavaoau x | pvoas orepavar Kata TOV VomoV Evo~E 
/ [4 lanl \ wy \ \ 4 lal > \ Xx ~ ~: 
20 | Betas Evexev THS TPOS TOUS feods| Kat diroTimias THs ets THY Bovdnv Kat TOV 
an \ 3. / > 4 be 58 \ , \ ia ‘\ ‘\ 
Sjpov Tov AOnvaiwv: avayparbar oe 7|60€ 70 WHdiopa TOV Ypappatéa TOY KATA 
al AN + 53 “) x \ > 
mputaveiav ev aTyree \Hiver Kal] orHoas ob dv evKarpov Tu- eis O€ THY ava 


Uv 


[ 

[ 

[ 

[ 

[ 

[ 

[ 

[ 

[mpuraveiar Kahds Kat didroripas, ére|wedkHOnoay dé Kal THs TvNOYIs THs 
[ 

[ 

[ 

[ 

[ 

[ 

[ypadnpy Kai rv moinow THs oTHAyns| peptoas TOV Taplay TOV OTpaTLWTL 
[ 


KOV TO yevouevov avdhopa vacat | vacat 


tort Git? 1039, line 78: i : .o|tpLa]z[o]s Novpnviov Aaprrpevs. The date of Apollodoros’ 
archonship is given by Dinsmoor, Archons, p. 291, as 81/0 (?), but a fragment found in the Agora 
(Inv. No. I 2388) shows that Apollodoros must be at least as late as 80/79. Cf. Dinsmoor, The 


Athenian Archon List, p. 204. 
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[7 Bovda | 30 [6] diyos 7) Bovhn 
[rov Tapiar | TOUS TOV Ypap 
[’Aprapaénp | | rp |vTaveus 35 paréa 

[Svzadnr | ’"Ayéaov 

[ reo | “Adatéa 


a 

lal > ¥ ¢ lA \ # > 4 lal 4 a v 
[vos dydder iorapévov kata] Oedv, 6ydde THs TpuTaveias, KaT apXoV 

[ra 8€ —2* — iorapévov: Bovdy| év Bovdevrynpior: tdv mpoédpav ered ° 
[lev ----- 2 ------ Al eds cat cvprpdedpor 


| €d0€e|v ret Bovdet 


a2 \ = > x ¢ , A 
—-—-—--—--—-%5-——---- leds etmev éerd7) of mpuTavers THS Kexpo 


al a lal / / vi 
Bovhet rov rapiav ov ethovto|] e€ Eavtav ‘Aprapabynv Lodepatov LvTadyrrvov 
"4 ¢ Vd 
Kat TOV ypappatéa “Ayéhaov ’A|yeddou “Ahaéa tas Te Ovoias TeOvKEVaL ama 
A A A aA 4 

cas Tas Kaynkovoas év Tél 7|puTaveiar brép Te THS BovdAns Kal Tod Sypov, 

A \ \ lal + € , A \ / C4 is 
emuyepeAnodar O€ Kal TOV dA|AwY amdvTwv Kahds Kal dirotiws, 6Tws OvV 
Kat 7 Bovdr daivyrar tots vou |évovor Tas evToupylas amovés“ovta TOY Ka 


/ 4 > A - / fal Ce] / \ YJ 
Onxovra Emawov, ayabe? TU|xer Seddx Oar Te? Bovdel erawéoa TOY Tapiav 


/ \ e | etd > , ‘\ 7 > 4 Cal 
[widos Kat of detowron enavéoa|vres Kal orepavdcarrTes atopaivovaw Tet 
ve 


[rod Sypov —-——- t= —-—-|v Tasanéa kat tov troypapparéa Evpayxov 
|----- ‘t*——-—— kal tov] Khpuka tis Povdhs Kal Tod Snwov Kdéwva Ke 
[Kuvvéa Kal TOV tepéa TOV emwvipov| Atkard7odw TapBorddnv kal Tov Taptav 
[7Hs Bovkns —----S4--—- - kal rov alidnrijv “A@nvomohkw Aauntpéa Kal Tov 
[------- oe Kat TOV al|vaypadéa “Aydbapxov [K]|nduotéa Kat rov 
[—---—- —- — SS ee | Eireatov kat tov ypappatéa Tov Ka 
[7a mpuraveiay — — “— — Tataviéa Kat t|ov ext TO amdppytov Lidswva Aak| cd] 
[Snv Kai rov —-—--——- et €k K|epapéwv kat orehavdaoa Exacrov 
[avrav Oaddod orehavar: avayparpar S€ 765€| 7O Undo pa Tov ypapparéa °” 
[7ov kara mputaveiay ev orydev AMive Kal oT |oa od av evKatpov Hu: eis Se 
[rv avaypadny Kat TV Toinow THs oTHANS pepioa| TOV Taplay TOV OTpAa 
[TuwTiKa@V TO yevopevov avddopa vacat | vacat 

[Xvaadyrrvo0 | [------- | [------- |] 75 [B]vumeracd [ves] 
Dae A tee ee ee |, tale eae Is 


[------- J [-===--- J [-=-=--- }) [=e Jos 


The late date here suggested for this text is indicated by the formulae, by the 


extraordinarily long roster of officers praised, and by the designation of the place 
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where the stele was to be erected. It is confirmed by the name of the proedros in line 5 
and made more precise by the exigencies of the secretary cycle. 

The formula in lines 49-50 is like that in Hesperia, X, 1941, pp. 282-283, and 
in Dow, Hesperia, Suppl. I, nos. 95 and 96. These readings should be, respectively, 
[dams obv Kal 7 Bovdy dat|vynrar rots tro|pévovor ras hevroupyias airové“ovoa TOV 
KabyKovra erawvov|, [Saws obv Kat 1 Bovdi) haivyras rots UTOMevovot TAS etTOUpylas 
am |ovénlovoa tov KabjKovta erawov|, and draws obv Kat 4 Bovd[y daivytar tots vmo- 
pevovor Tas] hevtroupyias dmovéyovoa tl dv Kabhxovra érawov|. See also W. Peek, in 
Kerameikos, II, p. 4, lines 7-9, where one should read | érws ovv | Kat 7 Bovdr Kat 6 
Ojpo[s hatvavrar arovéuovtes Tov KaOhKovra] émavvov Tots KaA@|s Kal dtrdoTiwws vmo- 
févovot Tas Nevroupyias |. 

_ The roster of officers praised (lines 51-61) is similar to that of Kerameikos, III, 
pp. 4-5, and it is assuredly longer than the last previous list in which the complete 
panel is known, or can be restored, which dates from 145/4 B.c.*" It is not certain 
that the end of the list is preserved in the text from 131/0 published in Hesperia, X, 
1941, pp. 282-283. As this is now restored, the formula which follows the name of 
the avrvypadedts is [kal orefpavdca Paddod orehavar au éot. 7a|Tpiov ” al vaypabou 
€ —-—--—-—-—- ]. This formula is unique, and was introduced, apparently, to bring 
the list of officers to a close when the prevailing opinion was that there could have 
been no more than nine of them in all. Now that the longer lists are known, it is much 
more probable that instead of [éo7e 7a |rpeov one should read [Anyn|rprov, which suits 
the available space, as well as the sense, much better. So the word which followed 
was not a[vaypapar|, but A[-———], or A[—-----— |,°° the name of Demetrios’ father, 
and there is hardly enough space between the two words to justify an assumed break, 
or an uninscribed letter-space, in the text. It is not possible on the present evidence 
to determine the name of the office in which Demetrios served. There is no exact 
correspondence between this text and that recently published by Peek, but significant 
additions to the list of officers which are common to both inscriptions are rov ypap- 
patéa Tov Kata mpvTavelay and Tov émt TO ardppyTov.”” 

The place for the erection of the stele is given in lines 22 and 63 as o6 av evKatpov 
ne. The first preserved text with this designation is Dow, Hesperia, Suppl. I, no. 88, 
of 131/0 Bz.c.,* lines 19-20 of which should probably be restored: orjoa: ob av 
[evxarpov we: eis 5 rHv avaypapyy Kal THY Toinow Ths aTHdns| Tov Tap[iav Tov 
OTPATLWOTLKGV pEepioat TO yevopevov avahopa]|."* There is no evidence that these prytany- 


87 Dow, Hesperia, Suppl. I, no. 86. 

88 The letter seems to me to be delta, rather than alpha. See the photograph in Hesperia, X, 
1941, p. 282. 

89 Cf. Peek, of. cit., p. 7. 

40 See also J.G., II*, 977; Pritchett and Meritt, Chronology, pp. 130-131; Hesperia, X, 1941, 
pp. 282-283. 

41 Cf, 1.G., II, 1004, line 17. 
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stelai, after 131/0, were to be set up év rae mpuravKer; hence that phrase should 
probably yield place to 06 av evxapov je wherever in these later texts it has heretofore 
been restored: Dow, Hesperia, Suppl. I, nos. 91, 93, 96; Meritt, Hesperia, Gaul 
1944, p. 258.* 

Most of the men named in the text cannot be identified, but the chairman of the 
proedroi, Awdoro0s Putoarparov [—--—-— ], was ephebos in 128/7.” Tnasmuch as the 
secretary (lines 2 and 39) was from Paiania, the earliest date which may be con- 
sidered for the inscription is 107/6, when the cycle requires a secretary from the phyle 
Pandionis (III) and when, in fact, the name of the secretary is known as Tehéorns 
MySelov Hataveds.** The name of the archon in 107/6 was Aristarchos, but the 
experiment of trying the lines for space with ét ’Apuotdpyou (or ém” “Apiorapxov) 
restored in lines 1 and 38 and Tehéoryns Mnéetov Taareds in lines 2 and 39 shows that 
the present text probably cannot be assigned to that year. Lines 1 and 38 are slightly 
too long and lines 2 and 39 are from four to two letters too short. Ina non-stoichedon 
inscription these discrepancies are not impossible, but they represent contrasting, 
rather than sympathetic, directions of error. In line 1, for example, éwt “Apurrapxov 
apxovros émit 7Hs would take the same space as raveias Hu TeA€orns Mndei in line 2: 
twenty-seven letters as against twenty-two, whereas in the right-hand side of the stone, 
where parts of lines 1 and 2 are preserved, the spacing is closer in line 2 than it is in 
line 1. The next year for a secretary from Pandionis (III) is 95/4. The archon is 
not known with certainty, but he may have been Theodotos,*® whose name would fit 
satisfactorily the space in lines 1 and 38. If the year is correct, the name of the secre- 
tary is not known, but his demotic (whatever the year) was Ilaavevs. 

This inscription has the additional interest of naming Ariarathes, son of Pole- 
maios, of Sypalettos, as Treasurer of the Prytaneis. The patronymic is unusual, and 
is otherwise known at Athens only for the nephew of Antigonos I and cousin of 
Demetrios Poliorketes.** It is questionable whether the name at this late date implies 
any connection with the Macedonian royal house. But the name Ariarathes, especially 
Ariarathes of Sypalettos, clearly implies connection with the royal house of Kappa- 
dokia. The Ariarathes of this inscription is not one of the known members of the 
family, but his appearance in a prytany-decree of the pre-Sullan type and in which 
there can be no doubt that his deme Sypalettos belonged to the phyle Kekropis (line 
44) argues against my recent assumption that Sypalettos may have been divided 
between Attalis and Kekropis in 201/0 3.c., with the Attalid-Kappadokian members 
belonging to Attalis, perhaps, until the time of Sulla, after which the deme may have 
become united again in Kekropis.”” It is true that I assumed even the possibility of 


ot. also Dow, Of, fi... D, 2/« “* Pritchett and Meritt, Chronology, p. xxxiv. 
“8 Fouilles de Delphes, III, 2, no. 24, line 21. *“W.B. Dinsmoor, Archon List, p. 204. 
*° This Polemaios has been incorrectly indexed in Hesperia, Index to Volumes I-X and Supple- 


ments I-VI, p. 125, as son of Demetrios; the necessary rectification should be there made. 
7 AJ.P., LXVITI, 1947, pp. 196-197. 


se 
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reuniting the divided deme earlier than Sulla, but I feel no confidence that such could 
have been the case, nor indeed much confidence in the hypothesis of reunion in 
Kekropis even after Sulla. The prosopographical evidence seems to be that Sypalettos 
was never divided, but remained wholly in Kekropis; yet the anomaly in the cycle of 
secretaries caused by a secretary from Kekropis in 147/6 remains an argument for 
division. This is a paradox for which I have no solution, but it might be worth while 
to learn, if possible, whether there is any evidence that the Attalids belonged to 
Kekropis other than the dedication of Karneades by Attalos and Ariarathes (J.G., 
Il’, 3781), in which both were called SumadHrrwe. Granted that Ariarathes and his 
Kappadokian relatives who became Athenian citizens belonged in Sypalettos of 
Kekropis, need this mean that Attalos, also of Sypalettos, cannot have belonged to 
Attalis? May not the text of J.G., II’, 3781, define the deme, but, if the deme was 
divided, not necessarily the phylai into which the divisions fell? 

Pritchett remarked * on the expectation one normally feels that just as Hadrian 
was later a citizen in his own phyle so the families of all eponymoi should be similarly 
assigned. The expectation is strengthened by the fact that Ptolemy (V) Epiphanes 
belonged to Ptolemais,*® and one wonders if too much emphasis may not have been 
placed on the relationship of Attalos II to the royal house of Kappadokia. 


13 (Plate 8). Part of a stele of Pentelic marble, made up of two joining frag- 
ments, found in Section @ on June 4, 1947. The rough-picked back is preserved, 
but otherwise the fragments are broken on all sides. 


Height, 0.17 m.; width, 0.275 m.; thickness, 0.053 m.; height of letters, 0.006 m. 
Inv. No. I 5990. 


ca. 80 B.C. NON-3STOIX. ca. 53 
[----------------------- | Tavav[véa —='— —] 
[—--—-----—------------- ] mreovdnus Kat «[—- “+ —] 
[------------------- la zip evdexopévyv [— “+ —] 
[-------- royne ayal |je deOdx Oar 7H Bovdre- érawéloou Tov | 


[rapiav trav duderdv Laplam|ilova Uoaréa xat orepav| doar ad| 

iia la) + 2 lal = ‘\ a 7 
[7ov Oardrod areddvar:| emixexwphnoda dé Kat Tots mputa|veow | 
[kai tots dewirors wo|inoacbar avtod ypamrhs eixdvos av| dbecw | 

> oS > vA 2 lal > 7 lal y+ > XN Uv 
[év Saha émxpta lou ev rhe Atrédov orods éxovoay éenvypaldnv *” | 

7 ic 7 a / ss CS Chae SN ca. 6 

[7Hvde* ot mpurave|is HS Tavd.ovidos Kai oi aetovrou ot emt A[—-*——| 
10 [dpyovtos Tov éalv[r]av rapiay avéOnkav: avaypdrsar dé 74d[€ 75 YH | 
[diopa Tov ypapparéa rov| Kara mputavetay ev orHArne Hil vye Kat | 
[ornoa év rOu Bovhevrynpios vacat| — vacat 


48 The Five Attic Tribes after Kleisthenes (Baltimore, 1943), p. 36, note 13. 
ao iGe ell? e2ol4,, lines 41-42: | Ba]lowreds Trodepaios BaowWéws Irodepatov [IIroA |enauSos pvdfs. 
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[-------- J [-=------ [-l[----- 
oe | [-------- [-------- 
The decree resembles /.G., II’, 1050,°° and must be of approximately the same 
date: its text has been used as a guide in restoration. The archon D-—--— in line 9 


is unknown, but the treasurer Sarapion may be a relative of Sarapion, son of Sosikles, 
of Paiania (/.G., II’, 7081), though there is no assurance of it. Below the decree 
was probably a list of prytaneis, with names arranged in columns as in J.G., Leal 


14 (Plate 8). Three fragments of a pedimental stele of Pentelic marble. Frag- 
ment @ was found in a modern wall in Section = on October 16, 1934; it carries 
parts of three lines of text and a large segment of the pediment with an egg and dart 
moulding between them. Fragment b was found in a wall in Section = on February 6, 
1936; it is broken on all sides. These two fragments join. Fragment c was found 
in a late wall in Section = on February 21, 1936; it is broken on all sides and does not 
join the other two fragments. 


a+b: height, 0.325 m.; width, 0.29 m.; thickness, ca. 0.12 m.; height of letters, 
0.008 m. 
Inv. No. I 2185 a. 


c: height, 0.227 m.; width, 0.224 m.; thickness, 0.075 m.; height of letters, 
0.009 m. 

Inv. No. 1 2185 b. 

O473:2.C.. U0) a NON-STOIX. ca. 50 
[ay]aOje roxne THs Blov|AHs Kat [rod Sypov rod “APynvaiwy vacat | 
[émt Ot|vodirov a&[pxlovros émt tT] As ------------ mpura | 
[veias Hu] Tapay|[rletvos Neuxiov Aly| eds éypapparevev: — — —| 
[— — — dvos 6y|dd6nu iorapévov §{— — — — — THS mputaveias: PBovdr ev | 

5 [Bovdevrnpilor: tav mpoédpa[v éraebjdiley — — - -- - ------- | 
ee kat ov|pmpdedpa * €d0|Eev tHe Bovdge* —--—---——-—---- | 
[-—-—-— eime|v” ered) of | putdves +|As Al iynidos Kal of det] 

[ouror of eri Oivopir|ov dpxov| ros éxalwéeoalvres Kal orehave | 
[cavres dnodatvovow tHe Bovdfe tov tap|iav dv [eirovro &€ éav] 
10 [7ov ------ oO IIA |@Oé[a] ras te Ol voias reOuxeé | 
[var ras KaOnKovoas ev THe mpura|veias ek Tov idiw[v imép re THs | 
| BovdAns kat rod Syjpov Kai| waidov Kat yuvaikov |— ——-——-——-— | 


ham ake aap ce a) yup |vag[é]ou hapr[—------- 


°° See Dow’s notes in Hesperia, Suppl. I, pp. 165-166. 
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The style of the preamble is much like that of I.G., IT’, 1046 (52/1), and I believe 
that this inscription also should be dated near the middle of the first century before 
Christ. It is a decree in which the prytaneis of Aigeis praise their treasurer (also 
from Aigeis) who was a demesman of Plotheia. If this date is correct, the archon 
Oinophilos is not to be identified with him of 28/9 (J.G., II’, 1713, line O/ )\enOteis at 
clear to which of the two main families who used the name, if to either, he should 
be assigned.” Inasmuch as the secretary in this inscription is from Aigilia, of the 
phyle of Ptolemais, I have followed a suggestion made by Notopoulos in dating the 
text tentatively in 64/3 B.c. in conformity with his determining of the secretary cycles 
after the time of Sulla. 


TRIBUTE-OUGTA- LIST 


15 (Plate 8). Small fragment of Pentelic marble, broken on all sides, found in 
a loose fill of earth over the floor of the Klepsydra on June 6, 1938. 


Height, 0.055 m.; width, 0.056 m.; thickness, 0.047 m.; height of letters, 0.009 m. 
Inv. No. I 4809 b. 


Apparently the inscription was stoichedon, with a chequer unit which measures 
0.012 m. across and 0.014 m. down. 


418/7 B.c. Part of List 37,.Cols li, 
ogee Ligees=s 
eT a real leita Xe| ppoveotrar | 

am |’Ayopas | 
20 [------ age K [ adAurroXtrae | 
pa | eee sore 


This small fragment belongs in the second column of the tribute-quota list pub- 
lished as 4.7.L., I, 33, but now known to be List 37 and assigned to the year 418/7.” 
The letters are identical with those of the other fragments of List 37, showing the 
same double strokes of the chisel and the same shapes and stoichedon disposition.” 
Within the stele, the approximate position of the fragment can be determined by the 
following considerations : 


(1) The name beginning with Xe——-, and before which part of the quota 


51 See A. E. Raubitschek, in Pauly-Wissowa, R.E., s.v. Oinophilos. 

52 Meritt, A.J.P., LXII, 1941, p. 15; Tod, Greek Historical Inscriptions’, p. 266. 

°8 Three of the now-preserved four fragments of this inscription have been found on the north 
slope of the Acropolis. The fourth fragment (No. 1 in A.T.L.) came to the Epigraphical Museum 
(E.M. 6784) from the collections of the Archaeological Society, and before that had been in the 
Pinakotheke at the western end of the Acropolis where many fragments of the quota lists found 
on the Acropolis were once housed. 
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[---]II is preserved, may be restored only as Xe[dpdAtor] ( Thrace), Xe[ppovéovor] 
(Ionic-Karic), or Xe[ppoveotrac| (Hellespontine).”* The restoration Xe[ SpoXz0t | may 
be eliminated as a possibility because of the serious doubt that it appeared in any list 
later than 433/2, and the still graver doubt that it could ever have been credited with 
a quota which occupied seven letter spaces. The panel to which the names belong was 
either the Ionic-Karic or the Hellespontine. 

(2) The restoration of any name from the Ionic-Karic panel beginning with 
alpha, and with the alpha followed by a left vertical stroke, is improbable. For Tonia 
the only candidate is Aipato. which—even if spelled without the rough breathing— 
should have exhibited iota better centered, and for Karia the only real candidate is 
‘Adixapvdoo., which again ought normally to have had the rough breathing.” On 
the other hand, if the names are Hellespontine, the normal phrase Xeppoveotrae aa 
*"Ayopas is exactly suitable to the letters on the stone. Perhaps the line following 
Xe[ ppoveocirar| should be restored ’AA[omwexovvéovor], but in view of the regular use 
of the full name Xeppoveotras am’ *Ayopas subsequent to 430 this seems unlikely. 


(3) The fragment may be placed close below the present fragment 3 of the 
reconstructed stele if the names were Hellespontine; it must remain quite isolated 
from the other fragments if the names were Ionic-Karic. Experience has shown that 
small fragments of broken stelai usually belong near some larger piece, and this is 
an additional argument in favor of the Hellespontine attribution.” 

The restoration of the first line in the new fragment is uncertain: perhaps Ilep- 
Kootot, epivOvor, or Tevédvor. In the first letter space before the epsilon a letter reaching 
low and to the right, like nu or sigma, is probably not permissible. For the quota of 
Xe[ppovecirar| am’ |’Ayopas| the long figure [HFAMEII] 11, occupying all available 
seven spaces,” gives a proper restoration. The last known quota before the Pelopon- 
nesian War was one hundred drachmai. One notes that this quota is placed opposite 
the first of the two lines of the name, not in bracket position between them. Such 
details are matters of individual style or preference and vary from list to list. There 
is no other example of a two-line entry in List 37 to give an analogy, but in the new 
quota list of 416/5 the relationship of name and quota for the entry FP’ Avaxp|és] dd 
Xa|Axdéov | shows a similar disposition.** In line 20 the initial kappa can be restored 
neither as Kvéuxevot nor as Keavoi, for both these names appear earlier in the column 
in lines 10 and 12. But Kallipolis was separately assessed in 425/4, and its name 
offers a satisfactory supplement here.” 


** Athenian Tribute Lists, 1 (1939), pp. 438-441. 

A Ci ATL.» 1 (1939), pp:-222-225, 457-458; 

°° For the application of the principle here stated, see Meritt, Epigraphica Attica (Cambridge, 
Mass., 1940), pp. 79-80. 

*7 See the drawing in A.T.L., I (1939), p. 101. 

Ms PAIL 1941)-p.'6, lines. 15-16: 

A ea bat Bea RALS ED aa ee 
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16 (Plate 9). Two joining fragments of Hymettian marble, the upper piece, 
with right edge preserved, found in the wall of a modern house in Section II on 


December 27, 1934, and the lower piece found in Section II on March 4, 1937. 


Height, 0.432 m.; width, 0.225 m.; thickness, 0.13 m.; height of letters, 0.004 m. 
Inv. No. I 2260. 


The writing is stoichedon, of the mid fourth century, with a square chequer 
pattern in which the unit measures 0.0076 m. 


post 346/5 a. 


15 


20 


S27 
43) 
347/6 


2 ee ees IFEXON[..4...] 
[------------- apy unt Opes a | 
[---------- AGO OT | OU iksah| wore: | 
[--------- Jul. Jov Avpraryn[pelo[yv] ...] 
vacat 

[----------- ]UHN rpamelav /[....] 
[--------- lov ratra o[v]x éora[On .. | 
[------- ]AAPARAAT. RP Ries | 
[---------- | Be wytes 6 Kdeov|.... | 
[--------- dev AO ALAR hee kat bo | 
f--------- |wevov orabpov: XIG[.... | 
[--------- ] Kai deepe[i]opara e[....] 
[-------- |v ovx tye[s|, orad: XX[...] 
[----------- |vov brapyvpov xadk[.. | 
[— — — — oby] bye: ora: XXIFAA: éxny[..] 
[— — — xefdrar|ov rovTwr: PRR HHHREFE[. | 
f---------- Klara puKpov tordpeva [.. | 
ssa elikuxr[Aples xpvoot [.JII[..] 
[------------- ] apOpos: AAAT.. | 
[------------- ] xpvoo[....Jos [..] 
[------------- Jou HIRE Lal eas | 
[--------------- lowttes LA UAZ [2 
[-------------- ] trodepi[s ...7....] 
[--------- of ra|piar emt “Apu| orodypo | 
UR EPNOUTOS = me saa) Jwou: FF vacat 

[------------- |v émt Ocmior | oxdéov | 
[is#apXNovres = == 2a = 6|ppiokos  vacat 

[------------ ] ot rapiou of é[mi ...] 


Poe hes ee ae |PABA[..] TOI[...°...] 
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30 [-------------- Jovs rapias [..°...] 
346/5 [------------- | éw “Apxio[v apxov | 
[ros -— ----------- [euahorey fe | 
[------------- TO |Umoues |e are acre 
[---------------- Terddes lsat coal 

35 [---------------- é|mi Na|voryé | 
368/7 [vous a&pxovros (?) -------— JOll[----] 
[ DAE ga Oe ye ey a lint Ra ad pa 


The surface of the stone is in places badly worn, and neither the length of line 
nor the attribution of the document can be definitely determined. It is evidently part 
of a record of temple treasure. 


POLETAI 


17 (Plate 9). A thin fragment of Pentelic marble, with the right edge pre- 
served, found in the west end of the Middle Stoa in Section K on July 16, 1947. This 
piece joins the stone earlier published in Hesperia, III, 1934, pp. 47-48, no. 35, and 
has been given the same inventory number (I 236 a). The new fragment may preserve 
part of the heading of the inscription in line 18. It preserves also the ends of some 
of the lines already known, and in particular shows that the proposed restoration 
Oix[adias (?)] in line 25 cannot be correct. But this line is still a puzzle. The pre- 
served letters are OIX[.]MENIO, which I restore now tentatively as ‘O<p>x [0] évi0(s), 
with the hope that a better suggestion may be elicited. 


414/3 B.c. 
Ipotame es s he eee s el | 
vacat 
20 [..°...JONONI[. JON 
[..°... ] YOPON 
rane Jov 
era Je pakia 


| audura |mes NevKdS 

25 | dpdira| mes “O<p>x | 0 | wér10(s) 
| apeura |mres Aev[K] ds 
| apecbura |rres Aev| K ds 
[audura |res NevK| 6] s 
[apdira|aes NevK|6]s5 

30 [apdura |res evKds 
| apdura | mes NevKOS 
| audura | aes NevKds 
| wapamér |aopa zrovkiro|[v | 
|apamét|acpa vacat 
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35. [ramis ao |uKthe 


[----- | vacat 
[------ leecaca 
[------- i---] 
[------------ 


BOUNDARY STONES (18-21) 


18 (Plate 9). Boundary stone of Hymettian marble, with rough edges at the 
top and at both sides, found in Section NN on May 30, 1946. The surface was dressed 
smooth where it was to be inscribed. 


Height, 0.29 m.; width, 0.235 m.; thickness, 0.087 m.; height of letters, 0.024 m. 
Inv. No. I 5910. 
ca. 400 B.c. 
[ Auepov | 
Kyduc6 
TAewv 
TiOOS 


5S []parpias 


This inscription adds the new name of an Attic phratry to the list published by 
Kurt Latte in Pauly-Wissowa, R.E., s.v. Phratrie. The form of the name (TAewr7is ) 
is the same as that of the phratry Thymaitis in /.G., I’, 886 (Ovpouris) ; indeed, the 
documents are otherwise similar in that they mark sanctuaries belonging to their 
phratries. The river-god Kephissos is here shown to have been worshipped as one 
of the deities of Gleontis. To the bibliography cited by Latte (1941) may be added a 
reference to M. Guarducci, Memorie della R. Accademia Nazionale dei Lincet (Classe 
di Scienze morali, storiche e filologiche), VI, 1937, pp. 3-103, especially pp. 11-57 
(discussion of Attica) and 83-94 (testimonia). 


19 (Plates 9 and 10). Fragment of Pentelic marble, with the rough left side pre- 
served, found in the wall of a modern house in Section O on January 19, 1935. Traces 
of red are preserved in the letters. 

Height, 0.246 m.; width, 0.15 m.; thickness, 0.055 m.; height of letters, 0.026 m. 

inv. No. 12170: 

Early fourth century B.c. 
dpos (o)7 
patos 'O 


vnoipte 
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This stone was recognized by Eugene Vanderpool as the companion piece to that 
published in Hesperia, VIII, 1939, p. 79. From the place of their discovery one may 
judge it extremely probable that the two markers from the Agora are those published 
as I.G., II’, 2581 a and b, and that they were at one time in the possession of Fauvel, 
who brought them from his excavations to his home near the place of their present 
discovery. Fauvel reported that the letters of some of his inscriptions were alternately 
black and red, a fact which should be noted as a possible means of identification because 
traces of red exist in the letters of the present text. 

But a third identical text, hitherto assumed to be J.G., II’, 2581 6, has been 
reported in the museum at Berlin. At present it is difficult to say precisely which was 
which, and presumably the matter must remain in doubt unless more can be learned 
of the history of the piece in Berlin. Boeckh (C.I.G., 535) gave Dodwell as authority 
that the two stones in Fauvel’s collection were found near the Ilissos. His note has 
been quoted by Koehler (/.G., II, 1071) and the designation of locality which it implies 
has been repeated by Kirchner and, with reference to /.G., Il’, 2581 a, by me.” There 
is no evidence that these stones were ever near the Ilissos, for the suggestion that they 
were depends on a misreading of Dodwell’s account. He says, indeed, that excavations 
had been opened near the Ilissos when he visited Athens,” but he continues his narra- 
tive with a change of scene: “—-—-— anda short way from the foot of the Musaeum 
several sepulchres were discovered containing painted terra cotta vases -—-.” Later 
he goes on to say (p. 400): “ The following sepulchral inscriptions were found near 
the same place -—-,” giving the text of /.G., II’, 2581 a and of two other documents. 
His designation of the place of their discovery is evidently near a spot a short 
way from the foot of the Museum, which brings them close to the site of Fauvel’s 
excavation. 

Dodwell and Fauvel report the text of J.G., II’, 258la as épos (o)%|paros 
‘O|ynoipo, omitting one sigma from their copies of line 1. The present stone is broken 
at the right, and hence gives no control over this reading, though I believe it highly 
probable that it is in fact the same inscription. 


20 (Plate 11). Fragment of poor greyish marble, broken on all sides, found 
in the wall of a modern house in Section O on November 9, 1934. 


Height, 0.256 m.; width, 0.274 m.; thickness, 0.054 m.; height of letters, 0.018 m. 
Inv. No. I 2067. 


* See Hesperia, VIII, 1939, p. 78. Fauvel’s account is in Magasin Encyclopédique, Année 
XVII, 1812, I, pp. 91-97, especially pp. 91-93. His excavations were conducted “sur le grand 


chemin qui conduisoit de la porte Hippades 4 Acharnes.”” Letters lost since Fauvel’s time are here 
underlined. 


91 Hesperia, VIII, 1939, p. 78. 
** Edward Dodwell, A classical and topographical tour through Greece (London, 1819), I, p. 399, 
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saec. lV a. 
[ pos | 
[uw ]vnwa 

TOS 


For similar inscriptions, see (for example) J.G., II*, 2527-2550. 


21 (Plate 11). Block of Hymettian marble, broken at the left, back, and bottom, 
found in the wall of a modern house in Section = on November 9, 1934. 


Height, 0.43 m.; width, 0.15 m.; thickness, 0.09 m.; height of letters, 0.02 m. 
InveaNoe 212). 
saec. 1V a. 


[op Jos 


[puny |aros 
See also No. 20. 


GA LTRUOGGE OR -PRYLANETS 


22 (Plate 11). Fragment of Pentelic marble with part of the smooth left side 
preserved, found in the wall of a modern house in Section ZZ on October 22, 1938. 


Height, 0.175 m.; width, 0.135 m.; thickness, 0.048 m.; height of letters, 0.009 m. 
Inv. No. I 5633. 


The stone now discovered in the Agora is fragment a of J.G., II’, 1771. 
138/9-150/1 a.p. 
ayaby °° roxne 
émt apx[o|vros ” A Novy ’ 
pov My[v|rdos Dadnpé 
ws ot mpu|t|aves tHs Aty[y] 


5 id0s dudy|s] Sadexarys 
mputave|ia|s tyrnoavre|s | 
Eavtovs avéypaibav © 

vacat 
[ éxoévupos “Epye|ias Pal vKov| 
Pees 
pies 
2 Gee oe ae 
eee eee 
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LS) SS eae ] 
[— > ae ee Jos 
[------------ 
[------------ lv 
[------------ 


For the date, and for the restoration of line 9, see A. E. Raubitschek, Hesperia, 
XII, 1943, p. 62 (cf. also J. A. Notopoulos, 4.J.P., LXV, 1944, p. 165). The last 
letters in line 9 must have been crowded. Apparently the names in the register were 
ordered in one column, for much of the right side of the face was not inscribed. 
Raubitschek (loc. cit.) has suggested the association of this inscription in one text 
with I.G., II’, 1766. 


DEDICATIONS (23-35) 


23 (Plate 11). Part of a dedicatory monument of Pentelic marble, found in 
a Hellenistic cistern in Section AA on May 3, 1947. The stone is broken above, behind, 
and at the right; the left end and bottom are dressed with a toothed chisel. At the back 
is the corner of a large rectangular cutting for the insertion of a votive offering. This 
cutting extends the whole height of the block. Traces of red are still preserved in 
the rho of line 1. 


Height, 0.089 m.; width, 0.295 m.; thickness, 0.103 m.; height of letters, 0.033 m. 
Inv. No. I 5986. 


saec. V a. 


24 (Plate 12). Block of Hymettian marble, found in Asteroskopeiou Street 
in Section YW on September 13, 1945. The stone has been re-cut, but the bottom and 
top are probably original and part of the right edge is preserved along the front. 


Height, 0.21 m.; width, 0.30 m.; thickness, 0.64 m.; height of letters, 0.011 m.- 
0.013 m. 
Inv. No. I 5902. 
ca. 403 B.c. 
[Anurrpios “Adw |wexebev éxonoev 
The type of lettering suggests the fourth century, but the old Attic spelling in 
the preserved portion of the demotic suggests the fifth; I have given a date near the 


time of transition from the official use of Attic to Ionic script, and identified the artist 
with Demetrios of Alopeke (P.A., 3376), whose work (signed Demetrios) is already 
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known in Athens in the early fourth century. A dedication made by this artist in 
the late fifth century is being published by Raubitschek in his forthcoming volume on 
Dedications from the Athenian Akropolis, pp. 159-160, no. 143." 


25 (Plate 12). The upper left corner of a monument of Hymettian marble, 
found in the wall of a modern house in Section ® on May 3, 1946. This fragment joins 
one found earlier in Section Z. The overall measurements are as follows: 


Height, 0.14 m.; width, 0.397 m.; thickness, 0.085 m.; height of letters, 0.011 m. 
Inv. Nos. 5906 + 259. 
3290/4 B.C. NON-STOIX. 

[Ac]avrido|s aputa|ves avébecav 

[oa |repava| Pévr les bd Hs Bovdts 

Kat To0 Sy|plou aperns Evexa Kai 

duxaoov|vy|s ém “AvriKdéovs 

vacat 


The text as originally published in Hesperia, III, 1934, p. 66, was repeated as 
I.G., IT’, 2833a by Kirchner, who erroneously added a fifth line. 


26 (Plate 12). Fragment of a marble dedicatory plaque representing an eye, 
found in Section OO on March 31, 1947. 


Height, 0.097 m.; width, 0.076 m.; thickness, 0.03 m.; height of letters, ca. 
0.007 m. 
Inv. No. I 5968. 
saec. III/I1 a. 
[°"H] pa “Ia[rpa. —---—-—-— | 
The decree /.G., II’, 839, of 221/0 B.c., deals with the melting down of dedica- 
tions to the Hero Physician, and in the roster names eyes among the items converted. 


References to the cult and to the sanctuary will be found in the commentary ad locum. 


Cf. also J.G., II’, 840. 


27 (Plate 13). Numerous fragments of a circular dedicatory base of Pentelic 
marble, estimated diameter ca. 0.64 m., found in Section © on June 2/3, 1947. 


(a) Height, 0.082 m.; width, 0.36 m.; height of letters, 0.018m. This piece 
consists of two joining fragments which preserve part of a cutting with a straight 
edge and a rounded corner in the upper surface. 


68 7 G., II?, 3453, 3828, 4321 (= Hesperia, XVI, 1947, p. 288), 4322, 4895. 
CE AJ.A., XLV, 1941, p. 70, no. 13. 
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(b) Height, 0.095 m.; width, 0.39m.; height of letters, 0.014m. This piece . 
consists of two fragments which preserve part of the top with a cutting in it. . 


(c) Height, 0.064 m.; height of letters, 0.009 m. This fragment is broken on 
all sides. 


Other fragments preserve only one letter each (d and e with Mand E respectively) 
or are uninscribed. 


Inv. No. I 5988. 
ca. 200 B.c. (?) 


(a) [A]npooBérns Anpox|—-------- | 
[770 ]Aexapxy | cas | 
= Piveeesrie c= 
(b) [-------------- ]Kidns 
ae See ae IN 
Co) Avdda[ pos — — — — — — | 
ezrot| noev | 


The texts in a and b cannot be combined because of the different size of the letters, 
but both came from the upper edge of the inscription. The lettering is careful, but 
the overrunning of strokes in H and & and the bent bar of A suggest a date near 200 
B.c., rather than earlier. A somewhat later date would be desirable if the artist 
Diodoros is to be identified with the known Athenian artist of that name, Diodoros, 
son of Hermattios (cf. Loewy, Inschriften Griechischer Bildhauer, nos. 239, 240). 


28 (Plate 13). Fragment of Hymettian marble, with the left side and bottom 


surface preserved, found in the wall of a modern house in Section § on October 16, 
1934. 


Height, 0.095 m.; width, 0.22 m.; thickness, 0.14 m.; height of letters, 0.005 m. 
Inv. No. I 2184. 


The writing is not stoichedon; each line occupies a vertical space of 0.013 m. 
mit. saec. Il a, 
[Ilod |¥pr|[n|oros Avopvy| orov | 
[Te ]A€orns TLavowpayou 
|X |apitatos Xapixd€éovs 
|b | opvoxos IlvOodaépou 
5 [X]appias Xapixdéovs 
‘Apwoto|[ Kp |arns “Apirropévov[ s] 
[>]odpo[y .]rm[----- | 
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The date is suggested by the character of the writing. None of the men named 
is known from Kirchner’s Prosopographia Attica, from Sundwall’s N achtrage, or 
from the index to Hesperia, I-X. If the date is earlier than ca. 229 B.c., they may be 
from a register of prytaneis (cf. Dow, Hesperia, Suppl. I, p. 29, note 1), though the 
proximity of the last line to the bottom of the stone is extraordinary. 


29 (Plate 14). Statue base of Hymettian marble, found built into the north 
foundations of the north tower of the Valerian Wall in Section I on July 25, 1946. 
The depth of the block (thickness) is 0.645 m.; its height and width cannot at present 
be determined, for it remains built into the Valerian Wall. The photographs here 
published were made with mirrors and printed in reverse. The reading depends upon 
a transcript supplied by Eugene Vanderpool on November 6, 1947. There is a mould- 
ing below the inscribed surface and a dowel hole in the top. 

Inve No, 1.5925. 


6, 10" B.C 
ot Eutropot “Avtimatpov ‘Avril adrpov | 
Pdvéa orpatnyncavra To €BS| opor | 
Fes SN ¢ td ‘\ pa 
Em TOVS OmeEiTas Kal mpovonbér| ra | 
~ 2 / > 7 DN 7 
TOV EeuTopwv acdadeias Te Kal ow|Typias | 


The discovery of this inscription was noted in Hesperia, XVI, 1947, p. 209. 
Antipatros, here honored by the merchants, appears in three prytany inscriptions 
published by Dow (Hesperia, Suppl. I, nos. 105, 110, and 116). He had held the 
office of otparyyos émt Tods émXiras for the fifth time about 20 B.c.; the present text 
shows that his terms of tenure ran at least to seven.” 

In the last line of the text the association of cwrnpia with mpovonfeis finds similar 
expression, e. g., in Dittenberger, Sylloge’, 700, lines 19-20: tav ——— dpovpdv mpo- 
vonfets THs owTnpias; its use in conjunction with aodddea appears, e. g., in Ditten- 
berger, Sylloge’, 581, line 63: aodddeav kat cwrnpiav Tas mOdOs. 

One should question, I believe, whether the name [’Avrizarpov ’Avrim|atpov Pdvéa 
might not be a suitable restoration for the first line of J.G., II’, 3539, now restored 
as | Alodtwva “Avrim|drpov Pdvéa and assigned to a date ca. 66 A.D. 


30 (Plate 14). Block of Pentelic marble, with the bottom preserved, worn 
smooth by re-use, but elsewhere broken, found in the wall of a modern house in Section 
II on December 20, 1934. A moulding has been broken from the bottom of the face. 


65 See Dow, op. cit., p. 191. Antipatros of Phlya should not be confused with him of Steiria; 
see Dow, op. cit., p. 190. 


? 
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Height, 0.172 m.; width, 0.363 m.; thickness, 0.24 m. ; height of letters, 0.03 m. 
Inv. No. I 2248. 


ante a. 14 p. 


[------- |ournv, Avtox|paropos Kaicapos | 
[SeBaorod Klai TiBepiov Ka|igapos | 


There is a strong probability that this is the inscription copied by Fourmont and 
now published as /.G., II’, 3233. If so, the stone has suffered some damage since 
Fourmont’s time. There are traces of letters, illegible, in the first line. 


31 (Plate 14). Fragment from the sloping upper part of the trunk of a portrait 
herm, with only the smooth left side and inscribed surface preserved, found in Section 
OO on June 9, 1947. 


Height, 0.22 m.; width, 0.31 m.; thickness, 0.06 m.; height of letters, 0.023 m. 
Inv. No. I 6010. 
saec. II p. 
[Z|nvev Mvace€|ov| 


The herm carried a portrait head of the famous Stoic philosopher. 


32 (Plate 15). Fragment of Pentelic marble, with the bottom preserved but 
elsewhere broken away, found in Section OE on September 28, 1934. 


Height, 0.055 m.; width, 0.30 m.; thickness, 0.13 m.; height of letters 0.008 m 
Inve Now 2013. 


saec. II p. 
[--~Jos 8[.... Jdpov,os] [-—]axode[----] 
Zomvpos Evrvxidov Awvatos ) 


vacat 


33 (Plate 15). The upper right corner of a monument of Pentelic marble, found 
in the wall of a modern house in Section If on December 22, 1934. The top has a 


narrow smooth band along the front; the right side is rough-picked, and has a recessed 
band at its front edge. 


Height, 0.075 m.; width, 0.175 m. ; thickness, 0.044 m. ; height of letters, ca. 0.01 m. 
Inv. No. I 2254. 
ca. 200 A.D. 


Eiaidoros 
|e€€| Ovov 
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34 (Plate 15). Fragment from the top of a small columnar altar, found in 
Section ¥ in February, 1947. 


Height, 0.105 m.; diameter, 0.23 m.:; height of letters, ca. 0.015 m. 
Inv. No. I 5960. 
saec. II/III p. 
Aw “Tio [ra | 
[----]»[--] 


The altar may be a votive offering from the sanctuary on the hill of Pnyx."® There 
is a circular depression in the upper surface, measuring 0.10 m. in diameter and 
0.015 m. in depth. 


35 (Plates 15-18). Several fragments of Pentelic marble, which belong to one 
(or more ?) cylindrical dedicatory monuments. 


(a) Broken on all sides, found in the wall of a modern house in Section N on 
November 23, 1934. Height, 0.20 m.; width, 0.14 m.; thickness, 0.27 m.; height of 
letters, 0.025 m. 


Inv. No, £2210: 


(6) Broken on all sides, found in the Stoa of Attalos in February, 1936. Height, 
0.126 m.; width, 0.36 m.; thickness, 0.275 m.; height of letters, 0.03 m. 


Inv. No. I 2343b. 


(c) Broken on all sides, found in a Turkish cesspool on March 5, 1936. Height, 
0.22 m.; width, 0.145 m.; thickness, 0.195 m.; height of letters, 0.027 m. 


Inv. No. I 2343c. 


(d) Two joining fragments, one of which preserves part of the bottom of the 
monument, found on April 5, 1935, in demolition work in Section O. Height, ca. 
0.46 m.; width, ca. 0.40 m.; height of letters, 0.025 m. 

Inye No: 271/a, 


(ce) A small fragment with cable moulding similar to fragment d, found on the 
surface in Section O on February 9, 1934. 

Height, 0.06 m.; width, 0.06 m.; thickness, 0.09 m. ; height of letters, 0.025 m. 

Inv. No. 1 2399. 


66 See Thompson, Hesperia, V, 1936, pp. 154-156, and, for other dedications, /.G., IT’, 4798- 
4811, 4843. Ci. also A. B..Cook, Zeus, I, p. 147. 
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(f) Broken on all sides, with a cable moulding similar to fragment d, found in 
a modern wall in Section O on April 5, 1935. Height, 0.07 m.; width, 0.12 m.; height 
of letter, 0.025 m. 

Inv. No. I 2717c. 


(g) Broken on all sides, found in a modern wall in Section O on April 5, 1935. 
Height, 0.23 m.; width, 0.29 m.; height of letters, 0.025 m. 


Inv. No. I 2717b. 
(h) Broken on all sides, found near the surface in Section O on February 6, 1936. 


Height, 0.15 m.; width, 0.26 m.; thickness, 0.08 m.; height of letters, 0.022 m. 
Inv. No. I 2393. 


(7) Broken on all sides, found in Section O on March 4, 1935. Height, 0.25 m.; 
width, 0.25 m.; thickness, 0.30 m.; height of letter, 0.035 m. 
Inv. No. I 2564. 


(7) Broken on all sides, found in the demolition of a modern house in Section O 
on January 25, 1935. Height, 0.182 m.; width, 0.053 m.; thickness, 0.157 m.; height 
of letters, 0.03 m. (in line bey Olin tat iineca 

Inv. No. I 2343a. 


The inscription is on a large shield (?) in low relief. 
aet. imp. Rom. 


(a) He[----- 


(b) Népvea 

(c) [Tava ]@ynvaca 

(d) Koprvnrea 

(e) ----w---- or ----w--- 
NR cee cea a 

(g) [Od]vpriea ev “APHval cs | 

(h) [ra &| Spvpva (sic) [x]owd [’Acias] 


59 era car) Ae a era 
CO ere ce NU ate a 
Pd hot nl nie | 


In addition to the inscribed fragments there is an uninscribed piece with similar 
ornamentation. The Kornelia will be of interest, and will pose a problem, to students 
of Greek games and festivals. In (1) the formula is uncertain; obviously there is 


no room to restore Lyvpvaly Klowa [’Acias], but the reading also is clearly not 
Lmvpvn. 
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GRAVE MONUMENTS (36-64) 


36 (Plate 18). Base of a funeral monument of Pentelic marble, found in a 
modern fill in Section II on February 2, 1935. 


Height, 0.19 m.; width, 0.49 m.; thickness, 0.40 m.; height of letters, 0.02 m.- 
0.03 m. 


InverNosl Zone: 


saec. VI a. 
eseecS ere cee 
[---------- - cov dé dav | 
évtos €xoou dito. |—--——— zév6] 
os dacrov vacat 


The text is in hexameter verse, without any arrangement for division of lines 
other than that necessitated by the width of the stone. At the top, near the left front, 
appears the front corner of a rough-picked cutting. The stone is broken at the top, 
but unless this cutting was very deep the inscription could have contained only three 
or four lines; a text of four lines would give space for two hexameters. The bottom 
of the stone is rough-picked, the back is slightly smoother, and the left side appears 
to be original. This inscription will be published as no, 28A by Paul Friedlander in 
his forthcoming book Epigrammata: Greek Inscriptions in Verse, from the Begin- 
nings to the Persian Wars (Berkeley and Los Angeles, University of California Press, 


1948). 


37 (Plate 18). Fragment of a grave stele of Pentelic marble, broken on all 
sides but with the rough-picked back preserved, found on the surface in Asteroskopeiou 
Street on September 13, 1945. 


Height, 0.039 m.; width, 0.13 m.; thickness, 0.185 m.; height of letters, 0.015 m. 
Inv. No. I 5901. 
The inscription is stoichedon, with a chequer pattern which measures 0.017 m. 


across and 0.024 m. down. The stone was seen and copied by Pittakys, and is now 
published as /.G., I’, 941 (cf. Hesperia, XVI, 1947, p. 208). 


ca. 450 B.c. STOIX. 

[ Av ]|oavias [ Be | Aoyorevi | Ses | 
[Ap |xuddes 10 [N]avxparid [es | 
[ Ed | kdeides [Ne] xox [x ]A€s 
[Ap |eoroxde[s | [.. opus 

5 [Bd] Kdeides [ Ac] ovticortos 
[Ep |aciorpa| ros | [ Oc ]oxapisde|s | 
[E]vapxides 15 [Te]eouxdet| des] 
[. . Jetopé[ Ses | [.. |Kov 
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The stone has suffered a recent fracture at the upper left corner, so that it is 
impossible now to control Pittakys’ readings at the beginning of lines 1 and 2. Several 
changes in the other names are necessary, the most significant being in line ig Lie 
traditional [KA ]eropi[Ses] in line 8 is no more satisfactory as a restoration than 
[Ov ]eropi[ Ses]. In line 11 a kappa was cut twice by mistake, and one of them erased. 

The date is suggested by the forms of the letters. The sloping bar of the alpha 
and the four-bar sigma exclude any date much before or after the middle of the 
century. 


38 (Plate 18). Fragment of a dedicatory base of Hymettian marble, broken 
on all sides, found in Section ® on February 15, 1947. 
Height, 0.13 m.; width, 0.33 m.; thickness, 0.26 m.; height of letters, 0.03 m. 
Inv. No. I 5961. 
aet. imp. Rom. 
[.. ]vos "Ovdco|[v | 
[Ay | yeAnev 


39 (Plate 19). Columnar grave monument, broken at the top and bottom, found 
in Section OO on May 7, 1947. 

Height, 0.32 m.; diameter, 0.15 m.; height of letters, 0.02 m. 

Inv. No. I 5979. 


aet. imp. Rom. 


Movo| aijolv| 
’AdeEav 
dpéws 
yuly|y 


40 (Plate 19). Part of a columnar grave monument of Hymettian marble, 
broken on all sides, found in the wall of a modern house in Section ® on May 4, 1946. 
Height, 0.22 m.; height of letters, 0.02 m. 
Inv. No. I 5908. 
saec. III a. 
KahdA|iorn ?| 
*"Apuorn | via | 
“Tv | ov | 
youl rn | 
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The ethnic form ’Awuonvia is to be preferred slightly to ‘Apwonvy for reasons of 
symmetry in spacing. Cf. /.G., II’, 8060. 


41 (Plate 19). Columnar grave monument of Hymettian marble, brought to 
the excavations froma store of building material on a lot near by on January 29, 1947. 


Height, 0.77 m.; diameter at the top, 0.26 m.; height of letters in (a), 0.03 m.- 
U.04m.3-in (6) 0:05 m:-0.07 m. 


InvaNold 5939: 


(a) saec. II/I a. (b) saec. I/II p. 
Xdpys | E]vzro 
Atovuctou pos 
“AvTLOXEvS 


42 (Plate 19). Fragment of a sepulchral stele, with the back preserved but 
broken on all sides, found in the wall of a modern house in Section If on January 8, 
1935. Below the inscription is a rudely cut recess with traces of sculpture, apparently 
the top of a head. : 


Height, 0.215 m.; width, 0.235 m.; thickness, 0.11 m.; height of letters, 0.025 m.- 
0.03 m. 


Inv: No. I 2294. 


(a) ca. saec. 1a. (byace ace. lp, 
——— Reece 
[— — —|7tos [ . Jooa[— — —] 
"Axapveds 


The inscribed surface was carelessly dressed, in an effort to obliterate an earlier 
inscription and to prepare the stone for the epitaph of the Acharnian. 


43 (Plate 20). Part of a columnar grave monument of Hymettian marble, 
found in the wall of a modern house in Section N on November 22, 1934. 
Height, 0.21 m.; width, 0.17 m.; height of letters, 0.02 m. 
Inv. No. I 2208. 
saee_1IL/il a: 
[ Ac] ovd| oros | 
[=]zpa7[--—] 
[TP Japyy[rrv0 |s 
The close spacing of the letters in the last line argues against long names in lines 
anc 2. 
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44 (Plate 20). Columnar grave monument of Hymettian marble, found in the 
excavated area in February of 1947. 


Height, 0.37 m.; diameter, 0.17 m.; height of letters, ca. 0.02 m. 
Inv. No. I 5941. 
SCECAMUIa ds 


"A pkeoithaos 
*HAwvos “Hdetos 


The name *Apxeoidaos was first cut as “Apxeoidas; then, without erasure, the 
omikron was cut over the sigma and the final sigma added. 


45 (Plate 20). Two joining fragments of Pentelic marble, the larger found 
in a modern house in Section N on September 28, 1934, and the smaller in a house in 
Section ® in the previous year. The bottom is preserved, but the stones are otherwise 
broken. 


Height, 0.211 m.; width, 0.33 m.; thickness, 0.165 m. ; height of letters, ca.0.025 m. 
Inv. Nos. 12110 + 270. 


aet. imp. Rom. 
[——-—]orvov II[a]|tpo|xK\éovs —-—— Ovyarnp | 
[--- Knd]eré[ os] yor[ 7] 


46 (Plate 20). Rough fragment of a grave stele of Hymettian marble, with 
the left edge preserved, found in Section OD on June 7, 1946. 


Height, 0.185 m.; width, 0.17 m. ; thickness, 0.08 m. ; height of letters, ca. 0.015 m. 
Inv. No. I 5913. 
saec. III a. 
Tie[———] 
TALS 
Eévwvos Kv| 5] 
an ( varéws ) 


Aq (Plate 20). Gravestone of Hymettian marble, found in the wall of a By- 
zantine house in Section OO on June 11, 1947. The surface of the stone has been 


partially smoothed, and there are worn breaks at the sides and top; the break at the 
bottom is not worn. 


Height, 0.21 m.; width, 0.29 m.; thickness, 0.10 m.; height of letters, 0.018 m.- 
0.022 m. oy | 


Inv. No. I 6011. 
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saec. I a. 
[°A ]A€Eavd | pos | 
Krjowv | os | 
MiArjovos 


48 (Plate 21). Columnar grave monument of Hymettian marble, found in the 
wall of a Byzantine house in Section MM on April 30, 1947. 


Height, 0.085 m.; diameter, 0.22 m.; height of letters, 0.022 m.-0.025 m. 
Inv. No. I 5976. 
SCL a 
"A dpodicia 
"A plotwvos 
Mirnoia 


49 (Plate 21). Fragment of a columnar grave monument, broken on all sides, 
found in the excavated area in February of 1947. 


Height, 0.27 m.; height of letters, 0.04 m. 
Inv. No. I 5950. 
aet. imp. Rom. 
| Avovy ]od8a| pos | 
[Anu | nrpiov 
| MtAx | ovos 


50 (Plate 21). Columnar grave monument of coarse-grained white island marble, 
brought to the excavations from a store of building material on a lot near by on 


January 29, 1947. 


Height, 0.52 m.; diameter at the top, 0.19 m.; height of letters, 0.015 m.-0.025 m. 
Inv. No. I 5938. 


saec. II a. 
Eipyvy 
*Azro\A@viov 
Mirnoia 
Padakpiwvos 
Aapmrpeéws 
yurn 


al 


The stone was published as C.J.G., 703 b, from an imperfect copy sent to Boeckh 
Dy otis he. Koehler, and other editions have been derived from this. The latest 
version before the present re-discovery is /.G., II’, 9531. 
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51 (Plate 21). Fragment from the upper part of a columnar grave monument, 
found in the excavated area in February of 1947. 


Height, 0.33 m.; height of letters, 0.04 m. 
Inv. No. I 5940. 


saec. I p. 


Avoias 


MidAyor| os | 


52 (Plate 21). Grave stele of Hymettian marble, broken at the bottom, found 
in Section ® on September 15, 1945. The back is rough-picked. 


Height, 0.18 m.; width, 0.25 m.; thickness, 0.05 m.; height of letters, 0.015 m.- 
0.02 m. 
Inv. No. I 5900. 


saec. III a. 
*A purt6Bovdos 
Meviszov 
¢ 4 
Papvovoos 


53 (Plate 21). Columnar grave monument of Hymettian marble, found in the 
wall of a modern house in Section O on October 27, 1934. 


Height, 0.311 m.; diameter, 0.156 m.; height of letters, 0.023 m. 
Inv. No. I 2055. 
ca, saec. I p. 
*Aravi| a| 
Onpavos 
Tupia 
For the name, see /.G., II’, 7547. 


D4 (Plate 22). Fragment of Pentelic marble, broken on all sides, found in the 
wall of a modern house in Section O on November 22, 1934. There are projecting 
mouldings at the top and two flat fasciae below. 


Height, 0.219 m.; width, 0.355 m.; thickness, 0.210 m.; height of letters, 0.03 m. 
Inv. No. I 2090. 


ca, saec. IT p. 


[------ | “AdeEdvdpov O| vyarnp | 
[ex Da |Anpéwv 
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¢ ca the father, may be the same as the Alexander (of Phaleron) of I.G., 
oS. 


55 (Plate 22). Columnar grave monument of Hymettian marble, broken at the 
bottom and otherwise damaged, found in Section K on July 4, 1947. 


Height, 0.32 m.; diameter, 0.28 m.: height of letters, 0.027 m. 


Inv. No. I 6049. 
saec. III/II a. 


Nixdorpatos 
Mev<e>Kparov 

PDdvevs 

incised loutrophoros 


56 (Plate 22). Top of a columnar grave monument of Hymettian marble, found 
in the wall of a modern house in Section IT on November 28, 1947. 


Height, 0.273 m.; diameter, 0.194 m.; height of letters, 0.022 m. 


Inv. No: 2227. 
ca. 300 B.c. 


"AOnvatis 
For the name, cf. also J.G., II’, 10579 and 10580. 


57 (Plate 22). Upper left corner of a block of Pentelic marble, with traces 
of moulding above the inscription, found in the wall of a modern house in Section N 


on November 9, 1934. 
Height, 0.165 m.; width, 0.46 m.; thickness, 0.14 m.; height of letters, 0.025 m. 


Tiny NOs 2ZU0Z, 
fa, SOUR: ‘i 


58 (Plate 22). Columnar grave monument of Hymettian marble, found about 
160 m. southwest of the Observatory, at a depth of about 2m., when workmen were 
excavating for an air-raid shelter, and brought to the excavations early in June of 


1946. 
Height, 0.62 m.; diameter, 0.18 m.; height of letters, 0.025 m.-0.03 m. 


Inv. No. I 5914. 
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saec. III/II a. 


Ad@pvov 


59 (Plate 22). Fragment of a columnar grave monument of Hymettian marble, 
found in the excavated area in February of 1947. 


Height, 0.23 m.; diameter, 0.17 m.; height of letters, 0.02 m. 
Inv. No. I 5948. 


saec. I p. 
"Epos 
xpno [Tos | 


Enough is preserved of the fourth letter in line 1 to make the reading certain. 


60 (Plate 23). Fragment from the upper part of a columnar grave monument, 
found in the excavated area in February of 1947. 
Height, 0.23 m.; estimated diameter, 0.25 m.; height of letters, ca. 0.025 m. 


Inv. No. I 5957. 
saec. III/II a. 


[Ev] dpoov| vn] 
[Ep |poy[€vov | 
61 (Plate 23). Grave stele of Hymettian marble, broken at the bottom, found 
in Section ® on June 27, 1947. The top and sides were dressed with a toothed chisel; 
the back is rough. 
Height, 0.275 m.; width, 0.29 m.; thickness, 0.055 m.; height of letters, 0.025 m. 
Inv. No. 1 6019. 
saec. III a. 
Kr7| ovo |v 


For the same single name on a grave monument, see /.G., II’, 11921/2. 


62 (Plate 23). Fragment of an inscribed stele of Pentelic marble, found in the 
wall of a modern house in Section Il on December 5, 1934. The rough-picked back 
and part of the rough-picked top of the pediment are preserved. 


Height, 0.185 m.; width, 0.177 m. ; thickness, 0.16 m.; height of letters, ca.0.014.m 
TN Oe Os | 
ca. 350 B.c. 


Avowstpatn |—--—---—-— | 
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63 (Plate 23). Fragment from the upper left corner of a grave stele of Pen- 
telic marble, showing part of a relief in a sunken field, found in the wall of a modern 
house in Section ® on June 5, 1946. The back is rough-picked. 


Height, 0.215 m.; width, 0.15 m.; thickness, 0.052 m. ; height of letters, 0.015 m. 
Inv. No. I 5915. 


aaa, IW aR 
Ldrvpos 


64 (Plate 23). Top of a columnar grave monument, found in the excavated 
area in February of 1947. 


Height, 0.24 m.; diameter, 0.14 m.; height of letters, ca. 0.025 m. 
Inv. No. I 5942. 
ca. saec. II/I a. 
Dirwv 
xXpnoTos 
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65 (PLATE 24). Fragment of Pentelic marble, with the right side preserved, 
but otherwise broken, found on November 29, 1943, in Section AA. 


Height, 0.237 m.; width, 0.19 m.; thickness, 0.07-0.075 m.; height of letters, 


0.01-0.012 m. 
Inv. No. I 5896. 


The inscription is in stoichedon Ionic lettering, the units measuring 0.0164 m. 
horizontally and 0.016 m. vertically. The lettering is regular and precise,’ and for 
the straight strokes the cutter appears to have used three chisels, measuring 0.012 m., 
0.009 m., and 0.007 m. respectively; all three may be observed in use in the letter [ 
and sometimes in E. 

ca. 394 B.C. STOIX. 20 


* émaweooa pev ... Ade 
ee rbowser te "In |Avot 
wl, ereiSh Pidos ev| Tae 7p 
5 [dodev Xpovet 7, K]at rots 
adedpois 6 ov Kat T|a@u ‘Inv 


ciwy KnpuKe (?), émjedy Kat 6 


Kal evepyeT |ns Kal emt TO 
10 [v tpidkovra| KabyipéOn 
Sk DE avaypa|au S€ avrd 
v Kat TOs added | hos TOV ypa 
puaréa THs Bokn|s rédeot 


Tots ....... .mp |o€€evos 


oie pee 


lev 
[.. 
[ 
[ 
[ 
[ 
ae avTaV HI\v ampesevos 
[ 
[ 
[ 
[ 
[ 
[ 


15 


Kal evepyéeTas 


The division of the name in lines 2 and 3 is suggested merely by way of example. 
Nine letters are given to the name of the proxenos, since an eight-letter genitive must 
be restored in line 14 where the name of the person to pay for the stele is-to be inserted. 
This name was probably that of the proxenos himself, for wherever the formula 
Téheou Tots is used it is invariably an indication that the burden of expense fell upon 
the recipient of the honor or upon his city. The more usual practice was for Athens 


ik 
Except that the junctions of the angular letters are not always exact: compare the A’s in lines 


Mul iosatice iz, 
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to pay the cost out of public funds.* It so happens that in line 14 the genitive “Inhvotov 
also supplies the correct number of letters, but as it was more usual for the individual 
to pay, it is perhaps preferable not to insert any supplement at this point. Lines 7-8, 
in mentioning the father of the new proxenos, with the xaé placed in a position of 
emphasis as an additional reason for bestowing the honor, make it necessary to restore 
a prior reason in line 4. This might be restored as 6r mpoEevos —— Hv, a restoration 
which would obviate the difficulty that the delegate was not himself the chief proxenos 
and did not have his name recorded. But dvaypdaypae in line 11 implies an initial grant 
of mpogevia: if it were a renewal one would expect, e. ¢., dvavedoacba. Such a formula 
is employed in a decree from Delphi? in which two Lokrians obtain the renewal of a 
proxeny granted to their grandfather and (one must suppose) his descendants. In 
the present instance it would seem that the father’s grant had not extended to his 
children. 

Line 7. Pewpade would be a possibility in place of kjpuKe; but a Pewpds is primarily 
an ambassador to a religious function, and there is no evidence in this decree to indicate 
that relations other than secular were involved. 

In line 12 the letter preceding omicron retains upon the stone the top of a vertical 
stroke directly below that of w in the line above. The alternatives are I and ®, and 
the latter is not precluded by the line of fracture. A word such as [éxyd]vos would 
not be a possibility, as the right-hand stroke of N would appear further to the right 
than that surviving on the stone. [T]iés might be possible, but the order seems to 
require [added ]dds, which will appear also in the dative in line 6. 

It was not until the fleet of Konon and Pharnabazos appeared in the Aegean that 
the way was really open for the resumption of diplomatic relations between Athens 
and Rhodes. The break had come more than fifteen years previously. In winter 
412/1, according to Thucydides (VIII, 44, 1), after a naval engagement off Syme, 
the most influential Rhodians approached Sparta with proposals for a revolt from the 
Athenian Empire; soon afterwards the Peloponnesian fleet put in at Kamiros to bring 
about the secession not of that city alone but of Lindos and Ialysos also. It was, 
therefore, before this date that “ the father ’’ had been proxenos of Athens in Ialysos. 

The island derived little immediate benefit from its change of side. The Athenian 
fleet, based on Samos, Kos, and Chalke, harried it, and the only action taken by the 


2 Paul Monceaux, Les Proxénies Grecques (Paris, 1886), pp. 82-83, says that the majority of 
proxeny-stelai appear to have been charged to the candidate for honor or to his native city, but later 
remarks that the demos usually bore the cost. In fact, in almost half of the proxeny-decrees of this 
period, no indication is given of who is to pay. Down to 377 B.c., of 46 such decrees in J.G., I’ and 
II? and from the Agora in which survive the instructions given to the ypappared’s to have the stele 
inscribed, (i) twenty-two give no more precise commands ; (i) four certainly set the charge to the 
proxenos, with four likely additions; (ii) fourteen, with two likely additions, definitely instruct 
that payment be made from a state fund, and name disbursing officers. Of group (ii) the majority 
name the proxenos himself, and not his city, as paying the cost of the stele. ; 

8 B.C.H., XXIII, 1899, p.542. See G. Daux, Delphes au II et I Siécle (Paris, 1936), pp. 436-438. 
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Peloponnesians was to levy 32 talents * as a war contribution. Indeed they quitted it | 
less than three months later, on the establishment of a pro-Spartan oligarchy. Anti; 
Spartan unrest ensued (Diodoros, XIII, 38, 5), which the athlete Dorieus, himself 
a Rhodian by birth, was sent to quell in the summer of 411 (ibid., 45, 1). He remained 
until autumn, and after his departure for northern waters Rhodes remained un- 
molested by either side, but with the oligarchic government in firm control. Certainly 
no diplomatic relations with Athens were possible: the next visit of the Athenians 
to the island occurred in the summer of 408, when Alkibiades led a raiding expedition. 

In this same year 408 according to Diodoros (XIII, 75) the ovvouxpds ot the 
Rhodian communities took place: the new Rhodian state remained a Peloponnesian 
ally and contributed to the fifty ships collected among the islands by Kallikratidas. But 
there were also Rhodians, perhaps refugees of the democratic party, in the Athenian 
fleet at Arginusae (J.G., II’, 1951).° The new Rhodian constitution, although based 
on that of Athens, placed real power in the hands of mpurdves elected half-yearly, and 
the 7700s was kept under control (cf. Strabo, XIV, 2, 5).° Anti-Athenian sentiment 
is further evidenced by the adoption of a coin standard other than the Attic;’ but 
pro-Athenians were still numerous, and in 395 Konon found no lack of collaborators 
to assist in his liberation of Rhodes (Pausanias, VI, 7, 6). 

After the end of the Peloponnesian War the Spartans kept a close hold on Rhodes, 
which was their naval headquarters in the eastern Aegean. It seems therefore unlikely 
that this inscription dates to the period before the Corinthian War. The destruction 
by Konon of Spartan naval supremacy opened the way for Athens and Rhodes to 
resume relations, as did the democratic revolution which, even before the battle, 
Konon’s arrival provoked.* 


* Almost as much as the ¢dpos previously paid to the Athenians. Lindos, in the latest tribute 
list (40) in which it appears (A.T.L., 37 of 415/4; for the date, see Tod, Gr. Hist. Inscr.*, p. 266) 
paid 15 talents. In list 39 (416/5; see Tod, loc. cit.) Kamiros paid 10 talents, while in list 34 (421/0), 
besides Lindos’ 15 talents, appear 5 talents paid by Ialysos, 2 by the Diakrioi, and a talent each by 
the Pedies and Brikindarioi. As Lindos’ tribute was the same in lists 34 and 40, we may perhaps 
assume this to have been true of the other Rhodian communities and conclude that before the revolt 
Rhodes was paying a tribute of 34 talents per annum. It was the prospect of this revenue, as 
Thucydides (Joc. cit.) points out, which caused the Spartans to comply all the more readily with 
the propositions of the Rhodian oligarchs. 

“If we accept the suggestion of B. D. Meritt (4.J.4., XXXI, 1927, pp. 462-470), following 
Koehler (Ath. Mitt., VIII, 1884, pp. 179 ff.). Hiller von Gaertringen, however, in P. W., R.E., 
s.v. Rhodos, p. 772, prefers to assign this casualty list to the battle of Knidos in 394 or that of 
Naxos in 376. 

°Cf. A. H. J. Greenidge, Handbook of Greek Constitutional History (London, 1896), p. 218, 
and references there: also Hiller in P. W., R.E., loc. cit. 

‘C. T. Seltman, Greek Coins (London, 1933), p. 150. 

* For Rhodian history of the period under review see especially H. van Gelder, Geschichte der 
alten Rhodier (The Hague, 1900), pp. 80-85, and Hiller von Gaertringen (Joc. cit.). Hiller postu- 
lates an oligarchic revolution in 397, on the evidence of Aristotle (Politics, 1302b, 1304b): this 
would imply a preceding popular democracy under Spartan control, since Aristotle refers to the 
cause of the revolt as extreme provocation by the demagogues. It is hard to reconcile such contra- 


” 
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The inscription confirms that the parent cities of Rhodes continued to maintain 
a vigorous corporate existence despite the foundation of the new city (cf. Hiller, 
op. cit., p. 769). This was particularly the case with religious matters, for the old 
municipalities, which had given their names to the Rhodian demes, administered the 
cults of the original d4uos. Much of the evidence is, however, of later date (eso rricGs 
XM, 677, 694, 761-2, etc.) : we now have an indication that, in secular matters also, 
in the first years of the new city the Ialysians were able to act on their own initiative 
in foreign affairs, while the Athenians, for their part, regarded Ialysos as still of an 
importance to justify the appointment of proxenoi there besides, presumably, in 
Rhodes itself. 

The earlier grant of mpoéevia may have been one of that series of grants with 
which Athens attempted to strengthen her position in the Aegean in the last phase of 
the Peloponnesian War. A number of proxeny decrees dating ca. 411/0 seems to 
bear witness to a definite Athenian policy: e.g., J.G., I’, 106, 110a, 113, 143, 144 and 
perhaps Agora I 1674, which is in Ionic characters though perhaps of too early a date 
(415/4) to be included.* All these refer to the eastern, and particularly to the south- 
eastern area. No. 143 is directly connected with the Hellespont, a vital point for 
Athenian survival, and in no. 106 Polykles, Peraieus, and Aristoboulos are specifically 
mentioned as having influence in that region. Similarly Euagoras (113), the Hali- 
carnassians (110a), Proxenides of Knidos (144), and perhaps our man of Ialysos 
(the father) may well have been so honored in order to maintain pro-Athenian 
enthusiasm in places liable to disaffection, when Athenian naval power was no longer 
able to do so in a more direct manner. 

One other proxeny decree (Plate 24) may be added to this list, and in consequence 
dated ca. 410 B.c. This is /.G., I’, 146,*° the revised text of which names a certain 
Proxenos of Chalke, the little island off Rhodes, as proxenos and benefactor. This 
appears in the Corpus as referring to Chaleion, on the Corinthian Gulf, but a reference 
to the southeastern Aegean suits the political probabilities, as well as the epigraphic 
requirements, very much better. 

ca. 411/0 B.c. NON-STOIX. 
Ilpoyoevos Xahk|wéos (2?) mpdxoevos xat] 
evepyérns Xad| Kearns Kal ot TovTo 7a.| 
Ges. vacat 
[€S]oyoer rér Bor& kali 76u d€uor, avaypadoar Tp | 


dictory circumstances with the previous history of the new state. It is more likely that Aristotle 
refers to the revolution of 390, when the oligarchs applied for Spartan help and received seven 
triremes under Eudokimos, Philodokos, and Diphilas (Diodoros, XIV, 97) or twenty-seven under 
Teleutias (Xenophon, Hellenica, IV, 8, 23-24). 

® Published by B. D. Meritt in Hesperia, V, 1936, p. 381. 

10 Published by Kavvadias in “Ed. ’Apy., 1898, pp. 12-14, with a photograph on plate I. See 
also A. Wilhelm in Mélanges Nicole (Paris, 1905), p. 601. 
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ePall oxo |evov rov [Xa xedrev é€orédet | 

[\Oiv Jer €v 7o[ dev tpdXoeEvov Kai evepy | 

[érev kai] 75s Tov| To Twatdas: hdaos 8 av we] 
| ddcx6vrat | A TEV TE pone rev | 

| ated Coen Kal TOS mpuTaves Kal TOs | 

[ 


10 


OTpaTeyos “St Se Se ok a ee eee | 


The lettering is Attic, but in line 1 A=d, and in line 2 H=y, [ =y, and 
A again =X. The first three lines are in a loose stoichedon, but subsequent lines have 
no stoichedon arrangement: there are between 26 and 38 letters in a line. 

The letters of line 4 are crowded, with spacing very much closer than that in 
line 5. Indeed, a line spaced like line 4 would contain 39 letters, whereas a full line 5 
would have room for only 26 letters. It seems likely that the cutter wished to give 
extra prominence to the name of the proxenos by increasing the spaces between the 
letters of the line referring to him: unfortunately the name must overlap into line 4 
by two letters; if these two were inscribed where three might go on the basis of 
previous spacing, line 4 with 38 letters will occupy the same space on the stele as 
line 5 with 206. 

Line 6: Proxeny decrees with headings similar to this repeat the formula of the 
heading in the body of the inscription (e.g., J.G., I’, 103, 125; J.G., IT’, 130, 133). It 
therefore seems desirable to make a restoration which, unlike that in J.G., I°, will 
include the words kat evepyérev at this point. 

Line 8: The letters em are clearly discernible on the squeeze and moderately 
sure in the published photograph. They must belong to the formula whereby those 
honored in the decree are entrusted to the care and protection of the magistrates, and 
on this basis the necessary supplements have been made. Cf. J.G., I’, 59 lines 14 ff., 
110 lines 32-34, 118 lines 15-20, 149 lines 11-16, etc. 

Similar considerations of space and length of line make necessary certain cor- 
rections, which I record here, in /.G., I’, 19 and 20. For a photograph of the former 
(Plate 24) I am indebted to Markellos Mitsos, Director of the Epigraphical Museum 
in Athens. The first two lines of no. 20 belong with the text of no. 19, A. E. 
Raubitschek ** having shown that they form part of the same inscription. The stoiche- 
don unit of this earlier decree measures 0.0147 m. across and 0.019 m. down. 


458/7 B.c. STOIX. 48 (except line 1) 
a |dr(ta Kat Me ae “Adevatov Kat] “Eyeorai| ov] 
[edoxoev re Bode Kat 7]6[e Séuor- ...°... is] él] purdveve, oes! 
— eypappareve, —--—]o|.... €meardre, had] Bpov epxe, ’Ap[xé]8e 
[roseelre se sons renner ee ec ey | ravro/ [...] 


11 See T.A.P.A., LXXV, 1944, p. 10, note. 
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Cn ape ed eee oe co a aeetoe Ge: Se ee eae Ja [hotrwes | 
[exoopkdcocr aduxdpevou és "Eyeorav hedécba |t To[v| d[enov dé] 
[ka dvdpas avtixa wdda: wlep[t Sérlo ....7.. [h|vepa hécopu| ep .. | 
Wecedocy ee: eT Se Tov hé[pxlo[v dprd|vale- how]los 8 av 6ud[coa] 
[w hdmavtes, hor orparleyot émedebév| tov maplayy[ed..°...] 
LO Be Rr are irre rep pera TlOv ho[p|xorév hémlos ....]s “Eyleoravo. | 
faedt Pere tae eTOOe po€ | diopa rode Kat Tov [hop |o[v| aval ypadoa | 


[ce €oréher NiOiver eu | ddeu Tov ypapparéa rés Bods: [hor S€ 7] 
[oderat aopcboodvt lov: hof[e| € codaxpéras 86[v]ro[v 75 dpyvp | 
[tov Kahéoar de kal er |i xoéna rév mpeoBetav rév *E[ yeoratov | 
[és mputavetov és Tov | vopulopevov ypdvov ” Bide| pos etme: 7a] 

[wev Gra Kabdrep re Bloder- 7d S€ Nourdv éredav | péar Bes Er] 
[Ooow am “Eyeoraiov ho x|épvys mpooay| éro | 
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Gud” 6,910" b\seasy 8 he Nees ele) 6 


to ee er Bilao keer es 70|s m|péoBes —— (or w[ putavas]?) ——|] 
lacuna 


ZOE a oars |KO AZ | - ] 


©! (0 ie) 0:10:78) <0) 0) <0! 0y10) ©) 8 0) 0) (0 0 ©. '@ (6) @ 61-0 6, 0. @ <o 6) 6 14: 6-8) 0 


The letters of the heading are larger than those of rest of the inscription. The 
spacing of those which survive shows clearly that the text of J.G., I’, 19 (Svppaxia 
‘“Adevaiov Kat “Eyeoraiov) restores too short a line. Reading yo- for o- in ocvppayia, 
one has room for a further eight letters, and the words quAta kai supply the deficiency 
exactly. The formula ¢udia kat yovrpaxia is orthodox, and examples of it may be 
found, e.g., in the treaty with Perdikkas (/.C., I’, 71, lines 75-76) and in J.G., I’, 
90, line 25. 

Line 3: Raubitschek (Joc. cit.) finds traces of Bp before o in the archon’s name. 
In conformity with this the treaty is now dated to 458/7 B.c. See S.E.G., X, no. 7. 

Line 10: The letter following «, half of which is tentatively indicated by Hiller, 
seems to be y: The nature of the surface preceding the ¢ indicates a sigma, and I feel 
confident that the phrase read rds “Eyeoraios (or rots “Eyeoraious). 

In lines 16-17 is incorporated a suggestion kindly made to Meritt by A. M. 
Woodward (éredav ———— mpocayéro). 

Details of the oath presumably occupied the lacuna between fragments a and Db. 
For the restoration of fragment b made by Raubitschek a slightly altered form is 
here preferred which corresponds more closely to that of Thucydides, V, 19. There 
is space for four names of delegates, plus patronymics, as in the treaties with Rhegion 
encaieontini (1.G., rol, oZ). 

Raubitschek’s publication of /.G., I°, 20” is based on a stoichedon line of 48 
letters, i.e., the same length as that of the Segesta treaty which was inscribed on 


12 A FE. Raubitschek, loc. cit., where a photograph of the squeeze is also published. 
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the upper part of the same stele. But whereas the horizontal measurement of the 
stoichedon chequer unit is 0.0147 m. in the Segesta treaty, in the treaty with Halikya1 
it is 0.013 m. There is space therefore not for 48 but for 54 letters, and the text 
below has been reconstructed on that basis. 

Raubitschek’s text is further open to the objections (a) that the Athenians as a 
contracting party are not mentioned, and (b) that the Segestaeans are introduced, 
even appearing to be the contracting party with whom Halikyai is making the treaty. 
This appearance of Segesta is explained by Raubitschek on the grounds that Athens 
was making a joint treaty with the two states which would reinforce the earlier treaty. 
It seems more likely that Athens and Halikyai made an alliance on the same terms as 
those of the Athens-Segesta alliance, and that therefore it was highly convenient to 
inscribe the new treaty on the same stele which bore the terms of the old.”* And since 
the same terms were made, the words duAtav Kat youppaxiav have been included in 
line 3, in correspondence with the newly restored heading of J.G., I°, 19. 


ca. 433/2 B.c. STOIX. 54 
[€doxoe]v rev Borer [Kat rou d€uor ... .% of AEM PUTOVEVE. ph oat cam | 
.. €ypap|pareve, “Ap[..°%!.. émeordre, ... ones eize* “AOevaiors | 
Kat hadu|xkvators “EA[vpous didiav Kat xovuppayiay etvar Kata Ta xov | 


2 


[yxetwev ]a ta mpos “ABlevatos ha “Eyeotaious éotiv: tratra d€ roy ypayp | 
[aréa rés Blod€s avay|padoar ew wore ev Te avTer oréhe ev Ne. avay | 


éypamrar ka|t wept “E| yeoraiov ra éeboediopéva Tou Séuor vacat | 
The stoichedon chequer unit measures 0.013 m. across and 0.019 m. down. 


The association with Segesta led Raubitschek to cite for this treaty a passage in 
Thucydides (VI, 6, 2), where in 416 B.c. the Segestaeans invoked Athenian assistance 
THY yevoperynv emt Adyntos Kai Tov mporépov Toh€“ov Acovrivey Evupaxiav avapipyvjo- 
xovtes. Hude and Classen omit Acovrivev, which makes it appear that Laches in 427/6 
made a treaty with Segesta; it was proposed that this treaty may have been J/.G., I’, 20. 
But, quite apart from the question of the literary context and its translation, the 
omission of Segesta from the inscription eliminates any reference to Laches. I suggest 
that this treaty may have been made ca. 433/2, when the Athenians were very active 
diplomatically in the west, and were making certain of their allies in Sicily before 
the onset of the impending storm. ‘“ Treaties forever’? with Rhegion and Leontini 


were reaffirmed,* and even the smallest city would be welcomed into the Athenian 
alliance. 


A. G. WoopHEAD 


Corpus CHRISTI COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE 


** The new text of the second alliance is to be republished as S.E.G., X, 64. 
4B. D. Meritt, Cl. Qu., 1946, pp. 85-91. 
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RULERS 


Attalos II: éy ri ’Arrddov orods, 29 (13 8) 
Augustus and Tiberius, ante a. 14 p.: Adro- 


k[pdropos Katcapos XeBacros xlai TiBeptov 


Ka| éoapos | , 41-42 (30) 


MEN AND WOMEN 


*A[——-—-], ca. 383 B.c., father or husband (?) 
of ’Adpodioia, 51 (57) 


A|--—-—] (Moppwortows), ca. 312 B.c., father 
of te ‘ . )éevos, 2 (1 24) 
A[---—-—] (3¢dirrws), ca. 266 B.c., father of 


Etivixos, 6 35 

["A]Beev, archon in 458/7, 58 3 

"Ayabapxos [K]nduoe’s, anagrapheus in 95/4, 26 
(12 58) 

*Ayabo[———], ca. 312 B.c., 1 (15) 

*AyaokAns (uradnjrros), ca. 266 B.c., father of 
Ailv]not8npos, 6 41 

[*AyeAaos *A]yeAdov ‘AXaevs, secretary of the 
prytaneis of Kekropis in 95/4, 26 (12 47); 
[Aw ApPAl |; 260'( 1253) 37A.*A.926 (12 36-37) 

[’A]yéAaos (‘AAaed’s), ca. 128 B.c., father of 
[’AyéAaos], 26 (12 47); [’A.] (‘A.), father of 
[*A.], 26. (12 53) 

‘AyvdOeos, archon in 140/39, 18 (936); [‘A.], 
t/7 (91) 

*AOnvatis, ca. 300 B.c., 51 (56) 

*AOnvdSwpos (IlaAAnved’s), councillor in 140/39, 
Lo 77) 

*AOnvorods Aapartpevs, flutist in 95/4, 26 (12 57) 

Ail[v]noi8jpos *AyaboxX€ovs Suradjr (tos), ephe- 
bos of Kekropis in 246/5, 6 41 

Aloxivys (Oivaios), ca. 277 B.c., father of Médor- 
tos, 4 6) 8) 

Aicxpiov (Adomexeds), councillor in 140/39, 19 


(9 87) 

Aioypévins (Adwrexev’s), councillor in 140/39, 
19 (993) 

[°A JAééav8[ pos] Kriowvlos] MiAjows, saec. I a., 
49 (47) 


’AdeEavSpos (Badnpe’'s), ca. saec. II p., 50 (54) 

*Aupdvios ’AvaddAvatios, priest of the eponymos 
of Antiochis in 140/39, 19 (951, [133-134]) 

<A>vaépd[ rns], archon in 279/8, 1 (11) 


*Avdpovixos (*AAwzexevs), councillor in 140/39, 
19 (992) 

*AvruxAjs, archon in 325/4, 39 (25) 

’AvtikAjs *"Eéyxéatouv Aigwveds, proedros in 244/73, 
4 (36); 7A. ’ELéyxéorov Ai.], 4 (Chr. 6) 

*Avtimatpos “Avtirdtpov Aapmrpetds, ephebos in 
123/2, 24 (11 108) 

*Avrimatpos (Aaprrpeds), ca. 143 B.c., father of 
*Avrimatpos, 24 (11 108) 

[’Avrimatpos| (Xumadrjrrws), ca. 279 B.c., father 
of [ Avot] KAjs, 617 

*Avrimatpos “Avri[rdrpov] BAvets, otparnynoas émt 
tovs bmAeitas 76 €BS[opov], ca. 15 B.c., 41 (29) 

*Avri[ratpos| (Aves), ca. 48 B.c., father of 
*Avtiratpos, 41 (29) 

*Avtip|...]s Sreddvov Knydguore’s, ephebos in 
12372, 24 (11 i414) 

’Alvripdv| (Pnyaet’s), ca. 266 B.c., father of 
IloAvevxros, 6 43 


*An[------— ], ambassador from Segesta in 
458/7, 59 20 
*AroAAwvios = Audutporaeds), councillor in 


140/39, 19 (995) 

[*Ar]loAAovios (Kyduoet’s), ca. 143 B.c., father 
of *Apxias, 24 (11 112) 

*AroAAwvos (MiAjows), saec. II a., father of 
Eipnvn, 49 (50) 

*Ap[--——], prytanis ca. 433/2, 60 2 

*ApiapdOns TloAeuatov Svradyrrios, treasurer of 
the prytaneis of Kekropis in 95/4, 26 (12 46) ; 
[’A. IL. Sura]Arjrrios, 26 C1252 ee Are sie 
Be C2 27-20) = [As] (32), 20 C1260) 

*Apirtiov (*AAwrexeds), councillor in 140/39, 19 
(9 89) 

*ApiatoBovAos Meviamov ‘Papvovows, saec. III a., 
50: (52) 

*Apt[arddnuos |, archon in 352/1, 33 (16 24-25) 

*Apiorodypos, toxotes in 246/5, 619; Ne VEER 

[°Ap |ioroxAR[s], on a funerary monument ca. 


450 B.c., 45 (374) 
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*Apioro| Kp |drns "Apioropevou[s], imit. saec. II a., 
40 (28 6) 

’"Apiotokparns (@opate’s), councillor in 140/39, 
19 (9 103) 

"Apioropevns, fin. saec. III a., father of ’Apioro- 
[xp |arns, 40 (28 6) 

*Apiotwv (MiArjows), saec. I a., father of ’Adpo- 
divaia, 49 (48) 

*ApxeotAaos "Hwvos *HXeios, saec. IIT a., 48 (44) 

*Apte[————] *Axepd|ovoros |, saec. V a., 38 (23) 

*ApLxé]8n[ pos], orator in 458/7, 58 3-4 

[Ap ]xéAaos (TlaAAnveds ), councillor in 140/39, 
19 (978) 

[°Ap]xeé8ys, on a funerary monument ca. 450 
Big to, or 2) 

*Apxta[s], archon in 346/5, 34 (16 31) 

*Apxias [Am ]oAdAwviov Kydes], ephebos in 
123/2, 24 (11 112) 

*Aravi[a] @xpwvos Tupia, ca. saec. I p., 50 (53) 

*Arrwas (’AvaddAvorwos), councillor in 140/39, 19 
(9 106) 

’"Adpodioia ’Apiotwvos MiAnaia, saec. I a., 49 (48) 

*Agpodioia *A[——-—-—], ca. 350 B.c., 51 (57) 


Baowreidys (Kpwed’s), councillor in 140/39, 19 
(9 111) 


T[----—] (Moppwovows), ca. 312 B.c., father of 
[3 ]@evoxAjs, 2 (1 25) 

TAalixos], ca. 110 a.p., father of [‘Eppe]ias, 37 
(229) 

TAavicov (Kpwridns), ca. 302 B.c., father of 
[KaAAlotparos], 3 (23) 


[Apa |xovridns, 6 45 

Aewoxparys (@opaeds), councillor in 140/39, 19 
(9 104) 

Anpayopas (@opae’s), councillor in 140/39, 19 
(9 102) 

Anpaivetos Pir] wvos éx Kodw(vot), ephebos of 
Aigeis in 246/5, 6 42 

Anpyrpios, archon in 123/2, 23 (11 92); | An- 
pn |rptos, 24 (11 106 ) 

[Anpajrpios °AAw | rex nev, sculptor ca. 403 B.c., 
38 (24) 


[Anp|jrptos (MuArjovos), aet. imp. Rom., father 
of [Avovy]c08w[ pos], 49 (49) 

Anpox[--—], ca. 233 B.c. (?), father of [A]q- 
poobérvns, 40 (27 a) 

[A] npoobévns Anuox|—--—— ], polemarch ca. 
200 B.c. (?), 40 (27 a) 

Anpoxdpn|[s | (Avreyovidos), ca. 266 B.C., father 
of ILapapvfos, 6 34 

Aif . 42... Jos (‘Ayvovatos), ca. 236 B.C., father of 
TiwoxdAjs, 15 (6 34-35) 

Arxaiorodts TapBorddys, priest of the eponymos 
of Kekropis in 95/4, 26 (12 56) 

Avoyevns (’Adwzekevs ), councillor in 140/39, 19 
(9 91) 

Avoyévns (€k Kodowvot), ca. 143 B.c., father of 
[—-———]os, 24 (11 117) 

Awsoros Pivootpdtrov [—----—— ], proedros in 
95/4, 25 (12 5-6) 

AwSw[pos ———], sculptor ca. 200 B.c. (?), 40 
(27-2) 

Avopédov, archon in 247/6, 4 (3 9-10) 

Awpryloros], fin. saec. III a., father of [Tod ]¥- 
pv[n]oros, 40 (28 1) 

[Ac]ovvovos, on a funerary monument ca. 450 
B.c., 45 (37 13) 

[Avow ]ovos, archon in 135/4, 22 (101) 

Avovvows (*Avtixe’s), saec. II/I a., father of 
Xdpns, 47 (41 a) 

[Ac]ow [ows S]|rpar[—-—— TJapyy[rros], saec. 
III/II a., 47 (43) 

Avovvovos (IlaAAnve’s), councillor in 140/39, 19 
(9 76) 

Avovicro| s > Joxpa[rov DvAd | ovos, kosmetes of 
the epheboi in 123/2, 23 (1192); A. 3. @., 
24 (11 101-104, four times) ; A., 23 (11 95) 

| Acovy | od8e | pos Anp | nrpiou [ M.A} J ovos, aet. wp. 
Rom., 49 (49) 

[Apa] xovri8ns A[—-&5—]os ILaavie’(s), ephebos 
of Pandionis in 246/5, 6 45 

Awvaros ), saec. II p., 42 (32) 

Awvaros, saec. II p., father of Awvaros, 42 (32) 

Acpwor, saec. III/II a 52 (58) 

[ Awpoe los Awpobéov *Epo[iddns], proedros ca. 
190 B.c., 17 (8 4) 

Awpofeos (’Epouddys), ca. 223 B.c., father of 
| Awpobe]os, 17 (8 4) 
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Bipyvn “Arroddwviov Mirnoia Padaxptwvos Aapar- 
Tpeews yun”, saec. II a., 49 (50) 

Ricidoros [éé] Otov, ca. 200 a.v., 42 (33) 

*Kéaxév (Iaddnveds), councillor in 140/39, 19 
(9 73) 

*"Eéjkeotos (Aigwve’s), ca. 277 B.c., father of 
*Avricdjs, 4 (36); "El éjxecros| (Ai.), father 
of ’A., 4 (Chr.6) 

[‘Fép|rios [Ep] podépou *Axapveds, ephebos of 
Oineis in 246/5, 6 38 

[‘Edprios] (’Ayapve’s), ca. 279 z.c., father of 
[‘Eppodpos], 6 16 

*Emryé|vq]s Emyévov'Pyyovouos, ephebos in 123/2, 
24 (11 113) 

*Exvyévns (Pyyovows), ca. 143 B.c., father of 
*Excyé[vys, 24 (11 113) 

[?E | ruxparys (IIreAcdovos), ca. 273 B.c., father 
of Nixoxparys, 18 (9 40) 

[°Ep]aciorpalros], on a funerary monument 
ca. 450 B.c., 45 (376) 

[‘Eppe|ias TAa[vxov], eponymos of Aigeis ca. 
138/9-150/1, 37 (229) 

‘Eppias (Aaprrpe’s), ca. 143 B.c., father of 
Novpyvios, 24 (11 111) 

[‘Ep ] woy[évns], saec. III/II a., father of [Bé]- 
apoosL vy], 52 (60) 

[ ‘Eppodwpos ‘Eoptiov “Axa | pveds, paidotribes in 
246/5, 616; ‘E. °A., 752-53; [‘Ep]pddwpos 
(-A.), father of [‘Edp]rios, florwit ca. 266 B.c., 
6 38 

"Epos, saec. I p., 52 (59) 

[Eva ]Axos Poxivov [-—-—], ephebos of Deme- 
trias in 246/5, 6 36 

[E |éapxéSys, on a funerary monument ca. 450 
Bee 45:.03/ %) 

Ev Bovrldns (Aigwveds), ca. 236 B.c., father of 
EvBovdos, 15 (6 31) 

BiBovrdos EiBovdidlolv Aigwvetds, secretary in 
2038/2, 15.06'31) 

[ E ]%dnp0s (Hireatos), ca. 1/348.co a tatner OL 
[Bb |xré[pevos], 18 (95) ; Ev. (Ei), father of 
Ei., 18 (9 41) 

[Bb ]xAeéSys, on a funerary monument ca. 450 
Bie. ot (37 3) 

[Et ]«de/Sys, on a funerary monument ca. 450 
B.c., 45-(37 5) 

[ Hix |Ajs Bepeveixions, herald in 203/2, 16 (6 Emr 
[Ed. B.], 16 (6 75-77) 


HixAyjs Tpwepeeds, herald in 140/39, 18-19 (9 49- 
50) ; [Ev. T.], 19 (9 124-125) 

[ Bd |xri| pevos Eidjuov Eireatos, orator in 
140/39, 18 (95); Ei. Ei. Ei, 18 (941); 
Ev. Ei, treasurer of the prytaneis of An- 
tiochis in 140/39, 18 (9 26-27) ; Eixrép[evos] 
Eireat| os], secretary of the prytaneis of An- 
tiochis in 140/39, 18 (934-35); Bi. Bi., 
treasurer and secretary of the prytaneis of 
Antiochis in 140/39, 18 (9 43, 47) ; Bd. (Ei), 
councillor in 140/39, 19 (957) 

Hixtipevos (Et’mupidys), ca. 277 B.c., father of 
TloAvktynpwv, 3 (33); [ Ed. | (Bi.), father of 
[It.],4 (Chr. 2-3) ; [Eixri]pevos (Ed.), father 


OieLinlso 2 

Eipayos [--“*'S——], assistant secretary in 
95/4, 26 (12 54-55) 

[Ein |vnoros [-—-—] (Mvppwovtoros), councillor 


in 279/8, 2 (123); [B’. -— M.], 2 (1 55-58) 

Evvixos Alea S|¢7rr10s, ephebos of Aka- 
mantis in 246/5, 6 35 

[E Jiropos, saec. I/II p., 47 (41d) 

Evpurtdys feces eke ses XodA Japyets, ephebos of 
Akamantis in 246/5, 6 34 

Birvyidys, saec. II p., father of Zezupos, 42 (32) 

Evdy[pos], orator in 458/7, 59 15 

[Eb |¢pood|vn “Ep ]uoy[évov], saec. IIT/II a., 52 
(60) 


[Z| #vov Mvacé[ ov], floruit ca. 300 B.c., inscribed 
saec. II p., 42 (31) 
Zomvpos Birvyisov, saec. II p., 42 (32) 


"Hiwvy (HAcos), saec. III a., father of *Ap- 
kecidaos, 48 (44) 

‘Hpaxdéov (Kpwets), councillor in 140/39, 19 
(9 110) 


@epuiorvos (Padrnped's), Cas 200 B.G, fathers or 
Soxparns, 6 47 

Ocworl| oxrjs |, archon in 347/6, 33 (16 26-27 ) 

[@cd8oros], archon in 95/4, 25 (121), 26 (1238) 

[@edSoros] (’Apditporpbev), ca. 168 B.c., father 
of [@edAvros], 22 (10 2) 

@cdSwpos Oivaios, flutist in 140/39, 19 (950); 
®. Oivai[os], 19 (9 127-128) 

[ @edXuTos @codorov *Auditpor7pbev |, secretary in 
135/4, 22 (102) 
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[@e]oxapisy[s], on a funerary monument ca. 
450 s.c., 45 (37 14) 

@rpov (Tipios), ca. saec. I p., father of ’Aravi[a], 
50 (53) 


ToAdas (IaAAnve’s), councillor in 140/39, 19 
(9 72) 

"Ioapyos Ze[voxA]éous ék Kepapé (wv), ephebos of 
Akamantis in 246/5, 6 36 

"Iwv (‘Apdurporaed’s), councillor in 140/39, 19 
(9 98) 


Kaddddns (’A@uove’s), ca. 266 B.c., father of 
No[v]¢padys, 6 42 

[KdAdur ]xo|s ?-——], secretary of the prytaneis 
of Oineis in 203/2, 15 (628-29) ; KddALurm ? Jos 
[---——], 16 (6 43-44) 

[KddAurros] PidcoriSo[v] ’O70ev, treasurer of the 
prytaneis of Oineis in 203/2, 16 (641); 
K, ’O., 15 (6 21-22, 37) 

Kada[iorn (?)] “Apon[via] “Yuv[ov] yulvy], 
saec. III a., 46 (40) 

[KaAAlorparos] TAavxwvols Kpw]ri8y[s], orator 
in 269/8, 3 (2 3-4) 

[KA ]eropi[8ys], on a funerary monument ca. 
450 s.c., 45 (378). See also [’Ov]yropi[8ys] 

KXcopdduv *ALnv(ceds), polemarch in 220/19, 21 

KAcov[-——], dedicant ca. med. saec. IV a., 33 
(169) 

KxXeovooros (’Apdutporateds ), councillor in 140/39, 
19 (997) 

KXecorimos (*Apditporaeds), councillor in 140/39, 
19 (9 100) 

KAéwv (Apdurporateds), councillor in 140/39, 
19 (999) 

KAéov Ki kvvveds], herald in 95/4, 26 (12 55-56) 

Kparaipévns (PiAaidns), ca. 143 B.c., father of 
Me... ]xos, 24 (11 116) 

KryouxA|———| (Avtiyovidos), ca. 
father of Xaipryévys, 6 32 

Kri| ovo |v, saec. Ill a., 52 (61) 

Krjowv (MiAnows), saec. La., father of [A ]Aégav- 
8[ pos], 49 (47) 

Kvdnvop, archon in 244/3, 3 (3 2) ° [Ku ]d/vop, 
URC Pew hey Rl ae 


266 B.C., 


Aéwv (Eireaios), councillor in 140/39, 19 (958) 

Avxédpwv Sovneds, treasurer of the Council in 
140/39, 19 (951, [130-131] ) 

[Av]oarfas, on a funerary monument ca. 450 
B45: (3/7 1) 

Avo.[---—], priest of the eponymos of Oineis 
in 203/2, 16 (6 44-45, [55-57] ) 

Avotas Mujor[ os], saec. I p., 50 (51) 

[Aver] «Ags [’Avturdtpov Svrad7rrwos |, akontistes 
in 246/5, 617; A. Svrady[rros], 7 57-58 

Avototparn, ca. 350 B.C., 52°(62)} 


Me[—-—-], ca. 312 B.c., father of Xa[--—-], 
2 (1 49-51) 

Me[... ]xos Kparaipeévov S.Aai8[7]s, ephebos in 
123/2, 24 (11 116) 

Mevexpdrns XapiE€vov @opixvos, secretary in 140/39, 
18 (937); [M. X.] ©., 17 (91-2) 

Mev<e>xparns (PdAvevs), saec. III1/II a., father 
of Nixdorpatos, 51 (55) 

MeveAaos (’AAwzexe’s), councillor in 140/39, 19 
(9 88) 

MevecOei[s —“25-— Kex]yvei(s), ephebos of 
Akamantis in 246/5, 6 33 

Méviamos (‘Payvovowos), saec. III a., father of 
*ApiotoBovdos, 50 (52) 

Milvlis: A. Novupuos Mi[v]is Badnpe’s, archon 
between 138/9 and 150/1, 37 (22 2-4) 

Mracé|as], florwit ca. 333 B.c., father of [Z]ivov, 
inscribed saec. II p., 42 (31) 

MoXorros Aicxivov Oivaios, orator in 244/3, 4 
(38) 

Movo[at]o[s] *AdAcEav8pev’s, aet. imp. Rom., 46 
(39) 


[N]avxpari8[ ys], on a funerary monument ca. 
450 B.c., 45 (37 10) 

Na[vovyévys], archon in 368/7, 34 (16 35-36) 

Nextas (AiyAue’s), ca. 97 B.c., father of Tapay- 
[r]etvos, 30 (143) 

Ne[ oxAzs Bepeverxidns], flutist in 203/2, 16 (6 47- 
48, [80-83 | ) 3 

Nuxavop (Muppwovtovos), ca. 173 B.c., 17 (9 4) 

Nixias [Nix ]iov We'’s, proedros in 203/2, 15 
(6 33-34 ) 

[Nex ]ias (Ie’s), ca. 236 B.c., father of Nixias, 
15 (6 33-34) 
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[Nc ]xox[«]JAqjs, on a funerary monument ca. 450 
Bc., 45 (37 11) 

Nixoxpdrys [BE |aixpdrov Irededovos, proedros in 
140/39, 18 (9 39-40) 

Nixdorpatos Mev<e>xpdrov @dve's, saec. III/II a., 
ls 55) 

[ Nixoy | (Hireatos), ca. 312 B.c., father of 
fan ty ae .. &ys |, 1 (liz) 

Novpyvios “Eppiov Aau[rpe|vs, ephebos in 123/2, 
24 (11 111) 

A. Novpywos Mij[v]is Badnpeds, archon between 
138/9 and 150/1, 37 (22 2-4) 

No|[v]dpd8ys KadAddov ’A@uoveds, ephebos of 
Kekropis in 246/5, 6 42 


Ee[voxA]js (ek Kepapéwv), ca. 266 B.c., father 
of "Icapyos, 6 36 

Eévov Ku[8]a6y(vaev’s), saec. III a., father of 
Tiz[-——], 48 (46) 


[Oi]vodiros, archon in 64/3 (?), 30 (142); 
[Oivedir los, 30 (148) 

‘Odvprriov (Kpwe’s), councillor in 140/39, 19 
(9 109) 

“Ovaco[s] (AyyeAnbev), aet. imp. Rom., father 
of Ls . |vos, 46 (38) 

*Ovjonos, ante med. saec. IV a., 35 (19) 

[°Ov|nropi[8ys], on a funerary monument ca. 
450 s.c., 45 (37 8). See also [KA Jecropé[ 8ys | 


Tlawrivayos, fin. saec. Il a., father of [Te]A€orys, 


40 (28 2) 

Tlapdpv6os Anpoxapo[vs ——--], ephebos of 
Antigonis in 246/5, 6 34 

M[a]rpolxAjs --—], aet. imp. Rom., father of 


[———]drov, 48 (45) 

Ildtpov (Adwzexeds ), councillor in 140/39, 19 
(9 90) 

TloXepatos (Sumradyrrios), £¢..128 8.c., father ot 
*ApiapdOns, 26 (12 46) ; [1.] (3.}, father of 
[As], 26 (1252) 

TloAvdwpos ‘Podwvos @vpait|a|sys, ephebos of 
Hippothontis in 246/5, 6 45 

Tlodvevkros ’Al vripdv|tos Pyyaed(s), ephebos in 
246/5, 6 43 

TloAvkrijpov Eixriyévov Evmupidys, secretary in 
2447 3,,0-(38 8) ; |ToBs, Eérpi |ons, 4 (Chr. 2- 
3); [IL. Evdcri]pévov Eé[zvpidys], 5 2 


[IfoA J¥pr[n]oros Atopy orov|, init. saec. II (hee 
40 (281) 

Ipogevidns, archon in 203/2, 15 (630) 

IIpogevos XaAdx[Wéws | XaA[xedrns], proxenos ca. 
411/0, 57 1-2; [Ipoé]evos 6 [Xadkedrys], 57 4-5 

[IL ]pwrouévys ireaios, assistant secretary in 
203/2, 16 (6 46) ; II. Bi., 16 (6 68-70) 

IIv608wpos, fin. saec. III a., father of [® ]opvcxos, 
40 (28 4) 

IIvppos  (Kpwet’s), councillor in 140/39, 19 
(9.212) 


‘Podwov (@vparradyns), ca. 266 B.c., father of 
TIoAvdwpos, 6 45 


[SJappias Xapuxdgovs, init. saec. II a., 40 (28 5) 
[Saplar[é]ov Iaaets, treasurer of the pry- 
taneis of Pandionis ca. 80 B.c., 29 (135) 
Latupiov (MaddAnve’s), councillor in 140/39, 19 

(9 74) 

Ldrupos, saec. 1V a., 53 (63) 

Sdrvpos (*Apditporaeds), councillor in 140/39, 
19 (996) 

[3 ]GevoxrHs T[-—--—] (Muppwovoros), councillor 
in 2/9/78, 2 (1 25) 

SiSov Aax[iddys], ex 7d dadppnrov in 95/4, 26 
(12 60-61) 

Sréfpavos (Kydiore’s), ca. 143 B.c., father of 
"Avrip[... ]s, 24 (11 114) 

Srnaixopos, ca. 223 B.c., father of fe an .|ias, 17 
(85) 

[S|rpar[—-—] (Tapyjrros), saec. I/II a, 
father of [Ac]ow[ows], 47 (43) 

Stpatirmos ‘Papvovouos, secretary of the Council 
and Demos in 140/39, 18 (948); [3. ‘P.], 
19 (9 118-119) 

Soxpatns Oeworiov Padrnpe’s, ephebos of Aiantis 
in 246/5, 647 

[Sloxpd[ rns] (@vAdows), ca. 156 B.c., father 
of Acovécvo|s], 23 (1192) S. (®.), father of 
A., 24 (11 101-104, four times) 

Méourros [SAveds], secretary of the Council and 
Demos in 203/2, 16 (6 45-46) ; 3éLourm Jos 
[@A Jvevs, 16 (6 62-64) 

[S|édpo[v .]rn[-—-—], mit. saec. ILa., 40 (287) 


Tapay|r |eivos Neiov Aly[wWseds], secretary in 
64/3 (?), 30 (143) 
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Tewoias Pwoxiddov "EAevoino[s], ephebos of Hippo- 
thontis in 246/5, 6 44 

[Te]iouxAct| dys], on a funerary monument ca. 
ASOrBc. 45. (37 16) 

[Te]A€orns Llaoydyxov, init. saec. II a., 40 (28 2) 

Tiw[--—] mais Eévwvos Kv [8 ]a0y(vatéws), saec. 
III a., 48 (46) 

[ Tiwapxtdys |, archon in 136/5, 22 (10 1) 


Tysoxdjs Acl. “2. Jov ‘Ayvovovos, orator in 203/2, 
15 (6 34-35) 
Tiwox|plarns Tipoxpa [rovs —-——], ephebos of 


Antigonis in 246/5, 6 33 

Tywoxpa[ rns] (’Avreyoridos), ca. 266 B.C., father 
of Tiwox|p]arns, 6 33 

Tipoorparos (’Epouddys), councillor in 140/39, 
19 (9 114) 


"Yuv[os], saec. III a., husband of KaAA[lorn (?) J, 
46 (40) 


[....]dpev, saec. II p., father of [-—-—]os, 
42 (32) 

Padakpiov Aapmrpeed’s, Saec. II a., husband of 
Eipr, 49 (50) 

[® Jadd[ v6] ns (AypvdAjber), ca. 266 B.C., 6 40 

Pavoxpiros (IlaAAnve’s), councillor in 140/39, 19 
(9 35) 

Piriotidys (’Ojbev), ca. 236 B.c., father of [Kaa- 
hirros |, 16 (6 41) 

Pirodnpos (‘AAae’s), ca. 266 B.c., father of 
[Dir ]oarparos, 6 40 

Pircdynpos (*AAwzexe’s), councillor in 140/39, 19 

(9 86) 

Pirobeos (’AvadAvorios), councillor in 140/39, 
LON 107) 

Diro[k]Ajs (Btovepeds), ca. 279 B.c., father of 
[... 2020... ], 613; [bro]xaAjs (Evwvupeds), 
egimergot | ons eh seas | O12 t°R0 

Pirovews, archon in 246/5,91 = 111; brdv[ews], 
630; [®.], 612 

Dirovixos [——-——]v Aapurrpeds, ephebos in 123/2, 
24 (11 110) 

[di ]Aogevi[8ys], on a funerary monument ca. 
450 B.c., 45 (37 9) 

PiAsatparos, ca. 128 B.c., father of Awdoros, 25 
(12.5) 


[SA ]dorparos Piro0djpov ‘AdAae’s, ephebos of 
Kekropis in 246/5, 6 40 

Pidwv, ca. saec. II/I a., 53 (64) 

@[iA]wv (ék Kodwvod), ca. 266 B.C., father of 
Anpaiveros, 0 42 

PiAwviSn[s --——], ephebos of Leontis in 246/5, 
6 31 

[®| opvakos IvOodepov, init. saec. II a., 40 (28 4) 

Poxiddys (-EAevoinos), ca. 266 B.c., father of 
Tewolas, 6 44 

Pwxkivos (Anpnrprados) , ca. 266 B.c., father of 
[ Eva |Axos, 6 36 


Xa[—-—] Me[---—--- ], secretary of the pry- 
taneis of Pandionis in 279/8, 2 (1 49-51) 
Xaupytidyns KopvdadAe's, assistant secretary in 
140/39, 18 (949); [X. K.], 19 (9 121-122 
Xaipeyévns KrynouAl|---—— ], ephebos of An- 
tigonis in 246/5, 6 32 

XaAk| devs | (Xadkearys), ca. 444 B.c., father of 
IIpoéevos, 57 1 

Xapys Atovvaiov "Avrwoyets, saec. II/lLa., 47 (41 a) 

Xapidypuos [---—] 4 pov & Kydav, ephebos in 
123/2, 24 (11 109) 

XapixAjs, fin. saec. III a., father of [X Japiraios, 
40 (28 3% and of [3 Jappias, 40 (28 5) 

Xapigevos (@opixios), ca. 173 B.c., father of 
Mevexparns, 18 (937); [X.] (@.), father of 
[M.], 17 (92) 

Xapicavd| pos —--—— ‘AXrpovovs], hoplomachos 
in 246/5, 618; [XapicavSp]los [‘AApovar]os, 
/ 51-52 


[X Japiratos XapixA€ous, init. saec. II a., 40 (28 3) 


[.]rm[----], fin. saec. III a., father of 
[S]eédool[v], 40 (287) 

[..]xov, on a funerary monument ca. 450 B.c., 
45 (37 16) 

[.. ]vos *Ovdoo[v ’Ay ]yeAnbev, act. imp. Rom., 46 
(38) 

[ . . ous, on a funerary monument ca. 450 B.c., 


45 (37 12) 


betes PAE [ie aie ne ei te a Tn |Avor[os |, proxe- 
nos ca. 394 B.c., 54 (65 2-4) 
[...]éevos A[—--——] (Muppwovows), councillor 


in 279/8, 2 (124) 
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[. .?. ]las Xryoixspov [-—--—], orator ca. 190 
BC l/ (85) 
extern es (adAnveds), councillor in 140/39, 19 
(979) 
[..?. .Jov [.?. ]evs, treasurer of the Council ca. 
200 B.c., 16 (7) 
[. .°...Jos (IladAnvets), councillor in 140/39, 19 
(9 80) 
.°...]s (Bireaios), councillor in 140/39, 19 
(9 59) 
[....8.... 8s Nikwvos Hireaios |, secretary in 
279/8, 11.2) 
ea eet eae | 6 Pidol K LAC ovs Ebwvupeds |, 
kosmetes of the epheboi in 246/5, 613; 
[os £029... Biro] KAdous [Ed ]ovupeds, 6 27-29 
See eee MTC ages |Sypov ‘Yr[wpeeds (?)], 
secretary in 246/5, 112 
[------ ] *ArcEdv8pou Olvydrnp ék« Da |Anpéwv, 
ca. saec. II p., 50 (54) 
[—-——]8ypos (‘Yrwpeeds ?), ca. 279 B.c., 112 
——— Jixivov, ambassador from Segesta in 
458/7, 59 20 
{[--——]xpa[rys] (®pedppios), ca. 266 B.c., 6 47 
[—------- |xpa[rovs @pledppios, ephebos of 
Leontis in 246/5, 6 47 
[----]Awv (IHapBorddyns), ca. 266 B.c., 639 
[---#=*+-——]aAevos TapBord8[ ys], ephebos of 
Erechtheis in 246/5, 6 39 


[—-“-2—] Nixdvopos Muppwovous, proedros in 


140/39, 17 (94) 


[----- Jos Avoyévov ék Kodwr[ od], ephebos in 
123/2, 24 (11 117) 


Best wtes Jos (Zvmerauwsy), councillor in 95/4, 26 
(12 77) 


(32) 
[—----]éorpar[os | (Anpytpiddos), ca. 266 B.c., 
6 37 


[ ca. 10 


—--S = Joorpér[ov —-—---], ephebos of De- 
metrias in 246/5, 6 37 

—--*~-~ —]ov Haaneds, secretary in 95/4, 
25 fob ese)) Ss Tlaave’s |, 26 (12 60) 


[—-——- 8 TIA |o6e[vs], treasurer of 
the prytaneis of Aigeis in 64/3 (2), 30 (14 10) 

[—---] 4 pos (& Kyddv), ca. 143 B.c., father 
of XapiSnmos, 24 (11 109) 

[----- ]s (Zvmerausy), councillor in 95/4, 26 
(12 76) 

[---—“="-——]v IIasaweds, secretary of the 


Council and Demos in 95/4, 26 (12 54) 


ace ene Ju Sypaxidys, antigrapheus (?) 


in 140/39, 19 (9 116) 

[— a oe  Jadd[ v6 Jov *AypvAndev, ephebos of 
Erechtheis in 246/5, 6 40 

[--——]érov, daughter of I[a]rpo[ «As -—-~] 
and wife of [---— Knd]eoue[vs], aet. imp. 
Rom., 48 (45) 


DEITIES, MONTHS, GAMES; AND FESTIVALS 


*ArddAAwv: [?ArdAAow], 18 (911); *AroAAOV 
TOL Ti [arpowr], 18 (911); *ArdAAwve role 
Ipoorarnptor], 15: *(6'2"3),; [Ar ]oAAww Tae 
Ipootarnpio, 18 (97) ; PArdAAw Tae IIpo]- 
ararnpiot, 25 (12 10) 

"ApTepis : [’Aprémide ret BovAaia|, 15 (63); 
*Apréw[ude Te BovAatac], 18 (97) ; ’Aprépde ret 
[BovAaiar Kat ret Doocddpor], 25 (12 10-11) ; 
*Aprépe| du TEL Pwcddpor|, 183(9 8) 


BovAaia: see “Aprepus 
Anuajrnp : Arjpytpr, 18 (9 10) 


Avovicta: Avovyoiwv, 23 (11 93-94) 
Avvuaos: [Acvlovicov, 93 = 113 


*EdadyBoriwv: "EAadpnBodiwvos, 4 (34); “EAa- 
[nBor|o[vos], 22 (103) ; EALadyBordvos], 
1 (13); [EAadyBortdvos], 4 (Chr. 3) 
"Edevoina: "EXev[owiwv], 23 (11 94) 


Zev’s: At[ds], 923 = 1123; Ad ‘Yyio[rer], saec. 
IT/III p., 43 (34) 


"Hpws: ["H] pox Ta[rpar], 39 (26) 
Oxncets: Onc, 18 (9 11) 


Tatpos: ["H]pwu Tal rpau], 39 (26) 
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Kydisds : Kyguood, 35 (18 2) 

xowa Actas: [ra ev] Spdpva (sic) [x] owe [Actas], 
44 (35h) 

Kopn: Kopa, 18 (9 10) 

KoprjAea, aet. imp. Rom., 44 (35 d) 


Maipaxrnpuov: Matpaxrnpiovos, 18 (937) ; Mampax- 
tnptLovos], 26 (12 39-40) ; [ Mapaxrnprdvos |, 
eA ba 8) 

Merayetviiv: Merayertvidvos, 15 (632); Mera- 
y[ernavos |, 17 (82) 


Movrixidy : Movvixidvos, 5 3 


Népea, 44 (35 b) 
Oduprlera: [’OA]vpaiaa év *AOivalis], 44 (35 g) 


Havabvara : [Tava ] 9jvaca, 44 (35 c) ; Tlava@yvaiwv 
23 (11 94) 

Tlatpauos: see *“ArdAAwv 

IIpoorarijpios: see ’ArdAAwv 


Pwododpos: see "Apreuis 


GEOGRAPHICAL 


[Ay lyeAjbev, 46 (38) 

‘Ayvovatos, 15.(6 35) 

*Ayopd : [’Ayopas], 31 (15 19) 

*"AypvAnbev, 6 40 

*AEnv (vets), demotic of the polemarch in 220/19, 
21 

"AOHvar: [POA] upriaa ev "AOrvalis], 44 (35 g) 

*"AOnvaios: [’A]Onvaiwv, 1 (1 11) ; [A ]6[nvatov], 
3 (215); [AOnvJatwv, 15 (6 14) ; [’APnvaior], 
lbetO 43) co, Giese ei), S0ICI42)) 58 75 

: [’AOnvators J, 60 2; °Ad [ nvacous |, 60 4 

"AOuovevs, 6 42 

Aiavris: Aiavridos, 646; [Ailavri8o[s], 39 (25) 

Aiynis: Aiyei8os, 24 (11115); Aly[eé8]os, 6 41; 
A[iyeiSos], 30 (147) ; Aiy[m]i8os, 37 (22 4-5) 

Aiy[Aue’s], 30 (143) 

Aigwveds, 4 (36), 15 (631); [ Aigwveds], 4 
(Chr. 6) 

’"Akapayris: “Akap [av | ridos, 3 (24); *Axa| pav- 
ridos}, 91 = 111; ’A[xaparridos], 6 32; [?Axa- 
pavrisos |, 3 (2 12) 

‘AAaets, 640; ‘Adratea, 26 (12 37, 47, [53]) 

’AXeEavSper's : “AXeEavdpéws, 46 (39) 

‘AXtkvatos: [‘AAL]Kvalous *EA[ vous], 60 3 

“AAupovaros : [‘AAmovoar ov, 7 52; [‘AAtwovoror |, 6 18 

*AAwrekeds: [’AXwmexeis], 19 (9 81) 

[’Adw |rex7Oev, 38 (24) 

’Apmonvos: “Apwon| vial, 46 (40) 

"Apourporaseds : “Apbirporateis, 19 (9 94) 

[’Apditpormbev|, 22 (10 2) 

"AvapAvoTws: “AvabdrAvoriov, 19 (9 51, [134]) ; 
’AvadAvorior, 19 (9 105) 

"Aytcyovis : *Avtvyovides, in rasura, 6 31 


*Avtioxeds, 47 (41 a) 


*Avrioyis: "Avrioxidos, 18 (9 19, 41-42) ; *Avr[tox Ji- 
dos, 18 (9 6) 

*Acia: [ra év] Sud'pva (sic) [x]owa [Actas], 44 
(35 h] 

*ArraXris: ’Artadidos, 18 (9 36) ; "Arra|[AiSos |, i7 
(91) 

*Ayapve’s, 638, 47 (42b); *Ayapvéa, 7 53; 
[Aya | pvéa, 6 16 

*Axepd| ovoros ], 38 (23) 


Bepeverkidys : Bepevexidny, 16 (6 4%, [ 48, 76-77, 81- 


83]) 


[Japyn[rrvos], 47 (43) 
TAewvris: TAewvridos [¢]parpias, 35 (18 3-5) 


Anpntpias: Anuntpiados, in rasura, 6 35 


"Eyeora : ["Eyeorar ], 596 

*Eyeoraios: "Eyeorailwv], 581, 5919; °E [yeo- 
raiwv |, 59 14, 60 6; [ Eyeoraiwr |, 5917; | ’Eyeo- 
rato |, 60 4; "Ey | eora ——], 5910 

Hireaios, 18 (95,41); [Hireaios], 1 (12); Ei- 
teaiov, 16 (646, 69-70), 18 (927, 43, 46), 26 
(1259); Eireat[ov], 18 (935); Eireator, 19 
(9 56) 

"EXevolnol|s|, 6 44 

"EXvpos: see ‘AXAtkvatos 

"EpexOnis: “EpexOeidos, 3 (32), 24 Cl iaor)}4 
[°E | pexOei8os, 17 (oib) [’Epex6 | et8 [os], 6 38; 
| ’EpexOetSos], 4 (Chr. a) 

"Epo| dys J, 17 (84); "Epouddat, 19 (9 113) 

Evrvpidys, 3 (33) ; Ed[rupidys |, 5 23; [Edzvpi] dys, 
4 (Chr. 3) 

Kbovepeds: [Et ]ovupéa, 6 29; [Evovupea], 6 13 
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"Hrcios, 48 (44) 


@opaeds: Oopareis, 19 (9 101) 
®opixios, 17 (92), 18 (9 37) 
@vpait| ad] Sys, 6 45 


TIyrvowos: [’In|Avoil[or], 54 (65 3-4) ; Indv[otwv], 
54 (65 6-7) 

‘ImroOwvris: “Imrofwvrides, 643, 15 (630), 26 
(12 38) ; [T]roOwvrides, 25 (12 1) 


KadXuroXirns: K[adAurodira|, 31 (15 20) 

Kexporis: Kexpomidos, 639; Kexpo[idos], 26 
(12 44-45) ; [Kexpomi8os], 25 (129,19) 

Kepapets: €k Kepapé(ov), 636; [ex K ]epapéwv, 26 
(12 61) 

Kydoi: éx Kydév, 24 (11 109) 

Kyduored[s], 24 (11 112) ; Kndroreds, 24 (11 114) ; 
[Ky¢ Jeorél os], 48 (45); [K |nduoréa, 26 
(12 58) 

[Kx ]uvved'(s), 6 33; Ku[xuvvéa], 26 (12 55-56) 

Kodwvos: é Kodw(vod), 642; é« Kodwv[oa], 24 
(11117) 

KopvdadAe’s: Kopvdaddéa, 18 (949); [Kopv- 
SadrAéa], 19 (9 122) 

Kpwet’s: Kpweis, 19 (9 108) 

[Kpo|zidy[s], 4 (2 3-4) 

Kvdabnvaseds : Kv[8]a6n(vaews), 48 (46) 


Aaxiddns: Aax[uddnv], 26 (12 60-61) 

Aapmrpeds, 24 (11 108, 110) ; Aap|arpe|vs, 24 
(11 111) ; Aaprrpeews, 49 (50) ; Aaurrpéa, 26 
C1257) 

Aewvris: Aew[vri80]s, 6 46 


MuAsjowos, 49 (47) ; Mudror[os], 50 (51) ; [Murg]- 
ows, 49 (49) ; MiAnoia, 49 (48, 50) 

Muppwovows, Leto 4); [ Muppwovouov |, ZC) t= 
58) ; [Mv | ppwo[ voror], 2 (1 22) 


Eurerauy: [Elumerad[ves], 26 (12 %5 


O7bev, 15 (622, 37), 16 (641) ; OiHbev, 926 — 
11 26 

Oivaios, 4 (38) ; Oivaior, 19° (9 50); Oivai[ov], 19 
(9 127) 

Oirnis: OivetSos, 15 (6.0535) Oil ve ]i8os, 6 37; 
[Oivet ]S[os], 15 (61) 

Oiov: [é&] Otov, 42 (30) 

’O<p>x[o]péw0(s), 34 (17 25) 


Masavevs, 25 (122), 26 (i230) Tlaavied (s), 
645; Tlaanéa, 26 CIZ 54a. 29 (13 5) ; Tla- 
av[ a], 29 (131); [aanéa], 26 CZ 60) 

TladAnveis: HaddAnveis, 19 (971) 

TlapBwrdd[ ys], 6 39; TlapBorddnv, 26 (12 56) 

Ilavdvovis: Mavdvovi8es, 29 (139) ; Mav8[ovid os, 
644; [Tavdiovi8os], 1 (17, 16) 

Tleiparevs: Ietpare?, 18 (9 39) 

ThiGe’'s, 15 (6 34) 

TAwdeds: [IA ]o6é[a], 30 (14 10) 

IIreXedovos, 18 (9 40) 


‘Papvovovos, 50 (52); ‘Papvotowv, 18 (948); 
[‘Papvovovov], 19 (9 119) 


Snpaxidns, 19 (9 116) ; [ SnpayiSar], 19 (960) 

Spipva: [7a ev] Sudpva (sic) [«lowds [Actas], 
44 (35h) 

Lour[ eds], 3 (22); Sovnea, 19 (9 51, [131]) 

Suradyr (ris), 641; Sumadrrjrriov, 26 (12 46) ; 
Suradyj[rrvov], 7 58; [Suma ]Adrrov, 26 (1252) ; 
[Surad%jrrvov|, 617, 26 (12 28-29) ; [Sumadrjr- 
roe |, 26 qz 66) 

[S]nrrv0s, 6 35 


Tpwepecds : Tprvepeéa, 18-19 (9 49-50) ; [Tpwepeca], 
19" (O25) 
Tvpios: Tupia, 50 (53) 


‘YzLwpee’s mid bee 


Padnpevs, 6 47; Badrnpéws, 37 (22 3-4) ; [ex ba] dn- 
hes, SOE 

Pryaed(s), 6 43 

Pyyovows, 24 (11 113) 

iraid[7]s, 24 (11 116) 

Prvels, 51 (55); Pavea, 41 (29); [r]véa, 16 
(6 64) ; [| Davéa ], 16 (6 46) 

[ Bp |edppios, 6 47 

[Pvdd]ovos, 23 (1192); vddowv, 24 (11 103, 
104 thrice) 

Pocdoprov: Poapopior, 18 (9 39) 


XaA[Kedryns], 57 2; [Xadkedrnv], 575 

Xeppovyncizys: Xe[ppovysira] ax’ [’Ayopas], 31 
(15 18-19) 

[ XoA Japyevs, 6 34 é 
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See No. 19. Part of the draft of Fauvel’s letter of April 4, 1811, to M. Barbié du Bocage, differing 
somewhat from the text as published in Magasin Encyclopédique, XVII, 1812, Il, pp. 91 ff. [Gennadios 
Library, Athens, manuscript No. 134, p. 41 verso (part)] 
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See No. 19. From a sheet attached to the draft of Fauvel’s letter of April 4, 1811, to M. Barbié du 
Bocage, showing copies of I. G., II?, 4870; 258la (the present No. 19); I. G., I?, 864; C. I. G., 5424; 
I. G., II?, 8541; 25814. See also ee VII, 1939, pp. 77-79. [Gennadios Tibeey: Athens, manu- 
script No. 134, p. 49 recto (part)] 
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GREEK SCULPTURE AND SOME FESTIVAL COINS’ 
(PLatEs 25-28) 


T IS NOW over thirty years since I began the publication of a study, completed 
in 1921, of the coinage associated with Olympic Festivals, and my interest in 
these issues has never since then flagged, neither has the desire to add something 
on the subject of their aesthetic value. But so far I have been deterred by a certain 
hesitation born perhaps of surprise both at the good luck which accompanied the 
work of an immature author, and at the unconscious impudence of his venture. Now 
the discovery * of an Elean coin tucked away among Colonel Leake’s coppers of Asia 
Minor in the Fitzwilliam Museum has given an opportunity for contributing some- 
thing to an aesthetic appreciation of the coins of the Eleans. I am grateful to Mr. 
Louis Clarke, the Director, and to Mr. Grose, Honorary Keeper of the Coins in the 
Fitzwilliam Museum, for allowing me to publish the newly discovered coin. 


Pelee ASTRO OLYMPIA 


First, however, there are certain appreciations of the fifth-century Olympic issues 
to be recorded. Since the original study was published a number of hoards containing 
Elean silver didrachms has come to light * revealing several dies not known in 1921, 
and several fresh die-combinations then unrecorded. But nothing has emerged either 
to alter the arrangement of groups and series which I established, or to upset the 
conclusion that between 420 and 324 B.c. two separate mints, which never exchanged 
dies, operated concurrently. This is merely stated to explain the fact that I do not wish, 
except in one small detail (III below) to alter the sequence and the rough chronology 
which was originally adopted. 

It is a tribute to the overwhelming power of the art of the Master of Olympia 
that it strongly influenced the die-engravers who worked for the Eleans. The temple 
was built and its sculpture completed by the 81st olympiad, 456 B.c. Four didrachms 
minted, I think, between 448 and 436 B.c. show the engravers’ debt to the Master. 


1 This paper repeats, with some alterations, a lecture which I gave at a meeting of the Hellenic 
Society in London on May Sth, 1942. I take this opportunity of expressing my thanks to Dr. Jocelyn 
Toynbee and Dr. F. Heichelheim for helpful suggestions. 

2 Begun in Nomisma, VIII, 1913; final publication, The Temple Coins of Olympia, Cambridge, 
Bowes and Bowes, 1921. 

8 By Dr. F. Heichelheim at work on a second part of Sylloge Nummorum Graecorum, vol. IV. 

4S. P. Noe, A Bibliography of Greek Coin Hoards,? Numis. Notes and Monographs, 78, New 
York, 1937: No. 49 Andritsaena 1923 (x coins), No. 384 Elis 1929 (6 + coins), No. 593 Kyparissia 
1936 (7 coins), No. 732 Naupactus 1936 (10 coins), No. 754 Olympia 1923 (6 coins), No. 844 
Pyrgos 1929 (9 + coins) : total number of didrachms in six hoards, well over 38—probably nearer 50. 
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One of his characteristics is his forceful method of presenting drapery, shown at its 
strongest in the western pediment where the heavy robes of the women look like the 
boles of pine and olive growing in the Altis. Beside photographs of two of these 
figures ° we may set the enlarged pictures of two Nike didrachms,’ struck about 
‘olympiad 83, 448 B.c., in order to appreciate the engravers’ debt (Plate 25, 1-4). If 
these Nikes were brought to their knees their garments would assume folds like those 
of the Lapith women. Indeed the scarf which one of them (Plate 25, 2) wears, wound 
round her left arm and encircling her waist, has the firm folds of the chlamys worn 
by Apollo himself. A dozen years later, perhaps for the 86th olympiad, two other 
Nike didrachm-dies were made’ which are indebted to figures of Athena in two of 
the metopes. They are shown—the standing Nike beside the standing Athena of the 
Augean metope, the seated Nike beside the seated Athena of the Stymphalian metope 
(Plate 25, 5-8).° In both cases the proportions, the feeling, the balance are akin to 
the work of the Master. 

It is far otherwise with the famous Nike on the steps,’ made about eight years 
later, which I would like to assign to the 88th olympiad, 428 B.c. She owes no debt 
to the temple; indeed no debt to sculpture or relief, but rather to painting. Firstly the 
fore-shortening of the left leg is the work of an engraver interested in drawing and 
painting; secondly her chiton does not seem to be of wool like the Olympic raiment, 
but of some finer, more diaphanous stuff such as Attic art was now favouring. We 
are reminded, distantly perhaps, of painting on Attic vases by artists like the Lykaon 
and Eretria painters who worked between 440 and 420 B.c.”” It is not implied that our 
engraver was an Athenian, but only that he was touched by Attic art and insensitive 
to the Master of Olympia’s mood. By the time this die was made a decade had passed 
since the Athenian Pheidias, his Zeus completed, had become a citizen of Elis, and 
his brother Panainos, had painted the pictures on the screens of the throne of Zeus.” 
Nevertheless the power of the Temple style was still to dominate the festival coinage 
for some while longer under the hands of two of the greatest Greek engravers who 
have left us at least their initials, AA.... and A..... The evidence for assigning 
both the earliest coins with the head of Zeus, and the beginning of the Hera coinage 


°W. Hege and G. Rodenwaldt, trans. R. P. Hinks, Olympia, London, 1936, pls. 60, 62. 

°C. T. Seltman, Temple Coins of Olympia, 1921, pl. III, 86, Brit. Mus., and pl. IV, Bu, Brit. 
Mus. These and all the coins in Plates 25, 26, 27 (top half), are enlarged two diameters. 

7 Op. cit., pl. IV, ya and yf, both in the Bibliothéque Nationale, Paris. 

* Hege and Rodenwaldt, of. cit., pls. 75, 67. 

* Seltman, op. cit., pl. IV, ye, in Berlin and Brit. Mus. This Nike was copied for the Waterloo 
Victory medal. 

‘’ For fine perspective see, e. g., J. D. Beazley, Greek Vases in Poland, Oxford, 1928, Dy 25, 
by the Lykaon painter; E. Pfuhl, Malerei und Zeichnung, 111, Munich, 1923, fig. 560, Eretria 
painter. Others abound in this period. 


A. B. Cook, Zeus, I, p. 757, 8 date of Pheidias’ move to Elis; ibid., III, p. 956 for Panainos. 
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to the 90th olympiad, 420 B.c., has in no way been upset, and remains one of the 
strongest points d’appui for dating Elean money. When the Greeks, enjoying the 
temporary blessings of peace, assembled for the ninetieth festival, a coinage worthy 
of the occasion was ready for their use. Though thirty-six years had passed since 
the temple was finished its style still dominated Olympia, just as the Parthenon’s style 
dominated the art of Athens for three or four decades and was echoed afresh in the 
work of those monumental artist-masons who carved the best classical Attic stelai. 

The engraver AA .... made two dies with a head of Zeus. His signature appears 
on the reverse beneath the thunderbolt on the die which belongs to the earlier and 
finer of the two heads.” There is no coin in all the festival issues which is more closely 
related than this to the temple metopes. It has only to be seen beside the heads of 
Herakles on the Atlas and on the Stymphalian metopes to make this clear (Plate 26, 
1-3),"* nor is it unworthy of its great models. 

Two heads of Hera which A... engraved about the same time for use in the 
other mint “ are as clearly dependent on the temple metopes, and are shown beside 
two heads of Athena from the Atlas and Augean panels (Plate 26, 4-7).*° The model- 
ling of brow, eye, nose, mouth, and chin are the work of a man inspired by the Master. 
The noses are rather big like those which survive complete on the temple sculptures. 

The manner, once established, was continued for a long while at the Hera mint 
at which engravers still drew their inspiration from the main source of Olympic art.” 
This temple-style is so pervading that, were classification not controlled by inter- 
locking dies, confusion would result from any attempt to arrange the coins solely by 
stylistic criteria. There were of course second-rate engravers who made poor dies, 
but they do not here concern us. 

That gifted engraver AA.... was the creator of several pieces. About the 89th 
olympiad, 424 B.c., he made and signed the die *’ with an eagle standing upon and 
biting a snake, and about the 90th—besides the two heads of Zeus—a famous signed 
die with an eagle’s head. Two of the best surviving specimens are shown in Plate 26, 


12 Seltman, op. cit., pl. V, BQ, in the collection of the late E. T. Newell, formerly Pozzi col- 
lection. The Berlin specimen, though worn, is well illustrated by K. Regling, Die Antike Miinze 
als Kunstwerk, Berlin, 1924, pl. XXI, 462, and by H. Schrader, “ Zur Chronologie der Elischen 
Miinzen ” in ’Apxaodoyixy "Ednuepis, 1937, p. 210, fig. 2. Schrader’s attempt at redating and jumbling 
the Olympian issues is neither necessary nor advisable. See further, footnote 32 below. 

18 Hege and Rodenwaldt, op. cit., pls. 78, 71. 

14 Seltman, of. cit., pl. IX, EA, ED; Fitzwilliam Museum, Cambridge, and Bibliotheque 
Nationale, Paris. The second of these dies may have been made four years after the first. I think 
it was used for the 91st olympiad. 

18 Hege and Rodenwaldt, op. cit., pls. 76, 77. 

16 Ror example, Seltman of. cit., pl. IX, EH, pl. X, ES, both British Museum. They are 
perhaps of about the 94th and 102nd olympiads. J. Jongkees’ attempt (Jahrb. d. Arch. Inst., 1939, 
pp. 219 ff.) to reshuffle certain Hera mint coins is unsatisfactory. 

17 Ibid., pl. 1V, BN. 
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8, 10** partly to complete the picture of his style, partly to make another point which 
has a religious rather than an aesthetic bearing. In my catalogue I followed B. V. 
Head and others in describing the leaf beneath the bird’s head as ivy. E. Babelon *° 
called it an oak-leaf. It is probably neither, but a leaf of the white poplar.” Neither 
the ivy of Dionysos nor the oak of Dodonaean Zeus has any place at Olympia; the 
white popular, introduced from the north by Herakles, has. Logs of this tree and of 
no other, says Pausanias, were used for sacrifices to Zeus * and they were likewise 
employed for the cult of Pelops.” A fresh white poplar leaf shown beside the coins 
(Plate 26, 9) seems to carry conviction.” 


Il PHEIDIAS 


Pheidias made the gold and ivory statue of Zeus at Olympia after he left Athens. 
We know a great deal about its general appearance, for the evidence of every kind 
has been marshalled in a fashion that can only be called masterly by A. B. Cook in 
the third and final volume of Zeus.** His manner of setting the “cons” of some 
ancient writers against the “ pros” of the majority may confirm our belief in the 
glory of the original. But if we admire it, this is by an act of faith, not of judgment, 
since we cannot see the statue which Dion of Prusa saw. 

The second century of our era has, however, left us the picture of the Pheidian 
Zeus’ head upon a bronze coin which is as admirable in its simple way as the trumpery 
Varvakeion copy of his Athena is abominable. A second specimen of this coin has 
now come to light.** The first, in the Bibliothéque Nationale in Paris, has long been 
famous and many times illustrated, though all reproductions have omitted the obverse 
of the coin,”® an omission which must now be set right, if only in justice to Hadrian. 


18 Tbid., pl. V, BS; Jameson Collection, Paris, and Berlin; also H. Schrader, loc. cit., p. 208 f., 
fig. 1. 
19 B. V. Head, Hist. Num.?, p. 421; E. Babelon, Traité, III, Col. 725, no. 1079. 

20 This acute observation was first made by Madame Delepierre, in Paris, who drew my attention 
to the leaf some years ago. 

2! Pausanias, V, 14, Z. 

#2 See A. B. Cook, Zeus, II, pp. 467 to 472 where the evidence is set out in detail. 

*8 Other coins, Seltman, op. cit., pl. 1V, Bu, and pl. XII, 15, have a similar leaf, but on so small 
a scale that it cannot be accurately presented. 

** Zeus, III, pp. 954 ff. An intaglio from Samsoun in Berlin is not, as claimed by T. Wiegand 
(Stephanos, Berlin, 1924, pp. 7, 11), a copy of the Pheidian Zeus but of some Hellenistic type 
influenced indirectly by the Pheidian style. I mention it because it is not referred to in Zeus. 

*° Leake Collection, Fitzwilliam Museum, Cambridge. When Colonel Leake published the 
catalogue of his collection (Numusmata Hellenica, Asiatic Greece, p. 68) in 1856 he attributed this 
piece to Hydrela in Phrygia, apparently interpreting the inscription as [‘Y8]pyAe[rév]. This alias 
proved a perfect disguise until Dr. Heichelheim unmasked it in June, 1941. See also The IIlus- 
trated London News, 199 (1941), p. 392. 

*° For the bibliography of its publication see A. B. Cook, Zeus, III, pp. 958 f., footnote 4, and 
add the following: P. Gardner, Num. Chron., 1879, p. 272, pl. XVI, 3; P. Gardner and Tio: 
Blumer, “ Pausanias,” J.H.S., VII, 1886, p. 75, pl. P, xxiii; K. Regling, Antike Miinze®, 1929, p. 71. 
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The Cambridge and Paris coins are shown together on Plate 28, 1 and 2; the 
former has the obverse legend Avroxpa—rtwp ASpravos, the latter has the two words 
separated; but apart from this they are almost identical. The head of the Pheidian 
Zeus to right wreathed with olive upon the reverse of each is from a single die which 
the two coins share, and if any minute differences appear these are due to the fact 
that no. 2, the Paris coin, seems to have been subjected to a little tooling.” This pair 
of coins is further discussed in its numismatic context below. 

Meanwhile it may be noted that there is no record of the place where either of 
these coins was found, but there are other copper coins of Hadrianic date with Zeus- 
types “ which were found in the Altis at Olympia; not in the city of Elis. Wherever 
these coins may have been minted it was apparently at Olympia that they were issued 
and used. 

The engraver of these dies was a very gifted man. There are few heads or busts 
of Hadrian in the great series of his medallions and coins with Latin inscriptions * 
which have quite the nobility of these imperial heads. This increases our confidence 
in the engraver’s version of the head of the Pheidian Zeus on the Cambridge and 
Paris coins, which seen together help to form the picture in a satisfactory fashion. 
Yet relying, as I think we may, on these two for an impression of that head, it is 
surprising to observe that not a single Elean didrachm of the fifth or later centuries 
B.C.” is in any way closely influenced by the art of Pheidias. The almost scanty locks 
of hair which partly cover the back of his neck are either absent from the earlier coins 
or are replaced by heavier tresses. 


PRAT ELS 


This popular and fashionable modeller seems to have left a passing imprint of 
his style upon the Olympic festival coinage, for at least three dies were made by an 
engraver who was an ardent admirer of Praxiteles. 

A year after the publication of my monograph the late Dr. K. Regling wrote 
an interesting article entitled “‘ Die schonste Mitnze von Elis.” ** In this paper he took 
exception to my arrangement of the coins with Zeus’ head and the reverse type of an 
eagle on my sixth plate, proposing to lift a pair of coins * out of their context and to 


27 The illustration is taken from an electrotype. Mr. E. S. G. Robinson of the British Museum 
has kindly supplied casts of various electrotype copies in the Museum taken from originals in the 
Bibliothéque Nationale, Florence, and Berlin. 

28 Summarily discussed by R. Weil, Zeitschr. f. Num., XXIX, 1912, pp. 263 ff., and some of 
them in detail below. 

29 See F, Gnecchi, J Medaglioni Romani, 3 vols. 1912, passim under Hadrian; H. Mattingly, 
Coins of the Roman Empire in the British Museum, II, 1936, pls. 46 to 98. 

30 Seltman, op. cit., pl. V, BQ, BR; and pls. VI to VIII. 

81 In Festschrift fiir H. Buchenau, 1922, pp. 50 ff. 

82 My pl. VI CH «8, CJ ¢8, in Paris and Berlin respectively, then both unique. Another specimen 
of CJ eB has now been published, Collection R. Jameson, Tome IV, Paris, 1932, pl. CX XXII 2508. 
H. Schrader (Joc. cit. footnote 12 above) follows Regling’s error of judgment about these coins. 
His whole article is invalidated if I am right in thinking their style to be Praxitelean. 
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place them about half a century earlier, before the 104th olympiad, or 364 B.C. This 
was unwise, for you may shift coins round within a series, but you must not lift them 
right out. His paper did, however, cause me to reconsider the arrangement of the 
didrachms within the series of my sixth plate, and for this I was duly grateful. But 
the result fell out in the very opposite sense of that which Regling desired. I had 
arranged Group G Series X XI as follows: 


(i) two coins with initials of magistrates, KP, Al, 
(ii) a pair of coins—the two in question—with the letters AP, followed by 
(iii) two more with the letters AP. After these I had set 
(iv) Six coins without magisterial initials but with a little thunderbolt by the 
eagle on each coin. 


On reflection it seems far wiser to place (iv) in front of (i), because Series XXII, 
which follows, also bears the initials of magistrates, which having once been intro- 
duced are thenceforth continued on all the Zeus-head didrachms until the mint ceased 
to strike them. In consequence I should now prefer to place what Regling called “ die 
schonste Miinze ” near the end of Series X XI and to date it about the 110th olympiad, 
or 340 B.c. 

This is an opinion formed many years ago, which I have no wish to revise, and 
which has been confirmed by an observation made in the course of preparing these 
notes; for it requires no more than a glance at Plate 27, 1 to recognise this head of 
Zeus as designed under strong Praxitelean influence. If the Hermes of Olympia 
were to be fitted with a moustache and beard his head would closely resemble the head 
on the coin. The setting of the eye,” the shape of the forehead, the profile, the effective 
contrast between flesh and hair for which Praxiteles was famed are clear. 

The Hermes is generally held to have been set up in Olympia precisely in 
343 B.c., in the second year of olympiad 109. I must emphasize the fact that I held 
the coin, Plate 27, 1, to be of about the 110th olympiad long before I observed its 
similarity to the head of the marble statue. Mature reflection has rather moderated 
my former enthusiasm ** for this coin, but it may be called charming, competent, and 
carefully struck. A third die (Plate 27, 3) from the hand of the same artist, whom 
we might venture to name “ the Praxiteles engraver,” was made about one olympiad 
after the other two. It heads my Series XXII, and I think it is of about 336 B.c. 


** The head of the Hermes is after Hege and Rodenwaldt, op. cit., pl. 86. 

** The lower eye-lid, evanescent in the Hermes, is emphasized on the coin; but this is due to the 
character of the engraver’s technique. 

°° A. W. Lawrence, Classical Sculpture, pp. 247 and 251. 

86 Seltman, op. cit., p. 63. 

** Op. cit., pl. VII, CP « in Brussels. There is also Praxitelean influence on a Hera coin 
(Seltman, of. cit., pl. XI, series XXX, FG, circa olympiad 111); compare the Petworth head 
(Lawrence, of. cit., pl. 83 and p. 253). This may be by Praxiteles, or a contemporary original. 
See J. Chittenden and C. Seltman, Greek Art Commem. Catal., 1946, p. 17. 
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LV EAS 


This sculptor ranked in the estimation of later critics as second only to his con- 
temporary, Praxiteles. There is no written record of a work from his hand in the 
Altis, but he made a bronze statue of Aphrodite Pandemos which Pausanias ** saw 
in Elis. He was popular; and his style affected that of certain didrachms made, 
I think, about olympiad 112, 332 B.c. It is possible to assess his style because some 
originals, battered though they be, exist to guide us, these being the well-known heads 
from the temple of Athena Alea at Tegea, which he made about 350 .c. One of these 
extremely “ pathetic’ male heads ** is set in Plate 27, 5 beside a festival didrachm 
(Plate 27, 4)*° which shows Scopaic influence. In both the eye is deeply sunk under 
the brows, the forehead is bumpy, the cheek hollow, the hair rough. 

After this the heads of Zeus degenerate towards the depressing “ Otricoli ” 
type,” which is generally held to be the copy of something from the school of Lysippus. 


V. ANTONIANOS 


Antonianos, floruit circa A.D. 134, was a member of that active and finished school 
of artists from Aphrodisias in Caria which included such names as Aristeas, Papias, 
the two Zenos, Menestheus, Kornelios, Polyneikes, and Attikianis.*? There is one 
surviving marble signed by Antonianos, a relief 4 feet 8 inches high, now in Rome, 
found at Lanuvium representing Antinoés as Silvanus with an altar in front of him 
inscribed ’Avtaviavos ’Adpodeoreds émoie.*® The head and shoulders of this relief of 
Antinoos are shown in Plate 27, 7.** Beside this, Plate 27, 6, are a black sard and, 
Plate 27, 8, a Peloponnesian bronze medallic coin of Antinods * which are both so 


NAO; Ls 

#0 Lawrence, op. ctt., p. 296, pl. 85. 

40 Seltman, of. cit., pl. VII CT, in Cambridge, Leake Collection. 

41 Lawrence, op. cit., p. 276. 

427, Overbeck, Die antiken Schriftquellen, 1868, nos. 2286-2291 ; E. Lowy, Inschriften griech. 
Bildhauer, 1885, nos. 364-375. 

48R. Delbriick, Antike Portraits, 1912, pl. 44 and p. li, f., where is a full description and 
bibliography. 

44 After Delbriick, of. cit., pl. 44. 

45 Formerly in the Marlborough and Newton-Robinson Collections; see the latter’s Sale Cata- 
logue, Christie’s, June, 1909, lot 66; A. Furtwangler, Antike Gemmen, pl. LXV, 50; C. W. King, 
Handbook of Engraved Gems, 1885, pl. 84, 1; Mrs. A. Strong, Burlington Fine Arts Club 
Exhibition of Greek Art, 1904, pl. CX, 087. The fullest description is in the last-named publication. 
This intaglio is broken, mended, and partly repaired in gold. Our illustrations (Plates 27, 6 and 
28, 20), which are about one-sixth above actual size, show the gem without the modern gold addition. 
Behind the shoulder are letters: Furtwangler gives ANTI, Newton-Robinson ANT.., Mrs. Strong 
ANTyv . The fourth broken letter cannot well be anything but a rather angular w; so this could 
be completed as ANTQNIANOC éroée. The letters have small serifs like the letters on the Lanuvium 
relief by Antonianos and on a number of the coins on Pl. 28; they are therefore contemporary with 
the engraving. For the coin see No. 15 below. 
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closely related to the marble relief that they must be the work of the same school, if 
not of the same hand. This is set down as an introduction to certain important Elean, 
Achaean and Arcadian medallic coins of the reign of Hadrian illustrated on Plate 28. 

Though Hadrian is known to have visited Olympia there is no evidence to show 
that he was present at any of the olympiads which occurred during his reign; there- 
fore the Elean medallic coins with his head cannot be connected with a particular 
olympiad, though, as will presently appear, they were associated with a festival of a 
different type. The remark has been made above that the two coins with the head 
of Hadrian and the head of the Pheidian Zeus are not only distinctive but also of 
exceptionally fine work. Not only are they better than almost anything with a Latin 
inscription of the Hadrianic age, but they are also better than any coin or medal of 
the reign struck in the eastern half of the empire outside Peloponnesus. 

Accordingly it is worth setting them in that context of quasi-medallic bronze 
coins, all closely associated and made in honour of Hadrian, Zeus, and Olympia, to 
which they belong. A description of these pieces, comprising eight different die- 
combinations, follows. 


1. 32mm. AVTOKPA T@PAAPIANOC. Bust 
of Hadrian right cuirassed, head bare. Border 
of dots. 

Rev: HA€!. Head of Pheidian Zeus r. wreathed 
with olive. Border of dots. 

Fitzwilliam Museum, Cambridge [Pl. 28, 1].*° 


left. Waves are below him, a tall urn in front 
of him. 

Ex-Rhousopoulos Sale, Munich, May, 1905, 
no, 2587 | Pl. 2873 |: 


4, 23mm. AVTOKPA ..... Bust of Hadrian 
closely resembling those of Nos. 1, 2, 3. 

Rev: HA€I. The statue of Pheidian Zeus to r. 
showing the right side of the figure. 

(a) Berlin [Pl. 28, 4].48 (6) Athens, found 
at Olympia.*® 


2. 32mm.AVTOKPAT@P AAPIA[NO]C. 
Similar to No. 1. 

Rev: Same die as No. 1. 

Bibliothéque Nationale, Paris [Pl. 28, 2]; *7 
apparently somewhat tooled on both sides. 


3. 31.5mm. Same as No. 2; probably same 5. 30mm. AIC AVTOKPAT@P AAPIANOC. 
die. Bust of Hadrian |. draped, head bare. Border 


Rev: HA€I@N (in exergue). The river-god 
Alpheios reclining towards left (in an attitude 
like that of the same deity in the east gable of 
the Zeus temple), his head having a resem- 
blance to certain heads of Antinoos; he holds 
a wreath in his raised r. hand, and reeds in his 


46 Teake Collection; see footnote 25 above. 


of dots. 

Rev: HAG! ON. The statue of Pheidian Zeus 
to 1. showing left side of figure. Border of dots. 
(a) Florence, since 1684 [Pl. 28, 5].°° 
(b) Formerly Queen Christina of Sweden 
Collection; lost.°? 


47 See A.B. Cook, Zeus, III, pp. 958, note 4, and 959, note 1 for bibliography ; and see our note 26. 
*8 Loc. cit.; R. Weil, loc. cit., p. 370, pl. X 4 (reverse only). 


*° Loc. cit., pl. X, 4a (reverse only). 


°° See A. B. Cook, loc. cit. The word 8is appears to be a last-minute addition to the die, for it 


cuts into the drapery. 
RR. Weil, loc. cit., pp. 367 f. 
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6. 23mm. Same die as No. 5. 8. 27mm. Same die as Nos. 5, 6, 7. 
Rev: Similar to No. 5; different die. 


R : : . . 
Bedinefound at: Olynipias? Rev: H AG] ON. The nymph Olympia in 


Doric chiton standing, facing, holding an eagle 
7. 23 S ‘ in right hand and olive-branch in left. At her 

: mm. Same die as Nos. 5 and 6. feet recline two naked river-gods, Alpheios and 
Rev: HAEI@N. The same statue three-quarter Kladeos. One holds a sprig of reeds, the other 


face towards left. a wreath; waves below them. 
erin (Pires |: Berlin [P1728, 8].°* 


These eight coins fall into two groups distinguished by their obverses. Nos. 1 
to 4 have the emperor’s bust to right, nos. 5 to 8, to the left, and for the latter group 
a single obverse die has been used with four different reverse dies. This head-die 
bears an interesting inscription °—8is adroxpdérwp ’ASpravds—which fortunately pro- 
vides a ternuinus post quem for these coins, because the earliest record of Hadrian’s 
second imperium, with which he was acclaimed after the Jewish war, lies between 
April and December 135; therefore these four coins appear to belong to the second 
half of a.p. 135, or, at latest, to the first months of 136. 

There are three head-dies for Nos. 1 to 4—Nos. 2 and 3 being almost certainly 
struck from the same obverse—all so closely related that the same hub may have 
been used to make them all. The coins, 4, 6 and 7 are smaller than the others but are 
struck from dies intended for the making of large coins. In the second group one 
obverse-die had to do duty for larger and smaller coins, a practice which was probably 
not uncommon at this time.” 

It would be superfluous to attempt to add anything about the reverses with the 
whole figure of Pheidian Zeus, since these have all been discussed effectively by 
A. B. Cook in the third volume of Zeus. They are included here merely to display 
their association with other dies. 


52 Toc. cit., p. 368, pl. X, 3a (reverse only). 

58 Toc. cit., pl. X, 5; A. B. Cook, op. cit. The left arm has, I think, here been raised by the 
engraver to avoid such excessive foreshortening as precise and faithful copying would have 
demanded. 

54H. Dressel, Zeitschr. f. Num., XXIV, 1904, p. 61, pl. Lira? 

55 There is no K after Hadrian’s name, and R. Weil, loc. cit., p. 371 was mistaken in inserting 
one. The 8és, however, seems to have been added afterwards to the die. 

56 WW. Weber, Untersuchungen sur Geschichte des Kaisers Hadrianus, 1907, pp. 180 and 276; 
P. L. Strack, Untersuchungen zur rémischen Reichspragung des zweiten Jahrhunderts, Vol. II, 
die Reichspragung zur Zeit des Hadrian, Stuttgart, 1933, pp. 25 f., 31 f., 136 note 301; H. Mattingly, 
B.M.C. Roman Coins, III, 1936, pp. ext, exviii, cxxii f., cxliif.; H. Nesselhauf, Glee NEL 
(1936), nos. 79-82. The evidence for the date of the second imperium is summarised in a note 
kindly supplied by Dr. Heichelheim and added at the end of this paper. 

87 There are earlier cases of large dies being employed for ancient coins of smaller denomina- 
tions, e. g., Lydia, stater and third from same die (Seltman, Greek Coins, p. 25) ; Cyme in Aeolis, 
stater and half (Catal. Naville |= Pozzi Sale, Lucerne, 1920, 2292, 2293) ; Phaistos, stater and 
half (J. N. Svoronos, Numis. de la Créte ancienne, 1890, pl. XXIII, 18, 19) ; Segesta, tetradrachm 
and didrachm (P. Lederer, Die Tetradrachmenprigung von Segesta, 1910, p. 39). 
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The river-gods on Nos. 3 and 8 are interesting and must be studied together, 
although the die of No. 8 is not the work of the excellent artist who engraved the 
rest of these coins, but from an inferior’s hand. The deity on No. 3 must be the 
Alpheios, and he seems to be a free adaptation of the figure made by the Master of 
Olympia to fill the south angle of the east pediment of the Zeus temple.** On the coin 
the need for pictorial effect and for a profile head has caused a twisting upwards of 
the body, but he still rests upon his left elbow, and his legs below the knees are indis- 
tinct because the legs of the marble statue are hidden in drapery. The vase in front 
of him appears to apologise for this indefinite tapering off of the figure. The wreath 
and reeds in his hands are attributes either of which, probably made of bronze, the 
original marble Alpheios of the pediment may have held in the missing right hand.* 

It must, however, be noted that only the body is an adaptation of the fifth-century 
figure; the head is of quite different style and bears a very close resemblance to the 
head of Hadrian’s favourite, Antinods, figured on Plate 28, 9 to 18—a point to which 
I return below. 

The reverse of No. 8 is inferior, and its engraver will have copied the wreath- 
holding river-god on the right from the Alpheios of No. 3 with no great success. The 
other deity, back view, is then Kladeos, who recalls nothing of the splendid north angle 
pedimental figure save the shape of his smooth head. The design is clumsy but in- 
teresting on account of the central female figure. A head of this nymph, Olympia, 
first made its appearance in both Elean mints on the silver festival Coinage of the 
105th olympiad (360 B.c.) in association with the head of Zeus, the eagle, and the 
wreath of wild olive. The whole figure here, holding eagle and olive-branch, must 
represent the same nymph, placed as she is between two reclining river-gods. 

The autumn of A.p. 134 is probably the earliest date possible for the issue of the 
coins with the head to right. Four years previously, apparently in the month of 
October, 130, Hadrian’s favourite, Antinods, was drowned in the Nile in Upper 
Egypt." The cult of the heroized Antinods was speedily established, spreading from 
Egypt to the Greek half of the empire, and in a.p. 134, four years after his death, 
numbers of medallic coins were issued in the near East with his portrait.*° The variety 
and uneven quality of these pieces is sufficiently remarkable, but among the various 
styles which appear there is one style of outstanding merit which is actually confined 
to Peloponnesus, and the dies for this small group of coins are obviously the work 
of a single atelier—probably, indeed, of a single engraver. A description follows: 


*® Hege and Rodenwaldt, op. cit., pl. 38. 

°® There was another statue of Alpheios in the Altis at Olympia, Pausanias V, 24, 7, the 
appearance of which is unknown. We cannot guess whether or no this coin type owes anything to 
that other figure. 

* Seltman, The Temple Coins of Olympia, no. 175, pl. VI; CA 3i3. nos 305 £., 8) Ree ee 
EV, EW 60-6». 

eta? Dellin:G,Aitl¢ wl, poo, 

*’ G. Blum, “ Numismatique d’Antinoos,” Journal International @’Archéologie Numismatique, 
XVI, 1914, pp. 33 ff., pls. I to V. 
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“ MEDALLIONS ” 8 


9. 43.8mm. [MAP]KEAAOCOIE PEVCT- 
OVAN TINOOV. Bust of Antinods 1., waves 
beneath. Border of dots. 

Rev: KOPINOI OICAN. Antinods r. as Diony- 
sos, his legs draped, holding thyrsos and lean- 
ing on a bearded, ithyphallic Herm to r. before 
which is a large krater; behind him is a stele 


surmounted by a rectangular tablet. Border of 
dots. 


Ex-Prince Wied Collection [Pl. 28, 9].% 


10. 40mm. Same die as No. 9. 


Rev.: A male figure standing r.; damaged. 
Bibliothéque Nationale, Paris [ Pl. 28, 10, ob- 
verse only ].° 


11. 41 mm. OCTIAIOCAAPKEAAOCIE PEVC- 
TOV ANTINOOY. Head of flat style, quite 
different from last, to right, draped. 

Rev.: TOICAXAIOIC ANEOHKEN, Antinoos 
as on reverse of no. 9, but as Hermes, naked 
but for short cloak; he holds a caduceus and 
leans on a bearded, ithyphallic Herm to r. 
Bibliothéque Nationale, Paris [Pl. 28, 11, re- 
verse only ].°° 


12. 38mm. BE TOY PIOC. Bust of Antinoos r. 


Rev.: [TOIC] APKACI. Race-horse r., right 
foreleg raised. 

A. B. Cook collection, Cambridge [Pl. 28, 12] 
thick.*? 


S SESTERTINE 
13. 34mm. As last. Border of dots. 
Rey.: As last. Border of dots. 


(a) London [Pl. 28, 13].°%° (b) Ex-Prowe 


collection ; uniface.® 


14. 33mm. Same die as No. 13. 


Revi 1 OIG APKAGCI, As-last. 
Bibliotheque Nationale, Paris. 


15. 36mm. As before; but bust to 1., the 1. 
shoulder and half of the back shown. 


Rev.: Same reverse-die as No. 13. 
Berlin [Pl. 28, 15] 7° = our Plate 27, 8 above. 


16. 33mm. Same die as No. 15. 
Rev.: Similar. 
(a)‘Bibliothéque Nationale, Paris. (>) Vienna.” 


““DUPONDII ” 


17. 26mm. BE TOVPIOC. Similar bust, but 
r., lightly draped, head of Caduceus behind 
neck. 

Rev.: Similar to last. 

(a) McClean Collection, Cambridge.” (b- 
c) Berlin. (d) Paris. (e) Copenhagen. 
(f) Ex-Anderson Collection.”* 


18. 26mm. as last, but bust 1. like that of No. 
9; no waves visible. 

Rev.: same reverse-die as No. 17. 

(a) London [Pl. 28, 18]. (6) Bibliotheque 
Nationale, Paris. (c) Berlin. (d-f) Athens. 
(g) Ex-Prowe Collection.” 


19. 26mm. BETOV PIOC. Similar; waves 
beneath bust. 
Rev. : Similar. 


Jameson Collection, Paris. [Pl. 28, 19].7° 


8 The words “ Medallions,” “Sestertii,’” “ Dupondii” are here used to equate the sizes with 
those of contemporary Roman aes but not to indicate an exact correspondence of values. 


¢4 Sale Bale, March, 1935, pl. 22, 454. 


65 G. Blum, Joc. cit., p. 36, 2 has been mounted. 


66 Thid., p. 35, 1. 


67 Has been hammered around edge and mounted as No. 10 was. 
68 B.M.C. Peloponnesus, p. 177, pl. XX XIII, 1. 
69 Prowe Sale, Vienna, May, 1912, pl. XX, 1153; three small mounting holes. 


20 Blain, 106. Cts, Pode 
11 Ibid., p. 37, 3. 


72S W. Grose, Catalogue of the McClean Collection, Cambridge, 1926, Vol. II, 6956. 


73, Blum, loc: cit.;-p. 37,0. 


74 Thid., p. 38, 7; not in B. M. C. Peloponnesus. 


OT bid;, ).,99; 7. 
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Here are eleven pieces, having a truly remarkable uniformity of style, which 
may surely be attributed to the hand of a single engraver. The damaged reverse of 
No. 10 is not by him, as far as one can see, and the dull obverse of No. 11 is not his 
work either. Let him be named “ the Alpheios engraver ”’ from the fine coin, No. 3, 
made for the Eleans, with that reclining river-god whose head is the head of Antinoos. 
On our Plate 28 the following seem to me the work of this artist: the Emperor’s heads 
on 1, 2, 3, 5, 7, 8, the reverse of 3, all the busts of Antinods shown, and the reverses 
of 9 and 11. He probably also made the famous Zeus-head die of 1, 2, and the statue 
dies of 5 and 7 as well as the fine horses of 12, 13, 15 and 18; but not, I think, the 
clumsy horse of 19, nor the awkward group of No. 8. 

All these dies must have been made within a very short period of time which it 
should be easy to determine. The death of Antinods occurred in October, 130. The 
earliest coins struck in Egypt with his head belong to Hadrian’s 19th year (134-135), 
those of Amisos to the end of 134,” the fourth year after his death being precisely the 
time at which the new hero would receive special honour. This is confirmed inde- 
pendently for Mantinea in Arcadia, the city in which Veturius must have paid for 
the striking of our Nos. 12 to 19 as well as of certain smaller pieces, here omitted 
because they are not the work of our engraver.” Pausanias wrote “ The emperor 
established his | Antinods’] worship at Mantinea also, and mysteries are celebrated 
in his honour every year, and games every fourth year.” *° 

The first occasion of these “ great games ” in his honour must also have been the 
occasion for the issue of these coins, for the race-horse on their reverses is itself 
enough to indicate their agonistic nature. Had they been made for a later festival 
it would have been that of October, 138; but by that time Hadrian had already been 
dead three months; therefore all these coins—Arcadian as well as Achaian—must 
have been issued in the autumn of a.p. 134. They are, therefore, rather earlier in date 


7° Brom Sale Vienna, May 1912, pl. XX, 1152 = Collection R. Jameson, iii, 1924, pl. XXI, 443 
On the same plate is another piece (no. 442) which I omit as I am not sure of the authenticity 
of the “ obverse’”’ of this curious “ box-coin.”’ 

"TW. Weber, op. cit., pp. 248 ff.; G. Blum, loc. cit., p. 59. 

7° G. Blum, loc. cit., p. 60. 

*® Among them is one found near Godmanchester, Hunts, and now in the Fitzwilliam Museum, 
Cambridge; see Num. Chron., 1908, p. 375. Others, G. Blum, Joc. cit., p. 30, 9 to 11, 

*° Pausanias, VIII, 9, 8: I.G., V, 2, no. 313, line 3: cf. also J.G., V, 2, p. 50: Pauly-Wissowa, 
R.E., s.v. Mantinea. 

** Antinoos himself is on horseback on the series of Alexandria, G. Blum, Joc. cit., Dl Ve 
Professor A. B. Cook makes the following comment about the Veturius coins of Arcadia:—as a 
hero Antinoés has a horse; the horse is the sacred animal of Mars; cf. the festivals, October Horse 
(Oct. 15), and Equirria (March 14), later called Mamuralia when a sacrifice was also offered to 
Mamurius Veturius, legendary maker of the sacred ancilia.” No famous Veturii are known after 
the Second Punic War, and it may be doubted whether this Arcadian Veturius was a true descendant 
of the ancient House, but he may have claimed descent. Nothing further is known of him. 
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than the four Elean bronze coins inscribed dts atvtoxpatwp ’Adpravéds since Hadrian 
received this acclamation at some time between the middle of April and December, 135. 

Hadrian, it seems probable, did not stay in Greece after passing through Crete 
on his way from Palestine to Rome in the spring of 134. But it looks as though 
Hostilius Marcellus, priest of Antinods in Corinth, Veturius of Mantinea, and the 
managers of the Olympic sanctuary all confidently expected the emperor to be present 
in the following autumn at the first great games held in his late favourite’s honour 
in Arcadia. This agreeable prospect suggested the issue of special coins for the dies 
of which the services of the finest engraver of the day were procured. 

And here I venture to summarise that which I am inclined to deduce about the 
Alpheios engraver. One die of his can, I believe, be recognized in the Roman series 
of bronze medallions: it is different from all the others, and better. Hadrian is shown 
to right with a deep bust and bare shoulder, just like Antinods on the bronzes of 
Corinth and Mantinea, his chest covered with the aegis of Zeus whereon the Gorgo- 
neion appears. This obverse die was employed with two different reverses GPiater 7 
9-10)** having the types of Victory and of Silvanus; and, since the latter was a purely 
Italian deity, we may be sure that these large medallions were issued ins Romen he 
bust of the emperor is unlike that on any other of his coins or medals, and is the work 
of a brillant man. We may suggest that the Alpheios engraver appears to have been 
a member of Hadrian’s artistic circle, perhaps both sculptor and gem-engraver ; rand, 
as a man familiar with the emperor’s Favourite, he could have cut the magnificent 
Marlborough black sard, Plates 28, 20 and 27, 6, as a memorial of Antinoos. Perhaps 
before the middle of A.p. 134 he went with his assistants to Peloponnesus since it was 
hoped that Hadrian himself would leave Italy in the autumn to be present at the first 
celebration of the games in Arcadian Mantinea in honour of the hero whose cult 
Hadrian had there established. Olympia, still crowded with the works of famous men, 
was an art-centre equal to Athens itself, and there he may have settled for a time to 
make dies; for his rendering of the head of the Zeus of Pheidias appears to have been 
produced by a man who was studying it with the closest observation. At the same time 
he made a die with the river-god Alpheios whom he equipped with the head of 
Antinoés, the youth whose tragic end had befallen in another river. As obverses for 


82 FB. Gnecchi, J Medaglioni Romani, II, pl. 38, 9, Bibliothéque Nationale, Paris: ibid., pl. 39, 2 
British Museum, H. A.Grueber, Roman Medallions in the British Museum, pl. V, 1. This peculiar 
type of bust recurred twice later, when Marcus Aurelius was Caesar (Gnecchi, of. cit., II, pls. 65, 1; 
66, 10) and in the reign of Commodus (op. cit., I, pl. 87, 6, 8). Miss Toynbee, to whom I owe 
various helpful suggestions, concurs in my attribution of the Hadrianic medallions to the Alpheios 
engraver, and points out that a somewhat similar deep bust occurs on a medallic sestertius of Trajan, 
P. L. Strack, of. cit., vol. I, pl. 7, 403, the obverse of which she believes to be from a die intended 
for a bronze medallion. 

88 He might have worked for Hadrian as the gem-engraver Dioskourides worked for Augustus ; 
cf. Pliny, N.H., XXXVII, 8; Suetonius, Aug., 50. 
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these coins he cut dies with the bust of Hadrian to the right in his strong characteristic 
gem-engraver’s manner.’ These coins suggest the probability that the Eleans were 
planning a special festival in honour of Zeus-Adrianos and Alpheios-Antinoos. 

Meanwhile in expectation of the imperial visit two wealthy persons, Hostilius 
Marcellus at Corinth and a certain Veturius in Mantinea, paid for the issue of 
numerous medallic bronze pieces the dies for most of which they commissioned the 
Alpheios engraver to cut. All these obverse dies had busts of Antinoods, strong and 
fine like the Elean dies of Hadrian, elegant and sensuous like the black sard intaglio. 
All were immeasurably superior to any heads or busts of the Favourite upon any other 
coins. On two dies he put waves under Antinoos like the waves under his Alpheios. 
Then in the early autumn of 134 Hadrian set out for the East to finish the war in 
Palestine,’ and can hardly have failed to pass through Peloponnesus. Indeed the 
coins make it probable that he stayed first at Olympia, then at Mantinea to witness 
the first celebration of the games in honour of Antinods, and thirdly at Corinth, before 
setting sail from Kenchreai for the final Judaean campaign. At some date between 
the middle of April and December of 135 °° he was acclaimed imperator for the second 
time to celebrate the successful end of the war, and he most probably passed through 
Peloponnesus again stopping at Olympia on his way back to Italy. 

The Alpheios engraver had apparently remained in Greece at work on more dies 
for the Eleans, for he made reverses with the whole figure of the Pheidian Zeus which 
had the same fineness and quality as his dies of the previous year. To go with these 
he made one splendid obverse die which struck coins with the emperor’s head turned 
to the left, thereby conforming to what was now the normal official practice in other 
mints.’ After he had made this he learnt of Hadrian’s second acclamation and found 
it possible to add the word Sis at the bottom of the bust on the die’ in a neat and 
skilful manner. 

Let us summarize the work which seems to have come from this artist’s atelier. 


** Miss Tonybee has drawn my attention to another coin (there are specimens in Athens and 
Berlin) almost certainly by the Alpheios engraver, which is not included on our Plate because it is 
inadequately published in an engraving (R. Weil, Zeitschr. f. Numis., XIII, 1886, p. 384). The 
head of Hadrian seems to be from the same die as our Nos. 2 and 3. The reverse has a picture of a 
statue of Dionysos, probably the one made by Praxiteles for his temple at Elis (Pausanias, VI, 
26,1). On the coin the god’s features may have resembled those of Antinoés—cf. No. 9 above). 

*° Strack, of. cit., p. 133, points out that on May 5, a.pv. 134, Hadrian was certainly in Rome, 
and is convinced that he set out in the summer or autumn of the same year for the East. 

*° For the evidence see the Appendix below. 

*7 Strack, op. cit., pp. 25 f., 31 f., from his very complete catalogue has made the observation 
for the Imperial and Alexandrian issues that the head of the Emperor is turned to the left with 
something like regularity from A.p. 134 onwards, but not before. 

** Though there is no other evidence for these two visits to Olympia the appearance of the two 
issues, with head to right, and with head to left, and with that particular interval between them 
suggests something of this kind. 
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(4) Hadrianic medallions made in Rome, one with Silvanus as a reverse type. 
(11) Hadrianic bronzes for the Eleans with (a) head of the Pheidian Zeus, 
(b) figure of the Zeus, (c) the Alpheios, (d) possibly a Praxitelean 
Dionysos. 
(iii) Bronzes with bust of Antinods for (a) Corinth, (b) Mantinea. 
(iv) Antinoos’ bust ona black sard signed ANTv .., the fourth letter apparently 
part of an o. 


But this last stands close to the fine Lanuvium relief of Antinods as Silvanus with 
the signature of Antonianos of Aphrodisias. We are therefore left with a strong 
probability that our Alpheios engraver is Antonianos himself. Skill and elegance of 
manner mark all the work of this man—the last great engraver to employ that style 
which we have come to regard as Classical Greek. 


APPENDIX 


In the course of a discussion of the artistic quality of certain Elean coins I have 
chanced on a small pocket of evidence concerning the movements of the Emperor 
Hadrian in his latter years. The interpretation of this depends on certain epigraphic 
matter which fixes his second imperium between mid-April and December, 135, and a 
summary of this epigraphic matter, kindly compiled by Dr. Heichelheim, is set out here. 

C.I.L., XVI, no. 82 proves that the second acclamation of Hadrian as imperator 
was later than 14 April, a.p. 135 (not 15 Sept. 134 as had to be assumed from C.J.L., 
XVI, no. 79 before C.J.L., XVI, nos. 80-82 became known). On the other hand 
C.I.L., XIV, no. 4235 (possible dates for which are 14, 19, 24 or 29 Decal soy), tie 
earliest text from Hadrian’s XXth trib. pot. which mentions the second acclamation 
and can be dated by month and year, proves that the acclamation occurred before 
A.p. 136 (cf. for additional texts of a.p. 136 which mention it, Dessau, Inscr. Lat. Sel., 
317; C.1.L., VI, 975; Cagnat, Inscr. graec. ad Res Kom. pert., III, no. 896; Année 
épigr., 1928, no. 193; Pap. Oslo, III, 1936, no. 78). Furthermore J.G., XII, Suppl. 
1939, no. 239 from Syrus—a recently published Greek inscription from Hadrian’s 
XIXth trib. pot.—(probably also C.J.L., I, no. 478 and C_I.L., VI, no. 974, two Latin 
inscriptions of the same period, the restorations of which are not certain but now 
appear very attractive) proves with certainty that the second acclamation fell in 
Hadrian’s XIXth trib. pot. Our present knowledge does not allow us to date the 
beginning and the end of this period with accuracy ; but it is safe to say that Hadrian’s 
second acclamation took place between the middle of April and December a.D. jkeey: 
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QueEENS’ COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE 


THE BOUSTROPHEDON SACRAL INSCRIPTIONS 
FROM THE AGORA’ 


(PLaTEs 29-32) 


ETWEEN the years 1936 and 1939, the Agora excavations produced a col- 

lection of 26 similar fragments of Pentelic marble inscribed boustrophedon, 
all found within a limited area on the northwest slope of the Akropolis,” immediately 
east and west of the Panathenaic way at the point where it makes a marked bend, 
preparatory to skirting round the steep northwest angle of the citadel and ending at 
the Propylaea. Two isolated fragments had been found previously farther to the 
northwest,’ bringing the total number found in the Agora to 28. Judged by the 
circumstances of discovery and the general similarity of material, content and letter- 
forms, they all appear to belong to a limited number of closely related documents, 
which from their content, fragmentary though it is, and epigraphical technique are 
of peculiar interest to all students of early Athenian history. 

To summarize briefly the conclusions drawn tentatively below, they belong 
apparently to two monuments (altars?) erected ca. 510-480 B.c. in the precinct defined 
in inscriptions of the fifth century and later as the "EXevoiov év dorer, or simply the 
‘EXevoinov ;* although they are inscribed boustrophedon, the appearance of the 
letter-forms, coupled with the use of Pentelic marble,’ indicates a date when this 
method of writing had already ceased as a normal practice in Attica; in the history 
of Athenian leges sacrae, they form a link approximately midway in time between 
the lost prototypes of the early sixth century, generally ascribed to Solon, and the 
comprehensive re-edition of the calendar by Nikomachos in 403-399 z.c.; and finally, 
they provide at length companionship for the lone fragment of Attic boustrophedon 
preserved since 1781 in the British Museum (B.M. 74=1G., I, 839), over the 
restoration of which there raged a Homeric duel between Boeckh and Hermann in 
the early nineteenth century.° 


*I wish to express my gratitude to Professor B. D. Meritt for permission to study these 
fragments and to publish the results here, and to the members of the staff at the Agora, especially 
E. Vanderpool and Miss L. Talcott, for their kind and unfailing assistance in every problem that 
arose. I also owe a further debt of gratitude to Professor Meritt, E. Vanderpool, and A. E. 
Raubitschek for their kind offices in reading this article in MS: their helpful suggestions are 
acknowledged in the notes, but the responsibility for errors must remain solely my own. 

* The area shown as Sections AA, BB, ZZ, ©@, and IT on the City Plan, Hesperia, VI, 1937 
335) fe. Raa 5 

* Nos. 66a and 67 n, found in Sections O and II of the same plan. 

*1.G., I, 6, line 129; 313, lines 14, 20; 314, lines 19 (restored), 26; I.G., II?, 204. line 7: 
333, line 20; 661, line 32; 1072, line 3; 1078, lines 14 f., 41: 1672, col. I, line 6 (?—at Eleusis 2, 
col. II, lines 162, 166, 167 f., 171, 183, 194-5, 205% *EXevowiaxa, A’, 1932, p. 177, lines 25-6 Ss 

°Cf. Richter, Sculpture and Sculptors’, pp. 137 f., note 11. , 

* Boeckh, C.I.G., I, no. 9 and pp. xxv f.; Hermann, Leips. Lit. Zeitg., nos. 238-241 - cf Hicks 
B. M. Inscr., I, p. 137. cans , 
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The exact provenance of J.G., I’, 839 is not known. In the year 1765 Richard 
Chandler returned to England from a tour of Greece made at the expense of the 
Society of Dilettanti, bringing back with him for the Society several inscriptions 
acquired in Athens and the Peiraieus, our fragment being among them. In the first 
publication of the stone, nine years after its acquisition, Chandler gives only the 
following account: * En! fragmentum Bovorpodyddv inscriptum; in muro repertum; 
nunc penes Societatem Dilettanti. The wall into which it had evidently been built may 
have been almost anywhere in the eighteenth-century area of Athens; but, inscribed 
as it is boustrophedon on Pentelic marble in letters which correspond in size and shape 
with those of the Agora fragments, and containing subject-matter of the same 
detailed nature, the probability that it comes from the same monument or group of 
monuments seems so strong that it is included here with the rest. A cast, made by 
the technical staff of the British Museum with the kind permission of the Trustees, 
was brought out to Athens for comparison, but no actual join could be made. 

Chandler further reported that he had seen another boustrophedon fragment 
built into the wall of a house in a square not far from the Capuchin monastery where 
he was staying,® but evidently he made no copy. Another fragment, /.G., I’, 838, was 
copied by Ross and first published from his copy by Boeckh in 1835,° no provenance 
being given. This piece, never rediscovered, is known only from Ross’ copy, but from 
the content of the surviving lines it was clearly of the same type as J.G., I’, 839, as 
subsequent editors have agreed.” Indeed, it appears likely that it joined the left-hand 
side of one of the Agora fragments (No. 67 f below). 

A further minute piece (No. 677 below) is preserved in the Epigraphical 
Museum at Athens. Its original provenance is unknown,“ but here again a close 
similarity with the Agora fragments seemed to justify its inclusion with them, 
although no join could be made. 

This provides us with three more additions to the series from the Agora, and 
raises the total number of fragments attributed to the inscriptions to 31.” In spite 


7 Chandler, Inscriptions, II, 1774, no. 28, pp. xxv and 54. 

8 Inscriptions, II, p. xxv: Aliud, sed minutum, vidi in platea non longe a monasterio capu- 
chinorum, in pariete infixum. The monastery occupied the area immediately round the monument 
of Lysikrates, below the southeast slope of the Akropolis. . 

® Hall. Allgemein. Lit. Zeitg., 1835, 3-5, p. 18, no. 36. It may possibly have been the one seen 
by Chandler, but can hardly have merited the description “ minutum.” 

10 Franz, Elementa Ep. Graec., 1840, p. 99; Kirchhoff, /.G., I, 532. 

11F.M. 101. For permission to publish it here, I am indebted to M. Mitsos, Ephor of the 
Epigraphical Museum. G. Stamires, who kindly verified the details of its acquisition for me, tells 
me that it was presented by C. G. Oikonomopoulos, with no further recorded information except 
that it came from the estate of A. Postolakis. 

12 T was unable to find the fragmentary inscription /.G., I, 529 (not published in /.G., I?) in the 
Epigraphical Museum, and cannot venture a reading from the J.G. illustration. It is said, however, 
to be inscribed boustrophedon on Pentelic marble, and to have been found in Athens, so that there 
may be a connection here. 
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of this, only ten certain * and three probable “ joins have been made, which leads to 
the conclusion that the main parts of the monuments may still be scattered below the 
built-over site adjoining the excavated area in question on the east and northeast sides. 

This area was first identified as the site of the Eleusinion in 1938,*° a conclusion 
which has since been confirmed by further discoveries, though the limits of the pre- 
cinct are still unknown.’ The boustrophedon fragments bring further proof, since 
No. 66 mentions the Greater (and Lesser?) Mysteries, and also one of the officials 
of the Eleusinian cult, the dasSuvr7s (see below, pp. 92 f.). No. 67 1 mentions pvoTO-, 
and other references to pvorns or pvorjpia can be tentatively restored on No. 67 b 
and d. 

In the list of fragments which follows, some explanation is needed for the method 
of grouping adopted. No. 66, Frags. a-d evidently belong to a single stone (Block I), 
of which only parts of one wide and one narrow face are preserved, the wide con- 
taining the end of the inscription with a vacat of 0.155 m. below, while the narrow, 
as far as it remains, is blank. These fragments are distinguished from the rest by 
the lettering, which is appreciably larger and more deeply cut, being mostly 0.02 m. 
high, with an occasional diminution to 0.015 m. Apart from this diminution, the 
appearance of the letters on the fragments of No. 66 is fairly uniform; the most 
characteristic is the acute-angled rho, which on a is P until the penultimate line, which 
has R (compare 67 c, where the variants P and P are both used). No. 66 also has R. 
In general, the letters agree with those on certain public monuments usually dated 
in the late sixth or early fifth century (see below, p. 102) ; it may well be that the same 
stonemason was responsible for them all. The punctuation : is used between phrases. 
To hazard any reconstruction of its original proportions from the present measure- 
ments of its lower left-hand corner, which is all that is left to us apart from three 
small floaters, is hardly profitable. On an average, 8 letters occupy ca. 0.22 m., and 
the fragmentary readings suggest that at least another 8, and probably more, are 
missing; so that the existing width (0.24 m.) may represent only half, or less, of the 
original front face. Among the other fragments, it may be noted that the combined 
width of Nos. 67 f-h, if they indeed belong together, gives a restored front face 
at least 0.54 m. wide (pp. 97, Fig. 2, and 102, Fig. 3). 

The remaining fragments show certain minor differences in the letter-forms. 
They also vary in the way in which they have split away from the main core. They 
may be all from a single block, inscribed on three of its faces, the fourth face being 


*’ Nos. 66.4 (3 fragments), 67a (2 fragments), 67 7 (3 fragments) and 67 p (2 fragments). 
M4 Nos. 67f +g +h. 

15 Hesperia, VIII, 1939, pp. 207 ff. 

*° Hesperia, 1X, 1940, pp. 97 ff., and 268; X, 1941, p. 258; XI, 1942, pp. 251 and 260 ff.; 


XIV, 1945, pp. 81 and 89. For earlier theories as to its position, cf. Judeich, Topographie v. Athen? 
pp. 287 ff. : ; 
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still blank when the stone was broken. In view of this, the fragments are listed in 
three groups A, B, and C, tentatively assigned to the three inscribed faces of a 
hypothetical Block II (see Fig. 3); but it must be stressed at the outset that this 
arrangement is in no sense suggested as final, since the discovery of further frag- 
ments, or a better interpretation of these, may well result in a different restoration. 
We know definitely from the corner fragments 67 and o that there was at least 
one block inscribed on at least two faces, and from the corner fragments 67 c and d 
that there was at least one block with at least one blank face; and of these alternatives, 
either to postulate an unknown number of similarly inscribed monuments all from 
this area, or to attribute all the fragments to a single monument, the latter course has 
been adopted here, the grouping being as follows. 

No. 67 a-e (Face A) have all broken away irregularly at the back. The letter- 
forms are neat, somewhat shallowly cut, and fairly closely spaced; the forms P and X 
of rho and chi are used, except on 67 c, where they change halfway down to P and + 
(cf. No. 66a, with P and ®; also 67 q, which has P at the top and X lower down, 
indicating that here too the lettering changed as on 67 c). No. 67, Frags. a and b are 
badly discoloured, c is also dark, d has a good colour still. The latter pair, both right- 
hand corner fragments, show a blank adjacent face, and as d also preserves part of 
the top; it follows that this whole face of the stone was uninscribed. Face A was 
therefore one of the wide faces, since the mason would begin his cutting on one of the 
wide sides, and, whether he continued onto the adjacent narrow face and thence round 
to the other wide face, or whether he inscribed both wide faces before resorting to 
the narrow, the face left uninscribed at the end would still be one of the narrow ones. 

No. 67 f-o will then be from the other wide face (B), since the conjectural 
restoration f + g + h gives a minimum width of 0.54 m. for the original face. These 
fragments have split off smoothly from the core, in flat slabs whose width exceeds 
their thickness, the straight-sliced breaks resembling the right-hand break of Frag. q 
(Face C). Because of this, the first attempt at restoration put C on the left-hand 
side of B. No joins, however, could be made, and this disposition of the faces was 
given up; firstly, because if the flat backs of the B fragments were indeed to be laid 
against the right-hand side of gq, it would follow that q must be very close to the 
right-hand edge of Face C, with only a few letters missing from the line-endings— 
which is evidently not the case (see below, p. 101) ; secondly, because the corner frag- 
ment d cannot belong to B, according to the present restoration (Fig. 2, f + g +h)— 
as it would have to, if the face between A’s right side and B’s left were inscribed; and 
thirdly, because the lettering of c and d seemed closer to the A than to the B fragments, 
and that of the wider faces of m and o closer to the B fragments. The third reason 
can hardly be pressed, however, since such judgments, based only on the general 
appearance of lettering on fragments whose surfaces vary greatly in their state of 
preservation, are bound to be open to question. The polished surface of most of these 
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fragments is preserved, but the actual grooves of the letters, which are more deeply 
and widely cut than those of A and C, are considerably corroded. The exceptions are 
f, g, i, and 0, whose surfaces are much more worn. The letters are slightly larger 
and more widely spaced than those of A and C, and the forms of rho and chi are P 
and +; the epsilon has a small tail; k preserves part of a one-line vacat about halfway 
down it (cf. also s), after which the lettering begins again in the same direction 
(R. to L.) as the last line above it. Three lines from the bottom of k, the lettering 
becomes noticeably smaller and neater, though no less deeply cut, as though towards 
the bottom of the face the mason was trying to fit in as much as possible. No. 67 
and o, the two right-hand corner fragments preserving part of the adjacent Face C; 
show the same characteristics in the few remaining letters of their C sides. The most 
noticeable is the neat epsilon, with its vertical bar tall in proportion to the horizontal 
crossbars. 

The same epsilon occurs on the next and last group, p-t, attributed to Face C. 
Most of this latter group have broken away in tall, narrow slivers whose thickness 
sometimes exceeds their width; the most obvious example is g, with a width of 
0.095 m., which extends back to a depth of 0.22m. The letters are slightly more 
crowded than those of the other faces, and smaller than those of B. The form P 
of rho is used on p, P on g and r, and X for chi on q and s; the mason was evidently 
using the variant types at will. 

One last but important point must be raised in this preliminary survey: that is, 
the nature of these two blocks. It will be observed that in both cases the lines are 
restored as running horizontally, whereas one might rather expect them to run 
vertically, like the lettering on the two contemporary secular documents known to us; “ 
particularly since it appears probable that the lines, on the two wider faces at least, 
were of considerable length. In the case of Block I it seems most unlikely that it 
should be read vertically (the blank face being then the top), with so large a vacat 
between the last line and the left-hand edge; it is, however, not impossible. But in 
the case of Block II, the evidence of the four corner fragments makes it impossible 
for the inscriptions to be read in any way but horizontally. 


The full width of Block I must remain conjectural, but may have been at least 
0.48 m., or more. The minimum restored width of Block II (Face B) would be 0.54 m. 
(pp. 88 and 102) ; it may well have been much wider, since 0.54 m. would leave only 


7 Salamis decree, /.G., I’, 1 (for latest literature, cf. Wade-Gery, Cl. Ou., XL, 1946, pp. 101 ff.) ; 
legal text from Marathon, side A (Vanderpool, Hesperia, XI, 1942, pp. 329 ff.). Horizontally oe 
inscriptions occur on stelai of the archaic period in other States; cf. one side of the Chios “ kurbis ” 
(Tod, G.H./.*, no. 1), the stele from the precinct of Herakles at Miletos (Malet, I, 3, pp. 276 f., 


no. 132), and two sides of the “ hymn to Athena” from the Akropolis at 
1927, pp. 45 ff., no. 69). polis at Sparta (B.S.4., XXIX, 
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room for a six-letter word, e.g., xpuév, to precede the [ew |uexréa of line 1, and so 
abrupt an opening seems unlikely, unless of course B were a direct continuation of A. 
The thickness of Block I (incomplete) is 0.235 m.; that of Block II (incomplete) is 
0.185 m. In short, if these blocks are stelai, they are abnormally thick (Block 1) and 
wide (Block IT).* It is therefore suggested that they are, in fact, not stelai but 
altars,"” consisting each of a squared block of Pentelic marble, probably mounted on 
a low step or steps, and bearing ritual instructions cut on their vertical faces. The 
closest parallel would be the contemporary example at Eleusis, /.G., I’, 5; this is best 
interpreted as the top slab of a plain altar, which has no architectural crowning 
feature, but only three hollows, a rectangular betweeen two circular, cut in the top,” 
and ritual instructions, headed by a preamble, cut horizontally in five long lines from 
L. to R. across the wide vertical face, which has a restored length of 1.509 m. Similar 
cuttings appear on the tops of both fragments of J.G., I°, 596, which likewise formed 
the top slab of an altar.” No traces of cuttings are visible on the preserved top frag- 
ments of Block II (67 d and f) ; but as little more than the edge remains, this is hardly 
to be expected. 


Only in this way, I venture to think, can we account satisfactorily for the 
abnormal length of line indicated by the restoration of Block I]. One further point 
may strengthen the case. If the lower edge of 66a is original, as it appears to be 
(see Plate 29), the smoothing of the inscribed surface right down to the bottom 
indicates that the stone was not bedded into a base or into the ground, as a stele would 
be, but set directly on the ground or on another stone. 


I know of no other certain examples of an altar containing such long and detailed 
instructions on its vertical faces; but the Eleusis altar shows that the idea at least 
existed, and there are several later examples bearing shorter inscriptions, from Athens 


18 The proportions of the contemporary stelai are: Marathon stele: width (original), 0.44 m. ; 
thickness, 0.20.m.; height, 1.20m. Salamis decree: width (average), 0.22 m.; thickness, 0.135 m.; 
height (existing), 0.54 m. (ca. 1.00 m. as restored by Meritt, Hesperia, X, 1941, p. 305,.01g.1 tele 
famous decree concerning the Mysteries, /.G., I’, 6+ 9 (Meritt, Hesperia, XIV, 1945, pp. 61 ff., 
and XV, 1946, pp. 249 ff.) has width, 0.32 m.; thickness, 0.20 m.; height (existing), 0.85 m. 

19 For archaic altars, cf. the literature in Reisch, Pauly-Wissowa, R.E., I, s.v. Altar, 1640 ff. ; 
inscribed altars, Stengel, Griech. Kultusalt.*, 1898, p. 15; Reisch, Joc. cit., 1681 f.; Welter, 4.4., 
1939, 23 ff. 

20 Described as the lowest slab in the publication by Prott, 4.M., XXIV, 1899, pp. 241 ff., the 
cuttings being interpreted as for supports for a top slab; but it seems more likely that they have some 
connection with the ritual offerings made on the top of the altar. Professor Meritt notes: hie 
two altars in the Eleusinion at Athens remind one that there were also two altars at Eleusis, J.G., 
I2, 5 being a doublet of /.G., I?, 818 (Raubitschek). The number is undoubtedly significant, and 
related to the worship of the ‘Goddesses’.” Cf. "EXevowwaxd, A’, p. 177, lines 16-17 (6pécavras 
perayod roiv Bopoiy “EAevoiv), and p. 179. 

21 To be published, with Agora I 5220, as no. 331 in Raubitschek’s forthcoming work on the 
archaic dedications from the Athenian Akropolis. 
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and elsewhere; * and, if detailed written instructions are demanded at all, it is un- 
deniably a reasonable place on which to inscribe them.” 


66. BLOCK T. 


a (Plate 29). Agora I 2470 a + b. a: two join- 
ing fragments, found 21 February, 1935, in 
modern fill, Section O, and 13 October, 1938, 
in house, Section BB. b: found 22 February, 
1939, in modern wall, Section BB. Maximum *4 
width, 0.24m.; height, 0.52m.; thickness, 
0.235 m.; height of letters, 0.02 m. Height of 
vacat at bottom 0.155 m. Broken at top, right 
side, and back; part of left side preserved 
(uninscribed) ; the bottom edge appears to be 
original, since it is parallel to the lowest line 
of letters, the underside roughly finished; but 
the stone was evidently re-used later (cf. socket 
near lower edge), and might have been recut 
then. 


———pvorepiov: 76|v pe- 
re eee 
5 --- xpr] Oév he- 
pedyuv| ov? —-— 
—--]v: herépov 
hepédip[vov ? ——— 
———]eviov hex- 
10 [rlevs: ro de[——— 
aoe -| pas: pve [ re- 
plolv: rév [——— 
—-—rev h]tépe [aly [Kat 
rov | paidu| vrev toiv Jeoty ——— 
vacat 


Line 1. Nothing is visible but the tip of a verti- 
cal stroke above the sigma in line 2. 

Line 2. The first letter may be K or R; K is 
perhaps more likely, since the next two rhos 
are tailless. Perhaps [K]é[pv]|xas: 8[é]. 
Lines 3-4. For the comparative form péfwv in 
early Attic, instead of the later pei{ov (derived 
by analogy from éAcifov), cf. I.G., I’, 22, line 
65. In I.G., I?, 6, lines 93-5, the spellings are 
reversed, to pe(foor and 6dréfoo; cf. Meritt, 
Hesperia, XIV, 1945, pp. 66 f. 

Lines 5-6. Or hené8ip[va tpia]? Cf. the sacral 
inscription from Kos, Herzog, Heilige Gesetze, 
no. 3, line 11: xpiOav tpla jpediva Kat orupev Tpets 
reraptys. On the amounts of grain mentioned, 
see below, p. 105, note 52. 

Line 12. After the v of rév I thought I could 
see the left side of a curved letter just visible 
in the break, 6[Aeovov]; but this is very un- 
certain. 

Line 13. Part of a slanting stroke is visible 
above the phi of line 14, which prevents the 
otherwise possible restoration here: [rov én 
rée Bopor h|epé[La] «lai | rov] parduvrév roiy Geoiv, 
as in J.G., I*, 6, lines 130 f. (restored). 

Line 14. The restoration of the ¢aduvr7s here 
and in 66}, line 3, refutes the theory first ad- 
vanced by Robert in connection with the dar- 
duvvrms Of Zeus at Olympia (Hermes, XXIII, 
1889, pp. 452 ff.), and maintained by Hanell 
(Pauly-Wissowa, R.E., XIX, s. v. Phaidryntes, 
1559 f.), that the title, both at Olympia and in 


*? Athens, I.G., II?, 4986-8; Paros, J.G., XII, 5, 1027; Thasos, J.G., XII, 8, 358. The fourth- 


. century ritual calendar of Kos (Herzog, Heil. Gesetze, nos. 1-4, pp. 5 ff.) was inscribed on four 
(originally twelve) slabs of marble, which Herzog suggests (op. cit., p. 5) may be from either a 
Tempelwand oder Altarsockel,” pointing out that one or other would be the most suitable place 
for an official calendar of offerings. 
es noe eects further that the corner fragment from Corinth, inscribed horizontally with 
part of a sacral inscription, may be from a similar altar of poros (Corinth, VIII, 1, no. 1: A.J.A 
XLVI, 1942, pp. 69 ff.) ; also the archaic inscribed blocks with peculiar cuttings from Phleious 
(Hesperia, V, 1936, pp. 235 ff.), containing apparently instructions for oaths, may be from a large 
altar to Apollo, rededicated in the Augustan period. i 


“The width and height in all cases are those of the fragment as a whole, not of the inscribed 
face alone. 
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the Eleusinian cult, is a late creation of the 
Imperial period. The Eleusinian official is men- 
tioned without detail in J.G., II*, 1092, line 29, 
and in the decree passed ca. 220 a.p. for the 
restitution of the ancient Eleusinian ritual, 
I.G., II, 1078, lines 16 ff.: ‘O gaduvrys rotv 
Ge otv | ayyéANer Kata Ta matpia TH lepela THs 
"AOnvas as [jxe ra] tepa Kal % mapareurovea 
otpatia. The use of the phrase xara ra rarpua, 
to which Hanell maintained that little impor- 
tance need be attached, is thus vindicated. For 
the general duties of the ¢aduvryjs, cf. Foucart, 
Les Mystéres d’Eleusis, 1914, pp. 206 ff., and 
Toepffer, Att. Geneal., 1889, p. 159. 


b (Plate 29). Agora I 4724. Found 16 April, 
1937, in surface fill, Section ©@. Maximum 
width, 0.073 m.; height, 0.10m.; thickness, 
0.055 m.; height of letters, 0.02 m. Broken on 
all sides. 


1 —-—]Ja[--- = aT 
Lee 
———| pard [wrés? --— 
—~—|ho.[--- 

Neate Ga tome 


Line 1. The end of a vertical is visible, fol- 
lowed by two slanting strokes, as for alpha or 
gamma. 

Line 3. Cf. 66a, line 14. 

Line 4. There are traces of a slanting stroke 
in the right-hand break. 


c (Plate29). AgoraI2470c. Found 20 March, 
1939, in a modern house, Section BB. Maxi- 
mum width, 0.135 m.; height, 0.19 m.; thick- 
ness, 0.105 m. ; height of letters, 0.02 m. Broken 
on all sides. 


1 ---}y[--- .<+— 
—--]: ra[--- —— 
———]v: @[--- 

———]pra xa[——— 

5 ———l]ov apy |= — 
—— —]|voxo[--- 


-—=]re[--- 


Line 1. The letter might also be gamma. 
Line 3. Ed[poAmsd-]| ? 
Line 7, The strokes of the vy are cramped to- 


gether, as if the mason were trying to correct 
an error here. 


d (Plate 29). Agora I 4721 c. Found 17 April, 
1937, in surface fill, Section ©. Maximum 
width, 0.045 m.; height, 0.085 m.; thickness, 
0.065 m.; height of letters, 0.018 m. Height of 
vacat at bottom, 0.04m. Broken on all sides. 


i ai 

vacat 
The fragment is assigned to Block I because 
the punctuation-dots and letter-stroke are more 
widely and deeply cut than those of Block II. 


Gris IBILOYA dl. 
Face A. 


a (Plate 30). Agora I 4721j. Two joining 
fragments; upper found 14 March, 1939, in 
modern wall, Section BB; lower found 23 May, 
1938, in east wall of Hypapanti church, Section 
II. Maximum width, 0.16 m.; height, 0.35 m.; 
thickness, 0.125m.; height of letters, 0.013- 
0.015 m. Broken on all sides. 
1 —-—]w[--- Se 
las név |re x Lotvikes ? -—— ee 
—~—— dA]diro[v: h? —-- 
—-— oilvo re[répre? --— 
5 —--]v::: xopLotpdpor? -—— 
—-—|huepéar[—-— 
~—— olivo rer|dpre? —-— 
—--| €tvos |[--- 
——— éd|dirov: h[--- 
10 ———|pre he[---— 
---ly revt|e —-— 
===) xpboLv SS 
—--? Baor|Acior: y[--- 
—-—]dvzpo[--- 
15 ———-Je: &I[--- 
——-]::: é[--- 
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Line 1. The final letter starts with a stroke, 
slanting at the angle of the nu as elsewhere 
written. 


Line 3. Cf. line 9. The amount of barley-meal 
may have been one (or more) juexréov (= 4 
xotvixes), iyurerapréov (==6 yxoivxes), OF EKTEUS 
(=8 yoivxes) ;*° for drpitwv éexreds, cf. I.C., 
IT?, 1358 b, lines 45 ff. 


Line 4. Cf. line 7, where the amount of wine 
must be one or more rérapra. The reraptn (= 3 
yoes) was $ of a perpyrys Or apdopeds. It is not 
attested elsewhere as an Attic measure, but it 
was used in the Doric states of Thera (J.G., 
xoule Be 450, line 18, olvo rera| pr——]), Kos 
(Heil. Gesetze, p. 10, no. 2, lines 18 and 25, oivov 
rerdpta), and Lakonia, where the wine offered 
in sacrifice by a Spartan king was a rerdpry 
Aaxwvixy (Herod., VI, 57); the qualifying 
Aakovixy here indicates that there was a retapry 
of a different standard elsewhere. The Pelopon- 
nesian measure was probably 14 times the Attic 
(cf. Johnston, J.H.S., LIV, 1934, p. 181). 


Line 5. The triple punctuation is evidently used 
throughout to mark the beginning of a new 
clause (for paragraphing, see p. 99 below), and 
from the evidence of No. 67 b and c it appears 
likely that we should restore the name of a deity 
here. Kép[e is equally possible. Traces of the 
bottom of a vertical stroke occur after the 
omikron, so that the rho, though not certain. 
seems reasonably likely. On the connection of 
Kourotrophos with Demeter, cf. Prehn, Pauly- 
Wissowa, R.E., XI, s.v. Kurotrophos, 2215, 
and Kern, R.F., IV, s. v. Demeter, 2737 f. She 
received a sacrifice, with other minor deities, 
before the Skira (J.G., II?, 1358 b, lines 30 ff., 
51 ff.; cf. Deubner, Attische Feste, pp. 40 ff.), 
and possibly also before the Mysteries (J.G., 
II*, 1358 b, lines 5-6) ; she was also connected 
with the Thesmophoria (Ar., Thesm., 296 ff. ; 
Prott-Ziehen, Leges Graecorum Sacrae, I, p. 
8); cf. also Herzog, Heil. Gesetze, Deseo th 


III B, lines 24-5, where the priestess of Deme- 
ter (?) performs the ritual to Kourotrophos in 
cases of pollution of sacred ground. 


Line 6. The final letter appears to be a vertical 
stroke, but is uncertain. 


Line 8. The érvos was a thick pulse soup, an 
everyday form of diet (Ar., Acharn., 246; 
Batrach., 62, 506; Hipp., 1171); but it could 
also be offered to a deity, since it formed the 
offering which gave its name to the festival 
Puanopsia in honour of Apollo (Photius, s. vv. 
IIvavoyia, Uvaveywr). 


Line 13. The only possible restoration here 
seems to be [@vAoBaor]Aesou or [Bacr]Acior; the 
simple term seems to have been used for the 
compound in the archaic period (Plutarch, 
Solon, 19, 4; Andokides, Tepi rév Mvor., 78; 
cf. Arist., "A@. IIoA., 8, 3, ed. Sandys, 1893, pp. 
31 ff.). For the duties of the dvAoBacrrcis, cf. 
Arist., Pol., VI, 8, 20; Pollux, VIII, 111 and 
120 >> Prott-Ziehen.. 1.63576 14 pp Oo ce 
Dittenberger, S.J.G.*, no. 111 (==J.G., I?, 115), 
line 12; Oliver, Hesperia, IV, 1935, p. 26. As 
they had no specific connection with the Eleu- 
sinion, the reference here may be to the yépa or 
perquisites to be given to some other officials 


[doa rots Baor Actor. 


Line 14. No satisfactory restoration can be 
offered. In a late fifth-century list of accounts 
of the Eleusinian deities (Hondius, Nov. Inscr. 
Att., 1925, pp. 91 f£., no. XIII; cf. S.£.G¢.,.1H, 
35, and Raubitschek, Hesperia, XII, 1943, pp. 
34 ff.), one of the items is [8exdre] Avrpov, 
which Hondius suggests may be from the ran- 
som of captives in the Peloponnesian war; but 
whether there was a custom of apportioning 
one-tenth of all ransoms to the Eleusinian god- 
desses, and, if so, whether it dates back as far 
as the early fifth century, and so could be re- 
ferred to here, is pure conjecture. The final 
letter might possibly be alpha, not omikron; 
the stone is damaged at this point. 


*° On the subject of dry and liquid measures, cf. Hultsch, Gr. u. Rom. Metrologie*, 1882, pp. 
99 ff.; Segre, Metrologia, 1928, pp. 130 ff. ; Broneer, Hesperia, VII, 1938, pp. 222 ff.; S. Young, 


Hesperia, VIII, 1939, pp. 278 ff. 
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Line 16. Here presumably was the name of 


another deity, now lost but for the initial 
E-—-, 


b (Plate 30). Agora I 4721h. Found 26 
February, 1938, in modern wall south of Hypa- 
panti church, Section II. Maximum width, 
0.13 m.; height, 0.245 m.; thickness, 0.095 m. ; 
height of letters, 0.015 m. Broken on all sides. 
1 ——-Jo[--- 
= ter HA Lan 
= lore 
—-—|::: "Epe[ Oct? --- 
5 —--] vacat oiv[--- 


———Jer[--- 


co 
———_ 


~——Jowe[—-- 


Line 3. Faint traces of a slanting stroke appear 
in the break before the 2; [»]vore[———? Cf. 
67 d and n. 

Line 4. Although the cult of Erechtheus be- 
longs properly to the Akropolis, he appears to 
have had a certain connection with the Eleu- 
sinian deities. Thus the Eleusinian rites were, 
according to one tradition, established during 
his reign (Marmor Parium, lines 28-9; Escher, 
Pauly-Wissowa, R.E., VI, s.v. Erechtheus, 
408 f.) ; and in the Skira the priest of Erech- 
theus, or Poseidon-Erechtheus, took part in the 
procession (Schol. Ar., Ekkl., 18; cf. Deubner, 
Att. Feste, pp. 45, note 6, and 46, note 13). 
Line 5. The unoccupied space here may be only 
an oversight by the mason, if (e. g.) he left his 
spaces for punctuation to be filled in subse- 
quently with the punch, and overlooked this. 


c (Plate 30). Brit. Mus. 74, Purchased in 
Athens, exact provenance in the city unknown. 
Maximum width, 0.07 m.; height, 0.285 m.; 
thickness, 0.185 m.; height of letters, 0.015 m. 
Broken at top, bottom, back and left side; the 
right edge is preserved, with part of the ad- 


joining face (uninscribed).?° Width of right 
margin, 0.013 m. 

Chandler, Inscriptions, I1, 1774, no. 28, pp. 54 
and xxv; Boeckh, C.J.G., I, no. 9, pp. 22 ft-; 
Ioseual 15cra Gtactas loco. p., 22, pl. Lil, 3% 
Franz, £l. Ep. Graec.,-1840, pp. 98 1.; 1.G., I, 
Sal a Hickes P id eelnscih, a, 00. xxty,. pp: 
136 ff.; EG., 1 suppl., p. 53; Mommsen, Peste; 
1895, po.olZanote lpand.5Z1, note weet. G sel-, 
839; Deubner, Att. Feste, 1932, p. 162; S. 
Young, Hesperia, VIII, 1939, p. 279, note 34. 


——— hewe|xr- 
5 éo[v SS= 
Dee ee 
vor[ ——— 
ips kKa- 
t roel ——— 
10 ——— Bo|rvr- 
ov: x[--— 
—--]Ja::: A- 
i WoA[te? —-— 
——-—|rpis x- 
15 oivt[ Kes See 
Se ie 


Lines 4-5. The forms jpuéxreoy and jyexteiov 
were both used in the fourth century and later; 
cf. Meisterhans-Schwyzer, Grammatik’, p. 128, 
15 and note 1146; Dittenberger, S./.G.%, no. 83, 
p. 105, note 3; Michon, Mém. Acad. Inscr., 
XIII, 1923, p. 6. The form jpexréov is used, 
however, in Ar., Neph., 643, 645. Cf. also /.G., 
I?, 76, line 7, and J.G., II?, 1184, lines 8-9. 


Lines 5-6. As Hicks suggested (op. cit., p. 
137), this may be a reference to the Proark- 
touria (= Proerosia; Deubner, op. cit., pp. 
68 f.) which, as a pre-sowing festival, had 
particular reference to Demeter and Kore. 


26 In the top break of this side are visible the marks -/, which at first sight suggested to me 
the remains of a final line of letters ; but they are more shallow than the decisive chisel-strokes of the 
inscribed face, and similar in general appearance to the other casual scratches on this side. The 
photograph on Plate 30 is by kind permission of the Trustees of the British Museum. 
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Lines 10-11. I leave Hicks’ acute restoration 
here, because I cannot suggest a better one; 
but one would expect to find the Bourizos, as 
an official of the Dipolieia, following the refer- 
ence to the latter deity, rather than in the pre- 
ceding clause. 


Lines 12-13. At TloAce? is restored here in 
preference to AuroAtetors (Hicks, op. cit., p. 137), 
because the other two similar clause-openings 
(67 a and b) suggest the names of deities rather 
than festivals. For the old dative form Aé, cf. 
Hicks, op. cit., p. 138, and Deubner, op. cit., 
Da l5o: 


Lines 14-15. The form zpis, usually taken as 
an accusative rpis, is restored here and passim 


as the nominative form; cf. Boisacq, Dict. 
Etym.*, p. 981, s.v. tpeis. 

If this fragment is indeed to be connected 
with the others, the inclusion of Zeus Polieus 
inany Eleusinian list of sacrifices seems curious. 
It can only be suggested that, as members of 
the Kerykes clan undoubtedly took part in the 
Dipolieia (/.G., I*, 843; Deubner, op. cit., p. 
166; Ferguson, Studies presented to E. Capps, 
1936, p. 148, note 20), they may have made an 
offering to Zeus Polieus on that account in 
the Eleusinion as well. Even if the fragment 
should prove finally to belong to another con- 
temporary monument, it would still be neces- 
sary to reject Hicks’ restoration of it as part 
of the narrow side of a stele, with only 2-3 
letters lost in each line: 


—-—]xp|6[év he| phe |xrléo[v, IIpo|apxr J ovp|fou[s ( Ce eer | Se: a} : Kali rée [Bo] rvz|ou: 


xLod|A Ja as 


Not only is the sense dubious, but the spacing 
of the letters would be impossible, since we 
should then have a length of line varying be- 
tween 4 letters (lines 9 or 10) and 7 (lines 5 
or 6, 13 or 14, 15 or 16). 


d (Plate 30). Agora I 4721 m. Found 29 
April, 1939, in Byzantine fill, Section BB. 
Maximum width, 0.105 m.; height, 0.245 m.; 
thickness, 0.13 m.; height of letters, 0.013 m.- 
0.015 m. Broken at left side, back, and bottom ; 
top and right edges preserved, with part of 
adjacent face (uninscribed). Width of right 
margin, 0.01m. Inscribed face and right side 
very much worn. The fragment has the ap- 
pearance of tapering slightly towards the top, 
but this may be due to the battered state of the 
top right-hand corner. 


? vacat 
] —--] ca. 4 
ae Oe [ae me —___. 
See 
De ee pee 
een bere 
ca. 6-7 pate 
his ae 


: A|iroA [fou| on or —vet|ous ], tpls, x|otve[ Kes | evr je: p|[--- 


irer[——— 
mney eT 
10 Aa[--- 
—-— p]vor- 
e[s? --- 


15 te 


The topmost line here is restored as a vacat 
(height 0.016 m.) on the analogy of the similar 
vacat at the top of fragment f, lines 11-12. For 
the restoration pore- here, cf. fragments b 
and n, 


e (Plate 31). Agora I 4721 e. Found 23 April, 
1937, in late wall, Section ®®. Maximum width, 
0.025 m.; height, 0.05 m.; thickness, 0.015 m.; 
height of letters, 0.013-0.015 m. Broken on all 
sides. 


1 ea Ree ——eaesieeein 


aa] o-oo 
otal ah te 
-—--]JeaA[--- 

5 -~-]o[--- 
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ACHE: 


ftg+h. Agora I 5318c + Agora I 4721 f 
+1.G., I*, 838 (lost). 


f (Plate 31). Found 19 November, 1938, in 
modern house, Section BB. Maximum width, 
0.095 m.; height, 0.12 m.; thickness, 0.025 m.; 
height of letters, 0.013-0.015 m. Broken at both 
sides, bottom, and back: top edge preserved, 
with part of top surface (uninscribed), extend- 
ing back 0.025m. Height of margin at top 
0.016 m. 


g (Plate 31). Found 12 May, 1937, in modern 
fill, Section ©®. Maximum width, 0.11 m.; 
height, 0.11 m.; thickness, 0.04 m.; height of 
letters, 0.013-0.015 m. Broken on all sides. 


h (Fig.1). Seen by Ross in Athens (exact spot 
unknown) before’ 1835, built into a wall. All 
subsequent publications are based on Boeckh’s 
transcription of the copy in Ross’ notebook, 
which is given in majuscule type in J.G., I, 532 


Occ wewccnecnnpe Comme con oon enw enn nnn nnn eo en nn ena w coe een ee ene a mo ne en yn oo anne none n ee one. 


'EKIEAP 
AO+!1M3 
TEYS:ME 
o+ IMaH 
1 TETAP 
OFA 
TAR (e) 
aa in 
iva 0 
Y 
Fig. 1. Frag. h 


(Fig. 1). Boeckh, Hall. Allgemein. Lit. Zeitg., 
1835, 3-5, p. 18, no. 36. (= Kleine Schriften, 
VI, 1872, xix, p. 431) ; Franz, El. Ep. Graec., 
1840, p. 99; /.G., I, 532; Meisterhans-Schwyzer, 
Grammatik®, p. 127, note 1137; I.G., 1?, 838; 
Peek, Ath. Mitt., LX VI, 1941, p. 176, note 3. 
Maximum width (of combined three), 0.32 m. ; 
height (= of J.G., I’, 838, as restored here), 
0.185 m.; thickness unknown. 


L+PIQDONIHEMIEKTEANE 
Vwi) 4-3| ea 


veel TEY> ee a 
ee alate cle ase Ale 
Cras DVO MAYA 
Se NN OY eevee eV i Es POW“ 
SS Vy 
FANN OY 


Fig. 2. Frags. f, g, h 


vacat As Plate 31 shows, the join of Frags. f (I 

1 xpubsv?: hepluréa h[e]mr&: o[tvo: x. ——> 5318 c) and g (4721 f) is not certain; the break 
des hé]xs: walt hleuéxov| : --- <—— at the back is not continuous, g being the thicker 

of the two. Nor is there any direct evidence 
that the top edge of /.G., I?, 838 was preserved ; 
it seems reasonably likely, however, from the 
fact that no traces of any letters were copied 
by Ross above his first line, although the line 
is 7 letters long; also, it is described by Kirch- 
—=— 9 |to[e=-” hoff in I.G., I, 532 (quoting from Boeckh or 

10 ca. 1-1 Jy[—--- Ross) as “ Frustulum tabulae marmoreae,”’ and 
Sam the existence of a top edge might account for 


—-— heres: pé[A ros: xo[ 7VAa- 
L 6x |r: éAatol =] hepixo[v? —-— 
5 --- pv: hep |crerap[ 7] éov et Tupo [ tp- 
is | réra|p|rac: [x |vdépolv —-— oeod- 
poov Aevkov: 7 | pis xo| ives : | ped [d- 
yov: Tpis xot |vixe[s —--- 
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the use of the word “ tabula.” The hypothesis 
of the triple join rests mainly on the similarity 
of the lines as restored to those of J.G., II’, 
1184, a decree of the fourth century B.c. de- 
fining the amounts to be contributed to the 
priestess for the sacrifices at the Thesmophoria 
by the two women chosen to be the dpyovoa 
from the deme Cholargos (lines 3 ff.): Tas 6¢ 
dpxovoas Kowel dpdotépas diddvar Tis iepetas (SiC) 
cis Thy éoprnv Kal Tv erpéAeav Tov Bcapopopiwv 
jpcexreiov KpiOav, ipueKTelov upd, ypuextéov GAdi- 
Tov, Hpuexteov adle|vpwv, icxddov apuextéov, xoa 
oivov, Hixouv éAalov, S00 Kot’Aas péAtTOs, ond pov 
Nevxdy xolvka, peddvov xolvixa, [p]AKwvos xoivKa, 
tupod Svo0 rpodadidas py eAXarrov 7) orarnpialéjav 
Exatépav Kal oxopdwv dv0 orarhpas Kai dad{a] py 
€Aatrovos 7) Sveiv 6BoAoiv, Kal apyupiov KEFF dpaypas. 
Line 1. If we restore (e.g.) xpi0év before 
[hewluexréa, this would give a minimum width 
of 0.54m. for the whole face; but there may 
be considerably more missing from the left- 
hand side (see above, pp. 90 f.). H is restored 
for the 7th letter instead of Ross’ P, on the as- 
sumption that the break cut across the letter 
(Fig.2). Three anda half éxreis (= 28 yotvixes) 
is a larger amount than any identifiable on the 
rest of these fragments; the same applies to 
the amounts of the other offerings as restored 
here—6 (or 64?) xoes of wine, 8 xorvAa of 
honey, 3 rérapra: of cheese, 6 xoivixes of sesame 
seeds. They may perhaps represent a sum total 
of smaller amounts; but whether they are to be 
connected specifically with the Thesmophoria 
is uncertain. 

Line 5. The jwurerapréov (for accent cf. syuer- 
réov) occurs passim in the fifth-century lex 
sacra from the deme Paiania (cf. Peek, loc. cit., 
where the restoration hep |irerdp[ reov is suggested 
independently for I.G., I?, 838). 


Line 6. Cheese is usually specified by weight 
(cf. Michon, Mém. Acad. Inser.. XIII, 1923, 
pp. 12 ff.; Kroll, Pauly-Wissowa, Kid RSW. 
Kase, 1489 ff., esp. 1494). The Liddell, Scott, 
Jones, and McKenzie, Greek-English Lexicon, 
5.U. tetdpty quotes only a late source (Pap. 
Mag. Leyd., V, 6, 24) for an example of the 
word used for a weight. 


i (Plate 31) E.M. 101. Provenance unknown; 
presented to the Epigraphical Museum by C. 
G. Oikonomopoulos. Maximum width, 0.04 m. ; 
height, 0.095 m.; thickness, 0.03 m.; height of 
letters, 0.015 m. Broken on all sides. 


eerie 


---Jp[--- 
aon lee 
8a Peg pa 


j (Plate 31) Agora I 5318b. Joined from 
three fragments, found 6 and 11 October, 1938, 
in modern houses, Section BB. Maximum width, 
0.11 m.; height, 0.24m.; thickness, 0.025 m.; 
height of letters, 0.013-0.015 m. Broken on all 
sides. 


MN erent Fy 3 Rec 
--~ 6]fpa[—-- 
Cee fe ieee 

—-—|xre[--- 

5 ---Japz[--- 
sik A pe 
lle 
FRE Seas 
ie Be 

10 --- dr] ¢gi[rov —-- 
—-—]xo[--- 


-——]y[-—= 
Beane fy 


—--Jo[- =. 


a 
See 


Line 2. [6]Bed-, if correct, may refer either to 
a money payment, as in /.G., I’, 6, lines 88 and 
95, or to the price of one of the requisites, as 
the torch for the Thesmophoria in i.GeaLlt 
1184, lines 13-14; or it may refer simply to a 
spit or spits, as in the provisions for the An- 
theia and Pr(o)erosia, in the Paianian lex sacra, 
Peek, Ath. Mitt., LXVI, 1941, p. 174. 


k (Plate 31). Agora I 47211. Found 20 March, 
1939, in Turkish fill, Section BB. Maximum 
width, 0.12m.; height, 0.295 m.; thickness, 
0.05 m.; height of letters, 0.014-0.016 m. (lines 
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1-13), 0.012-0.014 m. (lines 14-16). Height of 
vacat in centre 0.02 m. Broken on all sides. 


bese 
—--Jer[--- 
—-——|eA[--- 
oe fel 
5 —--|a: [--- 
--~}yg[--- 
——-]: he[--- 
——— xot]vAa[--- 
—--] hewx[drvrAa? --- <—— 
vacat 
10 ———]oroA[--- 
——-—|v: rl[--- 
—--—]vo: [--- 
—--] éda[lo --- 
—--]s: to|—-— 
Sea Nee 
Se ae 


This is one of the key-fragments, showing as 
it does how the cutting changes on the same 
face from the coarser appearance, as on Frags. 
f-g, i-j, to the smaller, finer lettering typical 
of the right-hand adjacent Face C (see above, 
Dao): 


Line 8. For hepix[drvda], cf. the commentary 
on 0, Face B, lines 2-3. Whether the vacat is 
part- or whole-line is uncertain (cf. s, where 
the line below, as here, runs in the same di- 
rection as that above). In boustrophedon in- 
scriptions of any considerable length, where the 
sense requires that there shall be a pause, ©. g., 
between a preamble and a following paragraph, 
or between two paragraphs, the mason would 
complete the first sentence, and then begin again 
in the same direction as the line above, to denote 
the beginning of a fresh point. For examples 
of this practice, cf. the Dreros laws, Ci 
LXI, 1937, pp. 333 ff. and Rev. Phil., PON Zs 
1946, pp. 131 ff.; the Gortyn laws, Mon. Ant., 
Ili, 1893, pp. 1 ff.; the Eltynia law, I.C., I, x, 
pp. 90 ff., no. 2 (unless the top line here is to 
be interpreted as an omission, rectified by in- 
sertion at the top); the sacral law-fragment 


trom Miletos,ifidet, 1, 3; pp. 276 fi., no, 132; 
the temple-accounts from Ephesos, Hogarth, 
Excav. at Ephesus, pp. 120 ff. 


1 (Plate 32). Agora I 4390. Found 17 Janu- 
ary, 1936, in modern house, Section ®®, Maxi- 
mum width, 0.10 m.; height, 0.14 m.; thickness, 
0.095 m.; height of letters, 0.012-0.015 m. 
Broken on all sides. 


a) Peceap Mee 

=== |p| == 
===? xpt\dey [-=— 
—--]re[--- 

5 ——-]lu: Nin 
Set eee 
—--]78[--- 
2a is 


Line 6. The strokes of the upsilon are curved, 
as in m and n. The lettering of this fragment 
resembles the finer cutting of Face C, but the 
corrosion of the strokes is similar to that on 
Face B. It is therefore concluded that it came 
from the lower part of B, as typified in the last 
3 lines of k. 


m (Plate 32). Agora I 4432. Found 26 Janu- 
ary, 1937, in débris of modern house, Section 00. 
Maximum width, 0.082m.; height, 0.165 m.; 
thickness, 0.05 m.; height of letters, 0.013 m. 
Broken on all sides. 


1  —---]..[--- — 
—--]...[--- — 
—--]...[--- 

as P| pe 

5  —--—]8i[o--- 

—-~- éd¢ Jiro[vy --- 
aecihdiee= 


Geil ieee 


The surface is very battered, but the deep cut- 
ting and small size of the letters indicate that 
it may belong, like /, to the lower part of B. 
Line 5. The strokes of the upsilon are curved 
as in 7 and n. 
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n (Plate 32). Agora I 2253. Found 22 Decem- 
ber, 1934, in modern house, Section I. Broken 
at top, left side, back, and bottom; right edge 
preserved, with part of adjoining Face C (in- 
scribed). Maximum width, 0.085 m.; height, 
0.125 m.; thickness, 0.03 m.; height of letters 
of B, 0.015-0.017 m., and of C, 0.012-0.014 m. 
Width of right margin of B, 0.014 m., and of 
left margin of C, 0.01 m. 


Frag. n 
B iB 
——> = hep jir- il --- 
Se era| préov ? ——— o[--- 
———]reo- == 
st ollvo ? -—— --- 
--—]o > p= ss --- 
Frag. o 
B 
<— e. .t[--- 
—— --— hew|xorv- 
da: hlerra? —-— 
—-— 4 ]Adir- 
ov: [--- 


---] + Ov- 


B, lines 2-3. The form jyxdrvAov is not other- 
wise attested; later writers give jpixorvAn and 
jpuxotvdiov. There is no doubt about the read- 
ing here, however; hence in J.G., I?, 842, a 
sacral inscription of the first half of the fifth 
century, the readings of faces A, line 2, and D, 
line 4 should probably be rpc] hewxdrvAlov and 
tptewxorva[ ov. The reading of D, line 4 as 
tpthepxorv- in I.G., 1*, is incorrect; it should 
be tprhepixdrvA—, as given in I.G., I suppl., p. 5, 
and confirmed by an examination of the stone 
itself in the Britism Museum. 


C, line 3. If the last letter is gamma, there may 
be a reference here to yotpos, an archaic word 
for a form of cake flavoured with lentils, which 
occurs in Solon’s verse (Athen., XIV, 645 £.% 
Diehl, Anth. Lyr., I, p. 38, no. 6). 


HACE. CG, 
p (Plate 32). Agora 4721 b+ d. b: found 16 
April, 1937, in surface fill, Section @0. d: 
found 20 April, 1937, in sand fill, Section @@. 


oro[——— sie 
——~—Jlor.- 


Nye 


B, lines 5-6. The reference is undoubtedly to a 
mystes or mystai, but in what connection it is 
impossible to say. For the curved upsilon, cf. 
land m. 


o (Plate 32). AgoraI15318a. Found 14 March, 
1938, in east wall of Hypapanti church, Section 
II. Broken at top, left side, back, and bottom; 
right edge preserved, with part of adjoining 
Face C (inscribed). Maximum width, 0.104 m. ; 
height, 0.12 m.; thickness, 0.06 m.; height of 
letters of B, 0.015 m., and of C, 0.011-0.015 m. 
Width of right margin of B, 0.015 m., and of 
left margin of C, 0.01-0.015 m. 


G 
1 —--].. —— 
ev[--- a 
---|s: y- 
op[-—— 
Caden y= 


Combined maximum width, 0.08 m.; height, 
0.22 m.; thickness, 0.12 m.; height of letters, 
0.013-0.015 m. Broken on all sides. 


aces 


—--]re[--- 
---—]| : tol [—--- 


—-—]yepo[--- 
=alsshae 
—-—]eavS[--- 
—-—]aroy[—--- 
10 ---? xép|vxa[—-- 
—--Jar es 


q (Plate 32). Agora I 5033. Found 3 No- 
vember, 1937, in modern house, Section AA. 
Maximum width, 0.095 m.; height, 0.32 m.; 
thickness, 0.22 m.; height of letters, 0.014 m. 
Broken on all sides, the break on the left side 
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being slightly irregular, that on the right almost 
flat. 


—— —|roca[—-- 
--- hep. \cexr[ éov ? --- 
Sen eee 
———]oxo[—-- 


10 Se ee 


The height and narrow face of this fragment 
are typical of those grouped under Face C, and 
in particular its thickness should be noticed. 
No joins, however, could be made between 
either its left side and the backs of the B frag- 
ments, or its right side and the backs of the 
A fragments, nor vice versa, although the flat 
backs of the B fragments resemble the break 
on the right side. This was perhaps to be ex- 
pected, since, had there been a join, it would 
have meant that this fragment came from near 
the left or right edge of C, whereas, as far as 
one may judge from the remaining letters, there 
is a good deal of the line missing on either side, 
indicating that it came from somewhere nearer 
the centre of C. 

Line 3. The use of P here, and X in line 8, 
suggests that the mason varied his letters here 
as in 67 c¢. 


Line 4. The double punctuation here may be 
an error for the triple. 


r (Plate 32). Agoral4721k. Found 24 Febru- 
ary, 1939, in Turkish fill, Section BB. Maximum 
width, 0.05 m.; height, 0.15 m.; thickness, 0.12 
m.; height of letters, 0.013-0.015 m. Broken 
on all sides. 


1 ---|[--- 
—— —]oxo[—-- 
BEE (ee Se 

---]u»[--- 

Sone | aa eee 

pl ai Oa 
Snes Ese m 


—-—]: hij--- 
Sees 


s (Plate 32). Agora I 4721 g. Found 9 Febru- 
ary, 1938,in modern fill Section AA. Maximum 
width, 0.08 m. ; height, 0.145 m. ; thickness, 0.05 
m.; height of letters, 0.013-0.015 m. Height of 
vacat in centre 0.018-0.02 m. Broken on all 
sides. 


eae 7 eee Senn 
--—-— tp lis x Lotviuxes ? --- —_—> 
vacat 
SS he | wexr| ov? SS 
—-—]us: o[--- ——_—— 
> ———]enal[—-- 
—- —]oro|[—--- 


---]d--- 
For the vacat, cf. 7. 


t (Plate 32). Agora I 4721i. Found 16 April, 
1938, in modern fill, Section AA. Maximum 
width, 0.07 m.; height, 0.10 m. ; thickness, 0.045 
m.; height of letters, 0.012 m. Height of vacat 
at bottom 0.07 m. Broken on all sides. 


~--]og[--- oe 
~--]a é.[--—- <—— 
vacat 


Presumably from the bottom of one of the 
faces. As far as can be judged, it resembles 
most the fragments from C. 


u (Plate 32). Agora 1 4721 a. Found 15 April, 
1937, in surface fill, Section ©®. Maximum 
width, 0.025 m.; height, 0.105 m.; thickness, 
0.07 m.; height of letters, 0.014m. Broken on 
all sides. 


ihe en presse | ear 
Eee (eo eae oe 
---]¢[--- 
oF ee 
Ce ceealeed Bee 
---]o[--- 


This fragment may belong to any of the three 
inscribed sides. 
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<}-- 


x 
oxo) 


ae 
2 <OR 


Boyar ora> 


ns VO: 


Fig. 3. Block II 


The date of these blocks, judged by the letter-forms, falls somewhere at the turn 
of the sixth and fifth centuries. Material for comparison is provided by: (1) an 
Agora boundary-stone, dated by the pottery in its bedding to ca. 510-480," whose 
letter-forms, including the rho R and epsilon &, compare well with those of our 
Block I; (2) the archaic stele from Marathon,”* of which Vanderpool has shown that 
side A is probably to be connected with the reforms of Kleisthenes; it also has the 
R and E ; Side B, dated shortly after the battle of Marathon, and cut stoichedon, shows 
already the theta O, tailless E, and alpha with almost horizontal crossbar; (3) the 
Eleusis altar, /.G., I’, 5, where the form of the preamble suggests a date shortly after 
the reforms of Kleisthenes, and the lettering resembles that of Block I; (4) the Sala- 
mis decree, /.G., I’, 1, dated by different authorities as shortly before * or shortly *° 
after 500, which again resembles Block I; (5) the second epigram for the fallen of 
Marathon.” The first, cut by an unusually gifted mason with a style of his own,*? 
cannot be used for comparison, but the second bears a general resemblance to Block IT, 
which itself appears to be slightly later than Block I. On these grounds, a date ca. 510- 
500 is suggested for Block I, and ca. 500-480 for Block II. The natural conclusion 
then would be that they were broken up by the Persians in 480/79.°* 


* Hesperia, VIII, 1939, pp. 205 f., fig. 4; H. A. Thompson, Hesperia, Suppl. IV, pp. 107 f€., 
esp. p. 110, where a tentative date is suggested as “ last decade of the sixth century.’ 

** Hesperia, XI, 1942, pp. 329 ff., figs. 1-4. 

* Kirchner, J.1,A., no. 12, pl.6> H, A. Thompson, of. cit., p. 110; Wade-Gery, Cl. Qu., 
XL, 1946, pp. 101 ff. 

°° Raubitschek, J.H.S., LX, 1940, De oa 

* Kirchner, op. cit., no. 18, pl. 9. 

** His masterpiece, as is well known, is the Hekatompedon pair, .G., I?, 3-4. Another fragment, 
unmistakably from his hand, from the Peiraieus area, is published in Polemon, III, 1947, pp. 17 ff. 


** E. Vanderpool points out to me, however, that none of the fragments were actually found 
in the Agora “ Perserschutt,” but all in modern walls or fill. 
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The main epigraphical peculiarity of these inscriptions is that they were cut 
boustrophedon, at a time when the practice had ceased to be normal in Attica, though 
not elsewhere.“ It is true that the impression given by the older textbooks * that Attic 
boustrophedon had ceased entirely by the middle of the sixth century is exaggerated; 
thus, in some cases, it was still used even in the last quarter of the century to round 
off an inscription in which the final line was not full length.*® But the accumulated 
evidence of two series of monuments—the Acropolis dedications and the grave- 
monuments of Attica—makes it clear that by ca. 530 the practice of writing in con- 
sistent left to right was predominating. 

How then are we to account for the use of boustrophedon here? The answer 
seems to lie in the nature of the monuments. They are religious documents, and so 
may provide an example of religious conservatism such as would not prevail under 
the same circumstances for secular matters. They deal with the ritual of one of the 
oldest sanctuaries of the State, and probably replace earlier documents, dealing with 
the same matters, which were themselves inscribed boustrophedon. It is even possible 
that our inscriptions—particularly Block I, which has the air of a homogeneous 
document—may be literal copies, transcribed from earlier texts on wood or poros. 
But the continual repetition of similar detail on most of the fragments of Block II, 
and the division into paragraphs and clauses, suggest that it may rather have formed 
a compilation of various shorter boustrophedon inscriptions dealing with the different 
sacrifices to be performed in the temenos; that it is, in fact, an early attempt to 
synthesize various sacrificial instructions into a sort of code, written boustrophedon 
from religious conservatism because the inscriptions from which it was made up 
were written in that way.*’ The lex sacra from Paiania (second half of the fifth 
century) offers a later Attic parallel for this kind of synthesis; here too, although 
the sanctuary from which it came is not known, there is a lack of cohesion among 
the cults mentioned, which suggests, as Peek points out,’ an attempt to compress onto 


84 Tn Crete, as is well known from the famous Gortyn code, it persisted through the fifth and 
into the beginning of the fourth century, when the Ionic script had already replaced the epichoric; 
cf: Annuario, III, 1916-20, pp. 196 ff., and VIII-IX, 1925-6, pp. 20 ff. In Lakonia also it appears 
to have lasted into the fifth century (/.G., V, 2 and 721). 

85 Roberts and Gardner, Introd. to Greek Epigraphy, II, p. xii; Larfeld, Handbuch, I, p. 401. 

36 Cf. [.G., I, 990, where the last line is stoichedon as well as boustrophedon (Raubitschek, 
J.H.S., LX, 1940, pp. 51 f.); also the grave-stele, Richter, Archaic Attic Gravestones, 1944, pp. 
109 ff. There is also the RF sherd by Onesimos, ca. 480 B.c., showing a school scene with a papyrus 
roll written boustrophedon and stoichedon (Beazley, A.R.F., p. 222, no. 55); but in the similar 
scene by Douris, of the same period, the scroll reads normally L. to R. (Kirschner) JL Asnonci, 

1.11). 
; sai parallel case for such conservatism may be cited in the history of English printing, in which 
the use of Roman type became general soon after the middle of the sixteenth century, but the old 
black-letter continued to be used in religious and legal works for some time, retaining its ecclesiastical 


associations even to the present day. : 
38 Ath. Mitt., LXVI, 1941, pp. 180 f. Cf. further M. P. Nilsson, Eranos, XLII, 1944, pp. 70 ff. 
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one stele a series of different instructions, without any editing to form a whole. The 
same haphazard method suggests itself, as we have seen above (p. 96), for Block II. 
It is a far cry from such early attempts to the officially edited ovyypadat of 410 and 
403 (pp. 106 ff. below) ; nevertheless, one cannot help being impressed by the amount 
of matter which the officials of the Eleusinion evidently managed to include in their 
attempt. 

It is an interesting point of comparison that in two other States, Miletos and 
Thera, similar sacral instructions have been found, of about the same date, and both 
are also written boustrophedon. The Miletos calendar, dated not long before the 
destruction of 494, was originally inscribed on the wall of a building in the temenos 
of Apollo Delphinios, in lines which are over 1.855 m. long.*® The boustrophedon in 
this case had a practical advantage, since the amount of walking in store for the 
conscientious reader was thereby reduced by half; but this advantage was probably 
only coincidental, since we know from the other monuments, both laws and dedica- 
tions, found at the same site,*’ that the use of boustrophedon here also lasted to a late 
period, at least for religious matters. Similarly the fragmentary example from 
Thera,** inscribed boustrophedon on an 18-fluted column whose present height is 
1.54 m., can hardly antedate the late sixth century, since it is written in a form of 
Ionic lettering, not in the epichoric. 

For any detailed commentary on the subject-matter, I regret that I have little 
to offer beyond what has been already noted in the line-commentary.** No preamble 
or heading of any kind has survived, but the measures of food specified are all in the 
nominative,** which suggests that they may have been preceded by a short heading, 
e.g., Tab€ Overau év Téu "EXevowior.** The sacrifices seem to have been listed simply by 
the names of the deities, as far as can be seen from 67 a, b, and c, divided from each 


8° Milet, I, 3, nos. 3la-c, pp. 162 ff., 401 ff.; Rehm, Handbuch d. Archaeologie, I, 1939, pp. 
217 ff., pl. 28, 1; for an illustration of a complete block, cf. Kern, Jnscr. Graec., 1913, no. 8. 

*° Altar to Hekate (stoichedon-boustrophedon), Milet, I, 3, pp. 153 f. and 275 ff., no. 129 
(Shoe, Profiles, 1936, pp. 18 and 51) ; Herakles stele, op. cit., pp. 276 f., no. 132; part of an oracle, 
also written on the wall, of. cit., pp. 397 ff., no. 178. 

“1.G., XII, 3, 450 and suppl. p. 30 (/.G., XII, suppl., 1939, p. 87); cf. also Hiller v. 
Gaertringen, Thera, I, p. 147; Prott-Ziehen, L.G.S., I, no. 19, p. 41. Similar columns inscribed 
boustrophedon have been found at Naxos (J.G., XII, 5, 40), and Paros (J.G., XII, 5, 105), evi- 
dently of earlier date, but too fragmentary for interpretation. Cf. also the column-drum from 
Mantineia, /.G., V, 2, 261. 

“’ For the ritual offerings in the Eleusinian cult generally, cf. Pringsheim, Arch. Beitr. 2. Ge- 
schichte d. eleusin. Kults, 1905, pp. 101 ff.; Ziehen, Pauly-Wissowa, R.E., XVIII, s.v. Opfer, 583 
(kepyodopia) ; Stengel, Griech. Kultusalt.’, 1898, pp. 160 ff., and Opferbrduche, 1910, pp. 108, 111; 
Deubner, Att. Feste, pp. 40 ff. 

** As in the Miletos inscription, where they are the subjects of the verb 88ora, and in the 
Paiania inscription, where the heading is lost. 


“ Cf. the headings of /.G., II’, 1358 and the great recodification of 403 B.c. (pp. 106 f. below). 
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other by a triple punctuation-sign.** The only (and doubtful) indication of price is 
the [6]ed- of 67 7. None of the fragments shows any mention of months or days, 
though this system of division had been adopted in the Miletos calendar, and probably 
also in the earlier sixth-century sacral fragment from Corinth." Block I is certainly 
to be connected with the Mysteries; in Block II, the only surviving consecutive list 
of offerings, as restored, resembles the contributions for the Thesmophoria by one 
deme as recorded in J.G., II’, 1184. It should be noted also that similar materials— 
oil, cheese, and barley-meal— occur on a fragmentary sacrificial inscription of the 
first century A.p. found in the sanctuary of Demeter Eleusinia near Sparta,’ which 
is thought to be a copy of an earlier document. The name of the festival concerned 
has not survived, but an apparent reference to the ceremony of p¥nows in line 9 
(—--— oa pve.———) suggests the local Mysteries. 

As a whole, the quantities mentioned in the fragments of Block II are fairly 
modest,** as might perhaps be expected for a list of recipients who were subsidiary 
divinities in the Eleusinian cult, or, in some cases, owned sanctuaries themselves else- 
where. The deities and heroes connected with the Eleusinian cult were undoubtedly 
numerous. Immarados and Daeiros, the sons of Eumolpos, were buried in the 
Eleusinion.*” The great recodification of 403 mentions offerings to be made at the 
Eleusinia to the five legendary princes of Eleusis, as well as to Demeter and Kore.” 
At the Haloa, the vintage-festival, sacrifices were also made to “ the other gods to 
whom tradition decreed it.” ” 

As far as the offerings are identifiable, it is significant that they are all fruits 
of the earth—barley-corn and -meal,”* beans, sesame (?), oil, wine, cheese and honey. 
They were perhaps to be made up into compounds (as the mpoxdévia ™ or medavds *) 


*° In the Miletos inscription, the sign :-: is used for the divisions between both months and 
deities. The same method of indicating clause-division by trebling the punctuation sign used for 
phrase-division is adopted by the Hekatompedon stonemason in /.G., I’, 3-4. 

81.1.4.) KiGV1, 1942, pple? fr. 

477.G., V, 1, 1511; for a detailed account, see B.S.A., XVI, 1909-10, pp. 12 ff. and 58 ff., no. 6. 

ante Hicks) 6,1. inscrs 1, p0137, 

49 Clem. Alex., Protrept., p. 13. 

50 Hesperia, 1V, 1935, pp. 26f. Cf. p. 107 below, note 75. 

517.G., I1?, 949, lines 7-8 and 1299, lines 9-10: 77 re Anjpnrpe Kal rie Kopy xat trois ddAos Geois 
ols rarpiov jv. Cf. further O. Broneer, Hesperia, XI, 1942, p. 274, for cults in the Eleusinion. 

52 Wheat is not mentioned in the existing fragments, but it figures with barley so consistently 
in later offerings in the Eleusinian cult that it must have been included here on the lost parts of the 
inscriptions; as the scarcer cereal (cf. Jasny, The Wheats of Classical Antiquity, 1944, p. 14), 
it was probably offered here with barley at the ratio of 1:2; cf. /.G., I’, 76, lines 5-7 (4-hekteus 
of wheat to one of barley) ; /.G., IV’, 1, 40-41, (4-medimnos of wheat to one of barley) ; Herzog, 
Heil. Gesetze, p. 11, no. 3, lines 11-12 ($-medimnos of wheat to 1} medimnoi of barley) ; Tod, 
GH? yp. 182. 

68 1.G., If?, 1672, line 280. 

54 Prott-Ziehen, L.G.S., II, pp. 25 f.; Ziehen, Pauly-Wissowa, R.E., XVIII, s.v. Opfer, 584; 
Ferguson, Hesperia, VII, 1938, p. 56. 
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of the type described by Plato as wedavot . . . Kal pédure Kapmot Sedevpévor Kat 
Tovatra ada ayva Ovpara. 

The chain of evidence on which hang all these conclusions concerning Block II 
is undeniably scanty, and may well have been stretched too far; but, for what it is 
worth, it gives us a picture of a block or altar, inscribed with a long series of detailed 
offerings to be made to various deities, not only those connected definitely with the 
Eleusinian cult, but also those in whose cult (e. g., that of Zeus Polieus) the clan of the 
Kerykes had to assist."* Block I appears to have been concerned principally with 
the Mysteries. The éépeva, the dadvvrys, and the Bovrizos are mentioned (66, 67a 
and c), possibly in connection with the perquisites which they were to receive. 

It has already been said that these inscriptions, dating from the turn of the sixth 
and the early fifth century, stand midway in time between the ancestral religious laws 
attributed to Solon and the great recodification by Nikomachos at the end of the fifth 
century. It is now time to examine this statement more closely. 

Much new light has been thrown on the subject of Attic leges sacrae by the 
identification of fragments of Nikomachos’ code and its immediate predecessor among 
the inscriptions from the Agora,” and their combination with certain similar frag- 
ments in J.G., I’, and II’, until then unidentified. The studies in this field of J. H. 
Oliver,* W. S. Ferguson,” and S. Dow © have illuminated the literary evidence pre- 
served in the speeches of Lysias XXX (Kara Nixouaxov) ) and Andokides I (Ilept 
TOV pvoTnpiwv ), so that it is now possible to trace the history of Athenian sacred laws 
backwards from 399 B.c. to the period before the Persian sack of the city. The results 
may be thus set forth: 


403-399 B.c. NIKOMACHOS’ RECODIFICATION.” 


Existing fragments of religious code: J.G., I’, 845, II’, 
1357 a and b; Agora I 727 (reverse), I 687 + 1026 a and 
b (reverse), I 4310," “ fragment E,” * I 251 (reverse).® 


55 Nomot, VI, 782 c. ; 
oes eae Att. Geneal., p. 86; Roussel, Mél. Bidez, II, p. 823; Ferguson, Hesperia, VII, 

mates 

** Meritt, Hesperia, III, 1934, p. 46, no. 34; Oliver, Hesperia, IV, 1935, pp. 5 ff.; Dow, 
Hesperia, X, 1941, pp. 30 ff. 

Paoc, cite 

°° Classical Studies presented to E. Capps, 1936, pp. 144 ff. 

sOLLOC Ect 

*. The date when the transcription was finished is not clear from Lysias XXX. In 4, he says 
that Nikomachos was occupied on it for four years (i. e., 403-399) ; in 21-2, that in two years 
(i. e., 401-399) the State had already spent 12 extra talents on additional sacrifices, which suggests 
that, for practical purposes, the code was already finished in 401 (cf. Ferguson, loc. cit. p. 144) 

62 Oliver, loc. cit., no. 2. Su 

* Dow, loc. cit., C (reverse). ® Dow, loc. cit., E (no Agora 

*4 Dow, loc. cit., F. 66 Meritt, loc. cit., is 34. : fad ke 
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This code was written in post-Euclidean Ionic script on the reverse of a set of stelai 
which, clamped together to form a wall or walls” of varying thickness, were first 
erected in the Royal Stoa in 410-404, by the nomothetai elected by the people after 
the fall of the Council of Four Hundred. This post-Euclidean calendar on its back, 
the work of the avaypadets Nikomachos, was arranged under the headings: (a) annual 
sacrifices (rade 60a érn Overar), (b) trieteric (rade 7d Erepov Eros Overar), and possibly 
(c) penteteric; ** within these headings, the individual sacrifices were listed in order 
under the days of each month in sequence, without (so far as the extant fragments 
show) the name of the festival itself being given.” It was for his work on this code 
that Nikomachos was brought to trial. 


410-404 B.c. At @voiat ai éx Tov KbpBewr Kal TOV OTNAOV KaTA Tas OVyypaddas. 


EXISTING FRAGMENTS OF RE.LiGious CopE: IJ.G., I’, 843, 844; Agora, 
1251 (obverse), 1 687 + 1026 a and b (obverse), 1591,” 1945," I 590.” 


This code was written in pre-Euclidean Attic script on the obverse of the stelai when 
they were first erected. Professor Ferguson has shown™ that in arrangement this 
calendar followed on after the political code, and also that, in all probability, whereas 
the political code was completed (since the religious code followed it) and remained 
valid when the work was begun again in 403 (the decree of Teisamenos which ordered 
this resumption specifying that the new nomothetai should concern themselves with 
additions only “ to the existing code, which was itself still regarded officially as the 
work of Drakon and Solon, as we know by the wording both of the decree and of 
I.G., I’, 115), the whole religious calendar was drafted afresh by Nikomachos and 
his colleagues, since the existing obverse deals with the annual sacrifice of the Dipolieia 
offered in the last month of the year, Skirophorion (J.G., I’, 843), and the existing 
reverse (Agora I 727) with part of the final column of the annual sacrifices, in which 
the month Skirophorion must have brought up the rear on the lost lower Patt eeltence 
the later calendar cannot merely have completed the earlier, but must have repeated it. 


67 Ferguson, loc. cit., pp. 144 and 148, note 19: Dow, loe. cit., p. 31. 

68 Ferguson, loc. cit., p. 151. 

°° E.g., for the Synoikia, 16 Hekatombaion, the entry simply records the requisite sacrifices 
to Zeus Phratrios and Athena Phratria on that day (Oliver, loc. cit., p. 26). 

7 Dow, loc. cit., A. 

71 Dow, loc. cit., B. 

72 Dow, loc. cit., D. 

73 Loc. cit., p. 148. 

74 ‘Ondcov dv rpoodéy, Andok., I, 81; Ferguson, loc. cit., pp. 144 f. 

75 Ferguson (loc. cit., p. 155, note 52) and Koerte (Glotta, XXV, 1936, pp. 136 ff.) have 
further identified the sacrifices in col. III of this reverse fragment as belonging to the Eleusinia 
in Metageitnion; hence the lost lower part of col. II contained the end of Hekatombaion and the 
beginning of Metageitnion. The last surviving month in col. I has 7 letters lost (according to the 
spacing employed for the heading EKATOMBAIQNO® in COlm De teers ave ee évos, which would 
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Professor Ferguson suggested that the reason for this abandonment of the earlier 
calendar and complete redrafting may have been because the arrangement of the 
sacrifices was perhaps by cults, in a way which Nikomachos considered to be 
unpractical, and also because it was, in any case, unfinished.” Since his article 
appeared, the publication of the new fragments (Dow, loc. cit.) has shown that the 
arrangement can hardly have been by cults, since in one column ™ the sacrifices for 
Kourotrophos, Leto, and Athena follow immediately under each other, indicating 
the various sacrifices of one day. Moreover on the stelai /.G., I’, 840 and 842, both 
before 450, the sacrifices are listed under the months. If they were thus listed on the 
stelai from which presumably the nomothetai compiled their ovyypadai, it does not 
seem probable that they would have rejected this obvious arrangement and embarked 
on the laborious and unpractical business of re-sorting all the material under cult- 
headings. In this case, the mention of the Skirophorion sacrifices (J.G., I’, 843) would 
mean that the annual sacrifices, at least, were completed.” It may be further sug- 
gested that the whole of the earlier code was, in fact, completed, for practical purposes, 
and that Nikomachos on his appointment was intended merely to make any further 
additions required, as for the political code; instead of which, he redrafted the whole 
thing under annual, trieteric (and penteteric?) headings, and proceeded to alter the 
existing text. Hence, at his trial in 399, the accuser attacked him” for arrogating 
to himself the rights of a vouoGérns instead of a mere dvaypadeds, and tampering with 
the traditional sacred laws of the kipBeus and orfdat, by erasing certain sacrifices and 
adding others, thus at the same time both insulting the authority of the traditional 
laws, and involving the already impoverished State in additional expense. Nikomachos 
then counter-accused the accuser of impiety, for daring to suggest that these addi- 
tional sacrifices were unnecessary and should be abolished. The accuser retorted that 
all he was requiring was that Nikomachos should conform to the code already pub- 
lished (rots kowols kai Ketwévous) as stated in a decree previously passed by the people 
to the effect that the sacrifices made by the State should be “those stated on the 
kurbeis and stelai, according to the compilation ” (Ovew tas Ovoias ras x TOV KUpBewv 
Kal Tov oTndV Kata Tas ovyypadds). Since one of the 410-404 code fragments *° 
actually mentions these ovyypadat, in what is apparently either a heading or a post- 


exclude Skirophorion. If part of the preceding month, and all Skirophorion, were thus contained 
in the lost part of col. I (and also possibly a subsequent vacat, to allow the trieteric sacrifices to 
begin at the top of col. II), it seems probable that the sacrifices listed in col. I are to be assigned 
to the latter part of Mounichion, and the first part of Thargelion, which would fit the 7 letters 
required in the heading. 

"6 Loc. cit., p. 147, note 16, and 150, 

™ Dow, loc. cit., frag. B (Agora I 945). 

® The earlier code seems to have been drawn up, like the later, in narrow columns with the 
prices added on the left side of each column ; Agora I 251 (obverse), I 945, and 1G», B43; col 11s 

™ Lysias, XXX, 17-25. °° 1.G., I?, 844, line 4. 
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script to the calendar itself, we may conclude that it is to this code that the accuser 
was referring. The board appointed in 410 drew up a compilation from earlier sacri- 
ficial lists, which was approved by the people as being in essence a genuine repro- 
duction of the time-revered laws of the kurbeis and stelai, and was duly inscribed on 
the wall of stelai erected for the occasion. To the accuser, plainly, it seemed a waste 
of time, as well as an act of impious arrogance, that Nikomachos should openly 
condemn this recent and approved compilation as ineffective, by proceeding to draw 
up the whole calendar afresh under a new system of headings, with such additions 
and omissions as he himself thought fit. 


ca. 479( ?)-410 B.c. At Ovoias ai ex TOV KUpBewv Kal THY OTHrAOY. 
EXISTING FRAGMENTS OF RELIGIOUS CopES IN ATHENS: /.G., I’, 840, 842. 


Professor Oliver has shown ™ that in this formula the sacrifices ék trav KipBewvr 
are those of antiquity, traditionally ascribed to Solon, while those ék trav orndav are 
the later additions or changes, erected on marble stelai like any other decrees, which 
the Athenians had to admit to be definitely post-Solonic. The statement of the accuser 
illustrates this well: ‘‘I am surprised,” he says, “that he |Nikomachos] does not 
realize that, when he alleges that I am committing an impiety in saying that we ought 
to perform the sacrifices as stated on the kurbeis and stelai according to the com- 
pilation, he is in the same breath accusing the State; for that is what you yourselves 
decreed. And then, [Nikomachos], if you really think that this act is so dreadful, 
presumably you think that the people in the old days committed a tremendous crime 
because they used to perform only the sacrifices as stated on the kurbeis . . . but 
you must admit that our ancestors, who sacrificed only according to the kurbeis, 
bequeathed to their descendants a city which was the largest and most prosperous 
of all in Greece.” © 

In other words, this is the interim period between the good old days of the sacri- 
fices éx Trav KUpBewr, and the official, State-sponsored ovyypadat ordained in 410. The 
additions on the stelai were increasing rapidly in all the sanctuaries, and doubtless 
many of them embodied attempts at compilation made by the officials of the sanctuary 
concerned, as in the case of the deme of Paiania. 


The good old days. Ai Quota: ai éx trav KipBewr. 


ExistinGc FRAGMENTS oF REticious CopEs In ATHENS: 1.G., I’, 838, 839; 
Agora I 2253, 2470 a-c, 4390, 4432, 4721 a-m, 4724, 5033, 5318. a-c; E.M. 101. 


The fragments listed above may be dated on epigraphical grounds, as we have 
seen, to the years ca. 510-480 B.c. Had Lysias and his contemporaries seen them, 


81 Loc. cit., pp. 9 ff. 82 Lysias XXX, 17-8. 
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one feels that they would certainly have hailed them as relics of Solonic monuments, 
even as fragments of the famous kurbeis themselves. How far would they have been 
justified in this? Can we say that they are, in fact, actual copies of any laws of Solon, 
or that they constitute kurbeis in any of the disputed meanings of the word? 
Although the use of boustrophedon suggests that these monuments are either 
adaptations or even actual copies of older laws, there are no grounds for connecting 
them in any way with Solon. Plutarch in his Life of Solon refers to his laws in the 
sixteenth axon fixing the prices of iepeta,** which presumably Plutarch himself quoted 
from one of the current Treatises on the Axones; ** and he also mentions certain 
parts of Solon’s code “in which the iepa and Ovoia are contained.” * From other 
references also, it is clear that the body of laws attributed to Solon did contain 
references to various religious matters.“’ From this, two different conclusions may 
be drawn: (a) that early in the sixth century Solon had already worked out a com- 
prehensive code or calendar of festivals on the same lines as the later calendars, giving 
the names of festivals, their dates, the nature of the offerings and their prices; this 
may have been all contained in the sixteenth axon, or have extended over more; 
(b) that the sixteenth axon specified the prices of things according to his new cur- 
rency regulations, including prices of offerings with the rest, but may not otherwise 
have dealt specifically with leges sacrae; and that the other references to religious 
festivals and offerings are taken from different axones (whose context may or may 
not have directly concerned these matters), and, in the aggregate of quotations, 
bestow the appearance of a comprehensive religious code upon what was in reality a 
~ much more primitive and incomplete affair.** But whatever may be the truth con- 
cerning the extent of his religious laws, it seems inherently improbable that inscrip- 
tions of so detailed a nature as those on our fragments would ever have been drafted 
by a law-giver whose code had to cover as wide a field as that of Solon. Numerous 
as were his axones, they would have had to be of incredible size to include such 
repetitive details as Block II exhibits in dealing with only one sanctuary besides the 
many others. 


** Solon, 23: “As yap év ro exxaiderdtw tov d&ovov dpiler rydis Tov exxpitwv lepelwy, eixds pty elvac 
moddarAacias, dAAws 88 Kaxeivar rpds Ta viv ebredeis clay. 

** For a list of these, cf. Sondhaus, De Solonis Legibus, 1909, pp. 6 f. 

*° Solon, 25: "Eno. 8€ daow idiws ey ols lepa kai Ovoiae reptéxovrar KipBes, déovas 8% Tods dAXovs 
ovopacbat. 

°° Cf. Pollux, I, 29; Photius, s.v. épyedves (Sondhaus, of. cit., p. 77); Jacoby, Cl. Ou., 
XXXVIII, 1944, pp. 65 ff. 


* For this view, cf. Prott-Ziehen, L.G.S., I, p. 1; Sondhaus, op. cit., pp. 79 £.; Jacoby, op. cit., 
pp. 68 and 72. 


*° Cf. Linforth, Solon the Liberator, 1919, pp. 278 ff. and 296, on the difficulty of assessing 
the true Solonic matter amidst the mass of material attributed to him by the later writers. 
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To answer the second point satisfactorily, everything would turn on the true 
meaning of the word kurbis, whose etymology has never been satisfactorily explained.” 
Two opposing theories have been advanced: (1) that the word had originally the 
concrete meaning of a material object on which laws were written” (as d€wv, 
o7HAn, our English “ charter ”’), which was undoubtedly the belief of the later Greek 
writers; * and (2) that, whatever its origin, the word had already in the fifth century 
a purely abstract meaning, the ancient Law of the land; it might sometimes be used 
to designate the material objects on which the laws were written, but no evidence 
exists that the word itself ever meant anything but an abstraction, and all the later 
writers’ attempts to describe a material object are the results of confusion with actual 
objects such as the axones.” 

It cannot be claimed that the Agora fragments offer any help in solving the 
problem of the actual meaning of the word. The boustrophedon predecessors from 
which they were taken might have answered it, but even this is doubtful. Whatever 
may be the true nature—block, stele or altar—of the monuments on which they are 
written, to identify them as material kurbeis without more evidence would be as 
unjustifiable as to identify the fragmentary stelai of the 410-404 compilation as 
material kurbeis because they do in fact record, as well as all the innovations, the 
core of the old iepa é« rav kipBewv. It is these last, the plain “ sacrifices as specified 
by the kurbeis ” before the addenda and corrigenda of the later stelai and ovyypa¢at, 
that our inscriptions may fairly be claimed to represent. 

L. H. JEFFERY 


Lapy MarGARET HALI. 
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89 Cf. Boisacq, Dict. Etym,?, s.v. xapros II, p. 416; Swoboda, Pauly-Wissowa, R.E., Lia save 
xvpBes, 134 ff. 

°° This, the old established view, has been upheld in recent years by M. Guarducci, Rend. Ace. 
Pont., VII, 1931, pp. 101 ff.; and Holland, 4.J.4., XLV, 1941, pp. 346 ff. 

°1 For a chronological list of their various attempts to describe the kurbeis, see Holland, loc. cit., 
pp. 360 ff. 

92 Oliver, loc. cit., pp. 9 ff.; Ferguson, Hesperia, VII, 1938, p. 67. 


DEMETRIUS POLIORCETES AND THE HELLENIC 
LEAGUE 


(PLATE 33) 
ly) HISTORICAL BACKGROUND 


URING the six years, 307/6-302/1 B.c., issues were raised and settled which 
shaped the course of western history for a long time to come. The epoch was 
alike critical for Athens, Hellas, and the Macedonians. The Macedonians faced 
squarely during this period the decision whether their world was to be one world 
or an aggregate of separate kingdoms with conflicting interests, and ill-defined 
boundaries, preserved by a precarious balance of power and incapable of common 
action against uprisings of Greek and oriental subjects and the plundering appetites 
of surrounding barbarians. The champion of unity was King Antigonus the One- 
Eyed, and his chief lieutenant his brilliant but unstatesmanlike son, King Demetrius 
the Taker of Cities, a master of siege operations and of naval construction and tactics, 
more skilled in organizing the land-instruments of warfare than in using them on 
the battle field. The final campaign between the champions of Macedonian unity and 
disunity opened in 307 with the liberation of Athens by Demetrius and ended in 
301 B.c. with the Battle of the Kings, when Antigonus died in a hail of javelins and 
Demetrius’ cavalry failed to penetrate a corps of 500 Indian elephants in a vain effort 
to rescue him. Of his four adversaries King Lysimachus and King Kassander left 
no successors; the other two, Kings Ptolemy of Egypt and Seleucus of Syria, were 
more fortunate, and they and Demetrius’ able son, Antigonus Gonatas, planted the 
three dynasties with whom the Romans dealt and whom they successively destroyed 
in wars spread over 44 years. Without the disaster to Macedonian unity at Ipsos 
who can say whether or not there would have been a Roman Empire? 
For Hellas this epoch saw the second attempt to create an United States of Greece. 
The prime mover was Antigonus the One-Eyed and his model was the Hellenic League 
created by Philip IT in 338/7 3.c. after his victory over the Athenians and Thebans 
at Chaeronea. Of this organization a stone found at Epidaurus and first published 
in 1918 has preserved for us in considerable part the Articles of Confederation Cie, 
IV* = Ed. Min., IV, 1, 68 and, without the first fragment, S.E.G., I, 75). Careful 
study has shown that it was a revival and not a new creation. Like Philip, Demetrius 
was acclaimed hegemon of the Hellenes, and in both the original and the revival a 
clear distinction was drawn between the war-powers of the hegemon as commander- 
in-chief of the associated armies and his peace-powers as the highest official of the 
Hellenic synedrion, or parliament. It was a misfortune that on both occasions the 
League had no chance to operate on its peace-time basis. We know the revival only 
as an instrument of use to Demetrius and Antigonus in drafting the forces of its 
constituents for the campaign which ended at Ipsos in 301 B.c. The Hellenes knew 
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it only as an agency of Macedonian imperialism, not as a vehicle of inter-Hellenic 
cooperation with the synedrion in the seat. It went quietly out of existence after 
Ipsos and there is no evidence that its exit was regretted. Yet taken as they stand 
its Articles in their peace-time form, if sagaciously administered, had, it would seem, 
a better chance to bring the Greeks to integrate the claims of liberty and union—a 
lessened liberty, to be sure, and a lax unity—than anything theretofore formulated. 
From our point of view their most distinctive feature was that its synedrion, self- 
organized and with membership proportionate to population and popularly elected, 
had sovereign power, and its synedroi protection against legal, as distinct from 
political responsibility to their constituents however displeasing their votes might be 
to them. 

During this period Athens was, as for the past two centuries, the spiritual head 
of Greece. It was, Antigonus affirmed, ‘“‘ the beacon-tower of the whole world which 
would speedily flash the fame of their deeds to all mankind” (Plut., Dem., 8, Trans. 
Perrin). What he desired of it was, he added, “its goodwill.” Demetrius was, 
accordingly, instructed to liberate it. Between 307 and 301 Athens was a free city, 
but it was also Demetrius’ capital. Its goodwill was manifested in a way which seems 
queer to us, but to the Athenians was fundamentally the superlative expression of 
their gratitude. What they did was to vote “divine honors” (iod@eor Tysat) to 
Antigonus and Demetrius. Politically they became Kings, sacrally (some said, sacri- 
legiously) they became Savior Gods and Eponymous Heroes. The Athenians thus 
did voluntarily what they had done under pressure while Alexander lived (cf. Hy- 
perides, Epitaph., 21 f.). There can be no question that by giving the cult of rulers 
their approval and broadcasting facilities the Athenians made what was probably 
the decisive move towards establishing it as one of the basic institutions of the Hel- 
lenistic-Roman world. The Athenians thus took, in this critical time, their stand on 
a momentous issue, not, I believe, in spite of all that has been said in extenuation, 
on the side of the angels. For the gods thus to share their honors with living men 
was to disassociate supernatural efficacy and religious observances. The sincerity of 
pagan piety was called officially in question. 

On recovering their freedom in 403 B.c. the Athenians had denied to Socrates 
on penalty of death, which, in view of his obduracy, they also inflicted, the right of 
freedom of speech. This issue was raised anew when they became free in 307/6 B.c. 
In the belief that the Peripatetics were a nest of traitors they withdrew from them 
and the Academy the charters under which they had operated; but the question was 
taken on appeal to the popular courts and the political decision annulled. Athens thus 
committed itself definitely to upholding its ancient democratic slogan of parrhesia, 
freedom of speech. Epicurus thereupon founded the Garden and Zeno the Stoa; and 
Athens, the native home of drama, became the chosen home of the philosophers who 
exercised there, unchallenged for centuries, the right to teach and to write what they 
pleased. 

As I have said, Athens was both a free city and Demetrius’ capital. Its status 
was accordingly ambiguous, and, to work under it with dignity, self-restraint was 
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needed on both sides. Actually it was lacking on both. The “leader of the demos,” 
Stratokles, through whom Demetrius operated, a resourceful inventor of makeshifts, 
was uninhibited in catering to the king’s outstanding weakness, vanity ; and Demetrius 
was too nonchalantly insolent, too promiscuously licentious, too grossly irreverant 
to hold the esteem of a proud and sensitive people. The role was cast for an Augustus, 
not for an Antony. It came to be added that the demos was not the only body in 
Attica to give voice to extravagant feelings, as the decree to which we now turn 
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demonstrates. 


68 (Plate 33). Fragment of a stele of Pentelic marble found in a cistern in 
Section NN on April 23, 1947. The marble is of poor quality with bluish streaks: 
the surface is somewhat stained with rust. The left edge is preserved; the back is 
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This is manifestly a decree of an Athenian phyle and not of the Athenian demos. 
It has in 7@ éra@vipw (line 19) an unmistakable reference to the religious head of a 
phyle; and no title current in public documents can be found to complete rapiary in 
line 17. In rods ypaypl[are (line 25), moreover, a plurality of secretaries is en- 
countered which is readily understandable in the case of a phyle. An Attic phyle 
had a ypappareds rHs dudfs;* and through its relation to its representation in the 
Council, as is illustrated for example in our decree, it commanded the services of the 
secretary (and under-sécretary) of its prytaneis, and, indeed, of the three public 
secretaries.” In public decrees we have invariably a single secretary. The subject 
matter of our decree is consonant with the proposed identification. A decree of an 
Attic phyle could concern itself appropriately with soldiers on service and with an 
emiBetos Ovcia.” 

Line 16 admits of only one restoration, and by its means, since the inscription 
was cut stoichedon, we ascertain that we must reckon throughout with forty-one 
letters to the line. The left margin is preserved and the initial letters of the lines show 
that we have no need to trouble about syllabification at the ends. 

The approximate date of the document can be determined easily: it is after 
307/6 B.c., as the cult of the Soteres shows, and it is before mid-summer 302 B.c., 
as is made clear by the reference in line 6 to Kassander’s brother, Pleistarchos. 
Pleistarchos might be looked for anywhere in the European field of operations till 
then. Early in 302/1 B.c., however, he went to Asia Minor, and stayed there for 
some five years, and indeed for the rest of his life so far as we know.* Though the 
name of the person whose merits were extolled is not present in the extant portion 
of the decree there can be no doubt that he is Demetrius Poliorcetes. 

At the point where our segment of the stone yields a text we are clearly in the 
“ whereas ” clause usual near the beginning of public, tribal, and collegiate decrees. 
*Ererd1) Anuyrpros is, accordingly, a certain restoration. What preceded it is governed 
by conflicting and inconclusive analogies, and would not concern us if it were not 
for line 13 (see below, p. 116). We have contemporary precedents in tribal decrees 
for the name of the mover accompanied by his patronymic and demotic and nothing 
else unless it be the name of the archon (S.E.G., II, 117, 303/2 B.c.; eG ae S9} 
80372 -C,, 1163; 2286/5 B.c.; 1166,—a decree of Akamantis,—300-250 B.c.). We 
have also a contemporary precedent for tSoéev 7H ——— pvdH followed by the full name 
of the mover (J.G., II’, 1160, ca. 300 B.c.). As far as I can find we have no tribal 
precedent for deferring the mover’s name to a later point. Hence, attractive though 


1 Hesperia, IX, 1940, p.62; ct. 1G.) 11’, 1158. 
OT all loos Cla ow, Prytaneis, Hesperia, Suppl. I, pp. 33 ff. et passim. See also Index, 


5.v. pvdérys, P- 258; 
8 7.G., 112, 1155 and 1146. 
4Plut., Dem., XXXIf.; cf. Beloch, Griech. Gesch., IV, 2, pp. S17 A. Lath, GA dV ly paous: 


VII, p. 78. 
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it seems, we are debarred by usage from restoring «partys in line 13 as Kpdrns 
[-—— eiwev]. The alternative xparjo[avres] I owe to Meritt and I think it is right 
(cf. below, p. 130). Since the operative part of the motion begins with the infinitive 
doa in line 14, and afypioba is too long for the space, Se5d.Oau rhe dudqe is how 
line 13 must be completed. Thus we have a normal tribal decree. The name of the 
phyle is presupposed in line 13. Hence our decree probably began like the synchronous 
tribal decree .G., II’, 1160: Soéev rie Axapavridu dudqu émt Aewotpdrov dpyovtos 
so and so, son of so and so, of such and such a deme eizev- ézecdi) Anurrpuos, KTX. 

As it happens, we have recently come to know a decree enacted by the elite corps 
of the Athenian army, the €Oedovrai émidexrou, which participated, as will appear, in 
the same campaign as the phyletai of Akamantis, and voted at almost the same moment 
honors to Demetrius even more unrestrained than those appearing in our text. Since 
it is a parallel document, and will be referred to by me more than once, I introduce it 
at this point. It was first published by Kyparissis and Peek,’ and later, with a greatly 
improved text, by Wilhelm.* This decree began as follows: [€d0€e|v rots ebedovrais 
em[uexTous* erred) mpdrepov pev Anurjrpwos| 6 péyas. As restored, it lacks the name 
of a mover altogether." The Athenians were not sticklers for precise and immutable 
forms (cf. W. K. Pritchett, Hesperia, XI, p. 242). 

Our decree is attached more specifically to Demetrius, and, indeed, to a definite 
point in his career, by the mention of rau ov|vedpiar| in line 10. The restoration is 
due to Meritt, and it must be correct. At any rate I cannot find any alternative. 
In the phrase which accompanies it, [ra Aou|za ovvrehjrae éwi, the subjunctive has 


° Athen. Mitt., 66, 1941 (printed in 1943) ; cf. J. and L. Robert, ‘‘ Bulletin Epigraphique,” 
Rev. d. Etud. Grec., LV, p. 329. 

° Oesterr. Jahreshefte, XXXV (1943), pp. 157 ff. I cannot refrain from saying that I doubt 
very much if Wilhelm is right in taking its remarkable phrase, Anuyrpios 6 péyas (line 1), to mean 
“ Demetrius the Big’ instead of “ Demetrius the Great.” This appellation, though unparalleled, 
may be pardoned to the exuberance of “ the picked volunteers” on the eve of their triumphant 
return from the war in the Peloponnese. The vanity of Demetrius was as remarkable as his ability, 
and he may very well have fancied a title which related himself to Antigonus as Alexander the Great 
to Philip II. There is perhaps an echo of this or a similar incident in Plutarch, Dem., XXV, 3. 
If 6 péyas was not an isolated and ephemeral bit of flattery, Ipsos put an end to it. I doubt if 
“the picked volunteers,” had in mind or would care for others to remember (as Nock did) the 
iambics of Archilochus (Hiller-Crusius, Anth. Lyr., Archilochus, 55: O8 $réw péyav otparnyov 
ovd€ diaremArypévov, | od8¢ Boorptyouat yadpov ov8 dmevpypévov, | dAAG prow opKpos Tis en Kal repl Kynpas 
ideiv | pouxds, dopadéws BeByxos rocat, kapdins mdéos. 

‘The concluding lines of this decree should, I think, run as follows: line 18, y és oepvorara 
kat KéAdora* kali dveureiy ris TYAS TAS Vd TOV Cedov]|rav emréxrwv rox Baorret 8e3[opéevas Saws dy 
kabarep avrot ex Tov i8¢ | |ov TETILIKAGW TOS evepyét[as Kal dAAow abtords eripaveorarats tt] | pats TLLOOW 
ér[a]xo[Aov6o]évr[es—. Wilhelm’s restoration is defective in that he has to assume that, through 
carelessness, the stone-cutter omitted the word Oehovray in lines 18/9. The astounding sentence, 
lines 15 ff.: [robs 8 xa |OQorapévous él tas Avolas ras [ cvvreAovpévas tmép ’Avteydvov Kat Anpnt|piov cai 
Anpytpion Lwrjpe Pew, shows into what predicaments Stratokles put run-of-the-mill] Athenians ras 
tov Gedy Tipas mroLobyT’ avOpwrrivas. 
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the clear implication that the synedrion, which can be only the association of Plutarch,” 
though known, had not yet met. In other words, the date of our document lies between 
the convocation and the meeting of the synedrion, and this is the case if the reference 
is not to the original meeting of the synedrion, but to a second meeting, when we 
assume, without evidence, that there was one. Our record is, however, so spotty that 
the possibility of a second meeting-will have to be considered, seeing that, when the 
League was at war, Demetrius and the five (?) chairmen of the synedrion, whom 
he appointed,’ were authorized to call a meeting when “’ and where ™ they chose. 

The primary object of the phyle in enacting our decree was to order a sacrifice 
“ for the safety of the phyletai serving in the field” (line 14). In other words the 
soldiers of the tribe, and of all the Attic tribes doubtless, had not yet returned, though 
Demetrius had already decided to let them, and the contingents of the other Greek 
cities in his army, go home, and had made known his decision to the Athenians. 

There are, I think, only two occasions in proximity to a possible meeting of the 
synedrion when the Hellenic contingents serving in the field with Demetrius can have 
been permitted by their commander to return home—one at the close of the campaign 
in the Peloponnese (Diod., XX, 102 f.; Plut., Dem., XXV) in 303/2 B.c., and the 
other at the close of the campaign in Thessaly in 302/1 B.c. (Diod., XX, 110. Plutarch 
omits this campaign completely) ; and of these two the latter is appropriate only if 
the synedrion met a second time. According to the Marmor Parium “ the armistice 
between Demetrius and Kassander, which ended the Thessalian campaign, was con- 
cluded in 302/1 B.c. 

In order to choose between these two campaigns we must first of all determine 
the name of the phyle responsible for the decree. This needs no long discussion. Since 
there is no reason for thinking that the phyle of line 14 is not the phyle named in 
line 24, the restoration ’Axapavridos puh7js is inevitable.” Moreover, the phyle which 
issues orders to the prytaneis of Akamantis must be none other than Akamantis itself. 
Akamantis was, accordingly, the prytanizing phyle when our decree was enacted. 

The next question is, when did Akamantis, hold the prytany in the relevant parts 
Gis0a72-andi 302714n. cane Lhe following table sets forth the data at our disposal. 
The first half of 303/2 is omitted because there is no matter to tabulate. 


8 Dem., XXV, 3 [Loeb]: év 8€ “IoGpe Kowod avvedplov yevopévov Kat TodAGy avOporwv ove Oovrov, 
Hyenov dvnyopeOn tis “EAAA80s, os mporepov of rept Piimmoy Kai ’AdECavSpov. The Articles of the Con- 
federation are to be found in J.G., IV’, 68. S.E.G., 1, 75 lacks Frag. I. Diodorus does not 
mention explicitly this revival, but in XX, 102, 1, in attributing to Demetrius, as one aspect of his 
general program for 303 B.c., his purpose rods 8& “EAAnvas éAevdepoiv Kal mpdrov Ta kata THY ‘EAAdSa 
Siouedy there is, I believe, an oblique reference to the reconstitution of the Hellenic League. 

°7.G., 1V2, 68, line 90. 

107 G., IV, 68, lines 67 ff. 

14 .G., IV?, 68, lines 70 ff. 

Ge Shi, ly Aa 130 ff.: ’A[¢’] od [S]iddAvors Kacodvdpor kat Anpntptov [éyévero] —-- [ern] 
AAATP IIL, dpxovros ’AOjvnot NixoxAelovs. Cf. Felix Jacoby, Marmor Parium, p. 24. 

18 The space permits also Demetrias, Pandionis, and Antigonis. 
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TA Bich 
Year B.c. Our Month Attic Month Prytany Its No. References 
303/2™ Dec.-Jan. PoseideonII ....... 6 
Janetebow, -Gatelionys a. eee 7 


Feb.-Mar. Anthesterion Kekropis VIII J.G., II’, 489/90 
Mar.-Apr. Elaphebolion | Akamantis IX Below, p. 126 
Apr.-May  Munychion Antigonis X J.G., IT’, 491 


May-) une sP<narrchions se ee 11 

June-July Skirophorion —Aiantis XII 1.G., Il’, 493/98 
302/1*°  July-Aug. Hekatombaion ....... 1 

Aug.-Sept. Metageitnion Aigeis II Hesp., I, p. 45 

Sept.-Oct. Boedromion ....... 3 


Oct.-Nov. | Pyanopsion Akamantis IV Hesp., IX, p. 104 


Nov.-Dec. Maimakterion ........ 5 

Dec.-Jan. Posemicon #e* eae 6 

Jan.-Feb. | Gamelion Antigonis VII Hesp., V, p. 415 
Feb.-Mar. Anthesterion Oineis VETER Gs 1, S0UrUr 
Mar.-Apr. Elaphebolion ..... 9 

Apr.-May Munychion Leontis LG Al 02 ees 


IV, pp. 38 (?), 546 
May-June Thargelion Antiochis DS 28S hig’ 185. 
June-July Skirophorion _—_Aiantis ALL TG. 1 505 


It is obvious for two reasons (the first good, the second conclusive) that 
the Akamantis of our decree is not the one which held the prytany in 302/1 B.c. 
(1) Demetrius must have been in Asia Minor in October, according to our best 
calculations ; cf. below. (2) It is clear from the inscription published by Pritchett in 
Hesperia, 1X, 1940, p. 104 that eight days or so before Akamantis began to prytanize 
in 302/1 B.c. the Athenian taxiarchs, the commanding-officers of the tribal regiments, 


** 303/2 was an intercalary year (Pritchett and Meritt, Chronology of Hellenistic Athens, p. xv) 
with, it is assumed, an extra lunar month, Poseideon II, inserted at the middle of the year. The 
prytanies had 32 days each. Hence the sixth prytany must have reached to the middle of Poseideon 
II, the seventh to the 17th of Gamelion ; and in fact the eighth ended on Anthesterion 20 (Kirchner, 
note on /.G., II?, 489). Accordingly, the ninth prytany ran from Anthesterion 21 to Elaphebolion 


22, the tenth from Elaphebolion 23 to Munychion 26, and the eleventh from Munychion 27 to 
Thargelion 28, ; 


are, at best, only approximate] 
correct; cf. W. K. Pritchett, “ Julian Dates and Greek Calendars,” Class. Phil., XL 1947, 
pp. 235 ff. , , 
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were in Athens engaged in “ the preservation of order in the sacred rites of Demeter.” 
The sacred rites are, as Pritchett points, undoubtedly the Mysteries. This precludes 
their absence on military service in Thessaly. Despite Demosth. IV, 26, quoted by 
Pritchett, it is unthinkable that the phyletai of Akamantis were campaigning in 
Thessaly while their commanders did police duty at home. The taxiarchs were not 
Kentucky colonels at this time. This we can infer, for example, from /.G., II’, 500 
(cf. also 554), an Athenian decree passed, like that of Pritchett, in 302/1 B.c. By it 
the taxiarchs of 305/4 B.c., at which time Attica was being invaded by Kassander, 
were given (somewhat belatedly it would seem) front seats at all the games, in fact, 
places in the Generals’ box, for the following among other services rendered in their 
year of office: érepedHOnoav ris re pudakis tov TeXdv Kal év Tots éLeracpots dmaow 
Suerédeoav émypedspevor kadOs Kai diroripas iyyovmevor Tv Tokitav. For other decrees 
of a sligthly later date dealing with the taxiarchs see Hesperia, IV, 1935, Deoo2 
(283/2 B.c.) and Hesperia, 11, 1933, p. 156 (275/4? B.c.). I.G., II’, 491 (Munychion, 
302 B.c.) informs us that the taxiarchs used their good offices to secure honors from 
Athens for a group of friendly and helpful citizens of Chalcis; cf. also Hesperia, III, 
1934, p. 5; XV, 1946, p. 188. It thus appears that Demetrius left for Asia before 
Boedromion, 13-20. To emphasize the crucial point I repeat: the taxiarchs of 302/1 
B.C., including, of course, the taxiarch who commanded the phyletai of Akamantis, 
were back in Athens before Akamantis began to prytanize, whereas the phyletai of 
Akamantis of our decree had not yet returned when Akamantis was already in the 
prytany. 

Our Akamantis, then, cannot be the Akamantis of 302/1 B.c. We could not 
know with the data which we have possessed heretofore (Table, p. 118) in what month 
the Akamantis of 303/2 B.c. prytanized, but we can at once rule out the last three 
since in or during them the Thessalian war was in progress. It did not end, as the 
Parian Marble teaches us, till the year 302/1B.c. had begun. And even if the Marmor 
Parium is wrong, we arrive at the same conclusion by noting that only one of the 
three is open, Thargelion (May-June), and by reflecting that the war which was 
begun in April-May at the earliest cannot possibly have ended within a month and 
a fraction.”* 

We conclude therefore that there was no place for a decree of Akamantis with 
the content of ours at any possible point during the Thessalian campaign.” 


16 On the last day of 303/2 B.c. Demetrius was not in Athens, but his whereabouts is not 
disclosed by our record (J.G., I1?, 495). 

17“ An orderly retreat in no way like a defeat”? (Diod., XX, 111, 2) was what Demetrius 
aimed at securing by his negotiations with Kassander in 302/1 B.c. The issue hardly warranted 
“the picked volunteers ”’ to coin epithets like “ Demetrius the Great” and erect an equestrian statue 
at their own expense, or the phyle to endow the féte of the Kings. Demetrius had to extricate as 
strong a force as possible for service in Asia without denuding the Greek states in Europe of their 
defenders. What he took to Asia was what his ships could carry and what would help his father 
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We are thus left with the other of the two occasions, within the obvious limits, 
on which the Hellenic contingents serving in the field can have been permitted by 
Demetrius to return home, namely, the close of the war in the Peloponnese. In 
303/2 B.c., as the data tabulated on page 118 show, Akamantis can have held any one 
of the first seven prytanies or the ninth or eleventh. For the reasons already given 
the eleventh has had to be eliminated. The possibilities are, however, narrowed yet 
further by two considerations, (1) that it was serving at approximately the time 
when Demetrius saw fitto let his Hellenic troops go home, and (2) that it was serving 
not long before the original meeting of the synedrion in 303/2 B.c. An interval 
between these two points existed, but, as already pointed out (above, p. 117), the 
synedrion had been summoned at the time the concession was made to the troops. 

Let us take up first the dating of the concession. Admittedly the Peloponnesian 
campaign fell in the military season of 303 B.c. It was probably concluded without 
being completed, as we may judge from the fact that Mantinea certainly, and probably 
some other places in the peninsula, Messenia for example, remained unliberated at 
its end.**> Sparta too remained outside. Obviously military operations were broken 
off on the arrival of winter. The Macedonians were less intimidated by cold and rain 
than their Hellenic predecessors, but they were well aware of the limitations placed 
on the movement of armies and their equipment and supplies by mud, bad roads, and 
swollen rivers. Antigonus, Demetrius, Lysimachus, and Seleucus all went into winter 
quarters and awaited the arrival of spring before moving into positions for Ipsos in 
301 B.c. The beginning and end of winter in any region is always a matter of fact, 
but it is safe to say that the months of real winter in Greece are Dec.-Jan., Jan.-Feb. 
and Feb.-Mar.: Poseideon, Gamelion and Anthesterion. We may therefore say that 
Demetrius went into winter quarters at the end of November 303 B.c. 

The course of this campaign was complicated by the fact that the forces of 
Demetrius were so superior that his adversaries, the generals of Kassander, Ptolemy, 
and Polyperchon, were plainly unable to meet him in the open field. All they could 
do was to try to hold the strong places in their possession. This split the operations 
up into sections. It is not easy for us to establish the sequence of events, since we 
have to consider whether Demetrius, instead of making a grand tour through the 
peninsula with his whole army, had not rather to adjust his strategy to the enemies’ 
defense, divide his forces also, and engage them simultaneously in different areas. 
Since Demetrius already possessed in Cenchreae, which he had occupied in 304 B.c.,” 


most. While he let the Athenian taxeis and their taxiarchs go home he probably retained troops 
like the epilektoi. His insistence that the war to liberate the Greeks involved the freeing of the 
cities in Asia as well as in Hellas (Diod., loc. cit.) justified his not releasing all the Hellenic 
contingents. I believe that the situation in 302/1 B.c. does not really present an intelligible back- 
ground for our decree or that of the €Oedovral éridexrou. 

2 Plut., Dem., 25, 1; cf. ‘Beloch, TV, '2, p. 445, 

1° Plut., Dem., XXIII, 2 [Loeb] ; Polyaen., IV, 7, 3. 
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a bridge-head in the Peloponnese, it seems likely that it was from there that his land- 
forces debouched in 303 B.c. The sequence of events cannot be inferred from the 
order in which the captured cities are listed by Plutarch, since manifestly the bio- 
grapher’s grouping of Argos, Sicyon, Corinth is literary not historical.’ Diodorus 
(XX, 102-3) strove to preserve the historical sequence, at least sectionally, and it 
undoubtedly is Sicyon, Corinth, Bura, Skyros (sic! cf. AimMdandty,B.0,0. XT Ve 
LXV, 1940-41, p. 73, note 4); but from this point on the disagreement between the 
best Ms., F, and the other Mss. prevents us from knowing whether Demetrius pro- 
ceeded from Skyros to Orchomenus or to Aegium, i. e., into Arcadia or further into 
Achaia. Then follows the general statement: dpolws 8€ rovrous Kat of ras médes 
fpovpodtvres, TOV pev qept I. Kat Iperédaov Kal Ilodvirépxovra pr) Bonfovvtwv, rod Sé 
Anpntpiov pera peyddns Suvdpews Kal pnxavdv simepexovedv mpocrdrtos éxovolos 
efexdépovv.”” Diodorus does not mention Akte or Argos: ” they may be included in 
Tas modes, but even so there is no good reason for supposing that “ the cities ” came 
into Demetrius’ hands after his exemplary treatment of Strombichos, Polyperchon’s 
phrourarch in Orchomenus or Aegium (Diod., XX, 103, 5). There is, on the con- 
trary, a suggestion that some of them seceded to Demetrius before the escape of 
Prepelaos from Corinth. We have therefore to reckon with the likelihood that 
Demetrius sent (or led) part of his army from Cenchreae into the Argolid early in 
his operations in the Peloponnese, and that his fleet made landings in the Akte 
simultaneously. 

Plutarch (Dem., XXV, 2) reports that Demetrius was in Argos at the time of the 
Heraea. From Livy’s account (XX VII, 30-31) of Philip V’s movements during his 
campaign of 209 B.c., which shows that the Heraea preceded the Nemea by a short 
interval,—30 days at the most,—Fr. Reuss * reached the conclusion that the time 
of the Heraea was near the end of July. More recently Axel Boethius * investigated 
thoroughly the seasons of both the Heraea and the Nemea with the result that he 
places the latter in the second half of July, the former in the middle or second half 
of June.” Accepting his conclusions, as I think we must,”° we must also accept the 
corollary that in June, 303, Demetrius was in Argos.” We thus seem forced to 


20 XXV, 1: Kati "“Apyos kal Sixvdva cal KopwOov édvcato taAavta Sods éxarov rois dpovpotow. 

21 The text is that of Ms. F. The other manuscripts have Kdooavdpov instead of II. and trep- 
ayovooy instead of tzepexovodv. Kaooavdpov should perhaps give way to the difficilior lectio of F = IL., 
which in turn could be filled in as Il[roAeuaiov], or yet better I [Acéorapyov]. 

22 XX, 102-3. 

28 Hieronymos von Kardia, p. 173; cf. Niese, Gesch. d. griech. u. maked. Staaten, 1, p. 338, 
II, p. 486, III, p. 47. 

24“ Der argivische Kalender,” Uppsala Universitets Arsskrift, Filosofi, 1922, 1. 

281040) DD. i Ody ole 

26 Cf, Krister Hanell in Pauly-Wissowa, Iv.E. s.v. Nemea, p. 2325. 

27 The chances are that it was from Argos that Demetrius sent the message on which the 
Athenians acted in passing a decree in honor of his friend Eupolis on the last day of Skirophorion, 
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recognize that the occupation of the Akte (including Epidauros ) and the Argolid 
antedated the campaign * in the western and central Peloponnese, which, as already 
said, was probably concluded only on the arrival of winter. ‘ 

Demetrius could, accordingly, have released his Hellenic contingents in Poseideon 
(Dec.-Jan.). On the other hand, he might have held them over-winter in his winter 
quarters.” The time of their dismissal is related by our decree with the synedrion 
of the Hellenic League, which, according to Plutarch, he convened at the Isthmus.*° 
When did it meet? When was it summoned? 

Ulrich Wilcken, following Niese,*? argued convincingly that it met at the 
Isthmia of 302 B.c. The date of the Isthmia was, I think, established by Unger in 
1877: it was celebrated, he concluded, in the early spring or spring in the even 
years B.c. On this basis it was due in the early spring or spring of 302 B.c. Letius 
fix April-May as the time of the synedrion.* Its deliberations were completed in time, 


303 B.c. (I.G., II?, 486). The message can have been conveyed by [oi dd An] untptov roi BaoA[éws 
ééamoareNdd | evor whom Athens honored by a decree passed on the same day (Hesperia, VII, 1938, 
p. 297). The outbreak in Athens against royal government by peremptory correspondence (Plut., 
Dem., XXIV, 4) may have occurred at this time or later; cf. below, p. 124. 

*8 Boethius, loc. cit., p. 62. 

29 We are not told where they were. The most we can say is that they were in the Peloponnese 
and not in Athens. 

80 Cf. above, note 8. 

31 Sitz. d. preuss. Akad., Phil.-hist. K1., 1922, pp. 124 ff. Roussel (Rev. Arch., 5 serie, 17, 1923, 
p. 129, note 1) agrees with him. Tarn, J.H.S., XLII, 1922, p. 198, retains without discussion the 
old date, 303 B.c. Larsen, Class. Phil., XX, 1925, p. 315, leaves the choice open of 303 or 302 B.c. 
I am influenced to a certain degree in siding with Niese and Wilcken by the fact that the Isthmia 
were the time and place of one of the stated meetings of the peace-time synedrion. 302 B.c. could, 
of course, have been construed as a war-time (cf. below, note 40), and consequently Demetrius 
might have called a synedrion at any time and place he chose; but in reviving an organ which had 
lapsed it would be tactful for him to follow the peace-time program. Corinth was the ordinary 
war-time place of meeting of the earlier synedrion whatever the season of the year might be 
(Unger, Philologus, 37, 1877, p. 12). The decisive thing is, however, that, since the Isthmia were 
due at precisely the right time, Demetrius would have missed a great opportunity if he had failed 
to use it for his purposes. 

ee Patti. 0, O00) 1h. 4. 

*° Philologus, loc. cit., pp. 1 ff. Unger’s conclusion was accepted by scholars generally during 
the following generation (Cf. Stengel, Griech. Kultus-Altertiimer®, p. 216; Christ, Sitz. d. miinch. 
Akad., 1889, I, pp. 28 f.; Wilamowitz, Sits. d. preuss. Akad., 1909, p. 811; Von Prott, Bursian 
Jahresbericht, 1899, 102, pp. 98 ff.). Commonly they put it in “the spring.” It was not till 1913 
that the whole problem was reviewed. Then Beloch, Griech. Gesch., I, 2?, pp. 146 ff., after marshal- 
ling and sifting the evidence, decided that the Isthmia came in May or June, and he was followed 
by De Sanctis, Storia dei Greci, I, p. 377, 1939; Storia dei Romani, IV, p. 94, note 179. Holleaux, 
C.A.H., VIII, 1930, p. 183, dates the famous Isthmia of 196 B.c. in June-July. Niese (II, p. 650, 
note 5, 1899), following Stengel, put the celebration of this year etwa im Friihsommer. According 
to K. Schneider, R.E., 18, 1916, p. 2249, the only three months that come into consideration are 
April, May, and June. The evidence bearing on the Isthmia of 302 x.c. seems to me to eliminate 


June and leave us only the choice between April and May. The preferable date is, I believe 
Munychion (April-May B.c.). 
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but only in time, for Demetrius to be in Athens to receive, in Munychion (April-May), 
what he had already ordered by letter, his infamous initiation into the Eleusinian 
Mysteries.** Then he went on to Chalcis * to launch his Thessalian campaign. 


** Hiller, /.G., IV, 68, p. xi, dates the Great Asklepieia of Epidauros, which came nine days 
after the Isthmia (Schol. Pind., Nem., 3 [II, 110, 2 Abel], in the Epidaurian month Apellaios, 
which seems to correspond to the Attic month Skirophorion (June-July). Since he gives no 
evidence, I am unable to control or to accept his affirmation. For Skirophorion I should substitute 
Munychion or early Thargelion. 

When Unger (pp. 40 ff.) proceeds to identify Poseidon’s day in Athens, the 8th of every 
month (Plut., Thes., XXXVI, 4), and hence the 8th of Munychion, with a corresponding day of a 
month in the Corinthian calendar, he leaves safe ground. In Athens 303/2 B.c. was an intercalary 
year, following and preceding an ordinary year. The chances are so slim as to be negligible that in 
Corinth 303/2 was also an intercalary year abutting before and behind on ordinary years. Each 
state in Greece was master of its own calendar, and, accordingly, of its own intercalations of days 
and months. That is what autonomy meant, for example, to the four Euboean cities, Karystos, 
Eretria, Chalcis, and Oreos, until in 294-288 B.c., with the formation or revival of an Euboean 
League (cf. Tarn, C.4.H., VII, p. 81), they faced the problem of setting up a common schedule 
with a definite timetable for a Dionysia and a Demetrieia in each city, so that, for example, the 
Dionysiac technitai could be legally penalized if they failed to appear according to contract on the 
days specified in each city’s calendar. Then the cities had to make an interstate calendar reform, 
and create what was in substance a federal calendar. The section of the Euboean law covering the 
matter runs as follows (J.G., XII, 9, 207, lines 49 ff.) : Tepi éuBoripov pnv[ov: wep S& rav [ep- 
Blodraiwov pnvdv érmerciobar tois dpxovras év rats roAeLou pera TOV Hupypevov Stav KaOyKEL, Orws ay dpa 
év [r]qe EvBota yivevra. The law also contains provision concerning intercalary days: édy mov 
mpoodéwvrat ——— é€[ pBlorAtpov jpepav, €| eliv abrois evBaréoOar péxpe juepdv tpdv. Any such legislated 
concordance between Athens and Corinth in 303/2 B.c. is, of course, unthinkable. And, in fact, 
we know that the Corinthian and Athenian months did not coincide at this period. “ The tenth 
day of the month at Corinth is the fifth at Athens and the eighth somewhere else,” says Aristoxenus, 
a contemporary of Theophrastus (H. S. Macran, The Harmonics of Aristoxenus, II, 37, quoted 
by W. K. Pritchett, Class. Phil., XLII, 1947, pp. 2391.). Bischoff (R.E., 20, p. 1592) is able to 
put only one Corinthian month in its place, viz., Panamos = Attic Boedromion. We have no right 
to assume, or for that matter to deny that in Corinth, as in Athens, the 8th day of the month was 
Poseidon’s day (cf. Wilhelm Schmidt, Gaburtstag im Altertum, pp. 15, 103); but we have every 
right to assume that the Corinthians did not fix the Isthmia on their day of the month which) 
corresponded to the Attic 8th, i. e., on the 13th according to the equation of Aristoxenus. I do not 
see how the Corinthian theoroi can have done their job without putting the cities they visited wise 
not only as to the day in their calendar set for the Isthmia but also as to the number of days 
(294 per month) separating the delivery of the notification and the celebration. In any case 
celebrants from any but near-by points would need a margin of a day or two for uncertainties 
of travel. It is obvious that fétes were celebrated in honor of Apollo by many cities on the sevenths 
of months (Apollo’s day) on the assumption, which goes back to Hesiod (Works and Days, Lite), 
that it was his birthday (W. Schmidt, of. cit., pp. 89 ff.), but in each case it was the seventh 
according to the local calendar, and this seventh probably designated almost as many different days 
of the Julian calendar as there were cities. 

We cannot determine the day of the month, Corinthian or Attic, on which the Isthmia was 
celebrated. We must content ourselves with the evidence that in 302 B.c. the celebration occurred 
after Anthesterion 20 (cf. note 14) and before the end of Munychion, and with the probability 
that it fell in Attic Munychion (Apr.-May). 

85In Munychion, 302 B.c., there was contact, diplomatic and military, between Athens and 
Chalcis (/.G., II?, 491; cf. Hesperia, XV, 1946, p. 188, and above, p. 119). 
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The issuance of the summons (cf. below, note 40) had to be timed to allow a 
sufficient interval for its distribution, for the cities to act on it, and for the synedroi 
designated by them to travel to the Isthmus. The length of this interval is largely a 
matter of guesswork; but, allowing for the delays and hazards of travel, and the 
slowness of the democratic process of the several states, a minimal interval of a month 
seems reasonable. The fact of the calling of the synedrion can, I think, have been 
known in Athens early in Elaphebolion; or even earlier, if the project was disclosed 
to the Athenians before the formal summons was issued, as it may very well have 
been. The conditions of our decree are met satisfactorily if Demetrius convoked the 
synedrion and released his Hellenic contingents at about the same time. If the attitude 
of ‘the picked volunteer ” (above, note 6) is a true index of the feeling of the 
returned soldiers, Demetrius could look forward to having in them strong supporters 
of his policy and person when they reached their home communities. At some time 
during his absence in the Peloponnese—when he had to manage things in Athens by 
letters—his partisans lost control of the outraged people, and he had had to intervene 
drastically to reinstate them. The opposition leaders were punished by death, or, as 
in the case of Demochares, by exile (Plut., Dem., XXIV, 3 f.; [Plut.], Lives of the 
Ten Orators, 851 D; cf. Hell. Athens, pp. 171 ff.). Plutarch relates this incident 
before he takes up the war in the Peloponnese, but, as often (cf. above, note 20, and 
below, note 43), he sacrifices chronological exactitude to literary convenience. In this 
case he simply added an outrage that occurred during the war to others which pre- 
ceded it. The return of the soldiers undoubtedly strengthened Stratokles’ position. 

It was doubtless with a centralizing parliament in mind that the cities “ freed ”’ 
by Demetrius in 307, 304, and 303 B.c. were given and accepted their autonomy. The 
area to be traversed by the Corinthian theoroi who were sent abroad to announce the 
Isthmia (Paus., V, 2, 1) was, in design at least, as wide as the area of Hellenism, 
whereas Demetrius’ envoys could request the election and dispatch of synedroi only 
of the states in the liberated territory. The former needed to start much earlier than 
the latter. Once the synedrion was known to concur with the Isthmia, its meeting 
needed no further specification of time: the synchronism alone sufficed. 


*° The area traversed by the announcers of the Pythia may be mapped with the aid of the 
Delphian inscriptions and especially of “La liste delphique des Théorodoques ” (B.C.H., XLV, 
1921, pp. 1 ff.; early in the second century, before 188 B.c.; cf. L. Robert, B.C.H., LXX, 1946, 
p. 514). On its basis M. A. Plassart has worked out seven itineraries followed by the Delphian 
theoroi, each containing in rough geographical order the names of the “ cities ” visited, numbering 
in one instance (pp. 52-59) as many as 98 (71 + 27) places. Reckoning at the rate of two days 
per “city” (cf. the decree of Kamarina found at Kos quoted by P. Boesch, @ewpds, p. 104: 
8€ Kat émt E€via tovs Hewpors rovrovs te Kal Tos de Tapaywomevous macas Tas dpépas, as Ka eridapewvre) , 
we arrive at a total for the trip of over six months. To allow the city visited last (Byzantion) time 
for its delegation to reach Delphi before the games began the theoroi must have left Delphi a few 
days earlier (Demosth., XVIII, 30). This calculation is perhaps needless, since a Lex of the 
Delphian Amphictyony (J.G., II*, 1126, 380/79 x.c.; cf. Ditt., Syll.8, 145, line 45 f.) required the 


KaAety 
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The coincidence of the meeting and the celebration made it possible for the 
synedroi from the liberated areas to be also accredited representatives of their cities 
to the festival (theoroi)*’ and for the theoroi from cities not yet liberated to be 
unofficial synedroi. The synedrion-Isthmia of 302 8.c. was doubtless an occasion for 
propaganda as well as business. Demetrius had, accordingly, a specific, as well as 
the general object envisaged by Philip in 338/7 B.c.—a panhellenic environment for 
a panhellenic congress, 

The summons must have conveyed the information that the Articles of Con- 
federation of 338/7 B.c., with the use or misuse of which by Alexander (Antipater ) 
Greeks over 40 years of age in 302 B.c. can have been familiar, and regarding which 
there was undoubtedly much discussion since their revival was mooted in 307 B.c.,”° 
were to be again in force. Hence the summons did not need to be issued earlier than 
was otherwise desirable by the prospect of prolonged debate on constitutional matters. 
Moreover, the bases of taxation, the estimates of the total military strength of the 
member states, and, related to these, the sizes of their respective quotas of synedroi, 
did not need to be worked out anew. 

It seems to me improbable that Demetrius, acting on the conviction that ‘“ what 
remained to be done would be done at the synedrion”’ in April-May, 302 B.c., let his 
Hellenic contingents go home at the end of the military season with November, 
303 B.c. Nor does an appraisal of his situation at the time make it inevitable that he 


Delphians to dispatch their theoroi in Bysios, six months before the Pythia (Bischoff, R.E., 20, 
p. 1589). It appears that in ca. 200-188 B.c. the announcement was made in points as remote 
from Delphi as Massilia, Elea, Lipara in the West, Chersonesos in the Crimea, Berenike on the 
Great Syrtis, Berytos in Syria, and Sardis in Lydia. 

For the time allowed to the spondophoroi of Athens to announce the Mysteries see /.G., II’, 
1672, line 227 and line 4 (329/8 B.c.), with Dittenberger’s notes (Svyill.?, 587, 6 and 154; cf. 
Schweigert, Hesperia, VIII, 1939, p. 10). Those who had the longer distances to travel started, 
it seems, some 24+ lunar months before the celebration began (Boedromion 13: cf. Deubner, 
Att. Feste, pp. 72 ff., 91). The Truce of God (ozov8ai) for the Mysteries, which they asked the 
cities they visited to accept (cf. Athenian inscription from Gonnoi reprinted from “Eg. *Apx., 1914, 
p. 10 by Foucart, Rev. d. Etud. Grec., 1919, p. 190 f.), extended from the full moon of Meta- 
geitnion to the tenth of Pyanopsion (/.G., I’, 6, lines 57 ff. = Meritt, Hesperia, XIV, pp. 78 f., 
ca. 460 B.c.), thus covering a period of 28 days before the preliminary rites and another of 19 days 
after the final rites (Boedromion, 20?). In fact it is doubtful if the announcers of the Isthmia 
ranged over anything like so wide an area as those of the Pythia. Their timetable probably 
corresponded more closely to that of the Athenian Spondophoroi. 

It was not only the travel that took time but the transaction of business with the local 
authorities (P. Boesch, ®ewpds, pp. 100-104: L. Robert, B.C.H., LII, 1946, p. 510). 

We have no ancient data to guide us in estimating the interval between the dispatch of the 
Corinthian theoroi and the celebration of the Isthmia; and must accordingly fall back, as we have 
done, upon the analogies of the Pythia and the Mysteries of Eleusis. 

87 This word is used in two senses, (1) of the announcers of festivals, and (2) of the men sent 
by cities to represent them at the festivals announced. 

88 Diod., XX, 46, 5. 
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should have done so. While his army was intact he was ready to resume the offensive 
in the spring and complete the conquest of the Peloponnese.*” Indeed he may have 
thought of doing this. In the end he had to act in accordance with the needs of his 
father, to whom the elimination or checkmating of Kassander was more important 
than the expulsion of Polyperchon from Arcadia and Messenia. Meanwhile, he masked 
his intentions by keeping his army in being in the Peloponnese. 

Bearing this in mind, we can proceed with the job of determining when Aka- 
mantis held the prytany in 303/2 B.c. It cannot have been in the campaigning season 
of 303 B.c.: the war was over when it was in office. This means that it cannot have 
been one of the first five prytanies of the year. As the table on p. 118 shows, Kekropis 
preempts Anthesterion (Feb.-Mar.) and Antigonis Munchion (April-May). The 
remaining months are Poseideon (Dec.-Jan.), Gamelion (Jan.-Feb.), and Elaphebo- 
lion (March-April). Akamantis held the prytany in one of these three, and I hope 
1 have shown that the latest of them, Elaphebolion, is much the most probable. 

We can then date our decree a little before the maturity of the first payment 
of the phyle’s annual contribution for the support of “the great agon” referred to 


°° Cf. Beloch, IV, 2, p. 445. Demetrius left garrisons in the Peloponnese after he departed in 
302 B.c. first to Thessaly and then to Asia Minor; cf. S.£.G., III, 98, and Tarn, C.A.H., VII, p. 76. 
The cities in which they were stationed followed the example of Athens and got rid of them after 
Ipsos (Plut., Dem., xxxi, 1). I am inclined to date at this time (late in 301 B.c.) the alliance between 
Athens and the Sicyonians attested by Hesperia, VIII, 1939, p. 35, no. 9, which Eugene Schweigert, 
its editor, dates in 303/2 B.c. The mention of Demetrius in this badly mutilated text does not 
require so early a date. The Athenians refused to admit him after Ipsos, informing him of the 
decision they had reached, pnS€éva S€xeoPac TT Tora tov Baorr\éwv (Plut., Dem., xxx, 3). There was 
no bitterness displayed on either side. Athens retained Demetrius and Antigonus as eponymous 
heroes and their statues remained in their places along with those of the ten Kleisthenian eponymi. 
What is more, she retained their “ gold” statues as Soteres in the unique place in which she had 
erected them (Diod., XX, 46, 2), beside those of Harmodius and Aristogeiton, till 295/4 B.c. 
(.G., II’, 646, line 40) and probably later. I see no reason to believe that the cult of the Soteres 
was dis-established in 301 B.c.: The death of Antigonus was immaterial. Hellenistic Kings did not 
cease to be Soteres when “ they departed from the life among men” (cf. Ditt., Syill.?, 202, lines 27 f. ; 
0.G.1.S., I, 16 and note 2, 22, 23, 25). Hence the mention of Soteres in Hesperia, VIII, 1939, p. 35, 
no. 9 does not require a date as early as 303/2 for the alliance of Athens with the Sicyonians, while 
the mention in the decree of the Athenians of [rdv 8jpno0]y Tov Sucvorlov probibits it. Plutarch (XXV, 
2) and Diodorus (XX, 102, 3) both report that in 303 z.c. Sicyon was renamed Demetrias, and, 
though the latter adds that time invalidated this, I cannot imagine the Sicyonians restoring the 
ancient name, however much they may have wanted to do so, while Demetrius was hegemon of the 
Hellenes. When the Sicyonians abandoned Demetrius and Demetrias they were forced to protect 
themselves by alliances, and other members of the League were in the same case. What the alliance 
of Athens and Sicyon in 301 8.c. does show is that the Hellenic League went out of existence 
Ipsos. Demetrius made no effort subsequently to restore it. The autonomy and democracy of its 
member states had meant to him one thing and to them another. Whether it was he or conciliation 
that had failed he was not sufficiently self-critical or statesmanlike to consider objectively. We 
can sum up by saying that the Hellenic policy of Antipater had won a decisive victory over that 
of Antigonus (cf. Tarn, C.4.H., VII, pp. 76 ff.). 


after 
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in lines 19 ff., i. e., a little before the 8th to 10th of the month Elaphebolion (cf. below, 
note 46). Some weeks later the synedrion met *° and levied a new army from the 


: 40In 1940 Schweigert published a new Athenian decree (Hesperia, IX, pp. 348 ff.) which, 
in conferring the usual civic honors on Adeimantos, son of Androsthenes, of Lampsacus, one of 
Demetrius’ lieutenants (cf. /.G., XII, 9, 198), alludes to his activity in the synedrion. Unfortunately 
the preamble of the decree is lost and with it its precise date. Schweigert is undoubtedly right, 
despite De Sanctis (Riv. di Filol., 1941, pp. 194 ff.), in assigning it to 302 B.c., and it may have 
been enacted during Demetrius’ visit to Athens in Munychion, i. e., during the prytany of Antigonis 
(Table, p. 118 and note 14). It can, however, be a little later. The passage on his services is: 


kal [viv katacrabel | 
[s tro rlot Baoréus Anpytptlov mpoedpos év 7] 
[ du Ko |wae ovvedplon Siare[ Act mpdrrwv Ta o| 
[vpdé|povra rots te Baowrcblow Kai rae Sip. | 
10 [ce rae °AJOn[vlatwy cat ro[i]s dAALos ovppaxous x | 
[ai map lexddeoev Tovs "EAAnv Las dravtas ede | 
[iv ei]s 70 Kowdv ovvedprov [7d & “Iobpax per’ | 
[Any |aiwy Kat tov addAdov ovp[ payor, mpoedper | 
[ov de] apoeOnkev Tept rovtw|y 7o Wypio pa d xa] 
15 [2 oléev rois ovvedpors, edly Tis cvppdxor € 
[ xine] Bonbeiv aravra[s] tovs [ouppaxous éxov | 
[ras] omAa. 
[In line 10 I have substituted cvppayos for Schweigert’s ovvédpors, in line 11 Gmavras eAOciy for his 
avvayelpeoO?, and in line 15 ocvppdyor eine for his ime ext rodéyor, Which regularly requires an eri 
with an object. I am also responsible for the restoration after rept rovtwv in line 14]. 

It is too bad that both rpde8pos and zpocdpevov are restorations, but I am convinced that they 
are right. One vouches for the other, and mpoé@yxev (see Schweigert’s note) is confirmatory. 
7 ovpdépovra—ovppdxors reproduces with an Athenian slant, the phrase in the Articles of Con- 
federation which defines the object of the association; cf. 1.G., IV’, 68, lines 83 f., 132; Wilcken, 
Sitz. d. preuss. Akad., 1929, p. 310. 

Adeimantos was obviously one of the proedroi designated by Demetrius to serve for the 
duration of the Hellenic War then in progress (/.G., IV”, 68, lines 90 f.; cf. Larsen, Class. Phil., 
XX 21925, pp. 325 ff.; Roussel, Joc. ciz., 132 ff.). He must have received his commission before 
the synedroi assembled (after Anthesterion 21, cf. above note 14). In this capacity he (and his 
colleagues) invited all the Greeks (dmavras seems necessary) whether they were allies or not to 
attend the synedrion at the Isthmus. This invitation must be either what I have called (pp. 120 ff.) 
the summons issued by Demetrius (cf. 7.G., II’, 492, lines 20 ff.) or a supplementary summons 
extended to all the Greeks after Demetrius had arranged for the meeting with his allies. It is 
interesting to note that, while he let his lieutenants act for him, they did so in their official capacity 
as proedroi of the synedrion. 

The next clause concerns Adeimantos’ activity once the synedroi had assembled. Tovrwy must 
include the Greeks from the areas as yet unliberated. The psephisma of the synedroi was a bid 
for new allies as well as a protection for the old ones: it committed all the confederates to defend 
by force of arms any member that might be attacked by anyone whatsoever. The terms of the 
épxot to which members of Philip’s league swore (J.G., I’, 236; cf. above, p. 112) do not cover 
Adeimantos’ point: they are occupied exclusively with sanctions against breaches of my Kounv 
clpyjvqv by one another. There is a passage in the Articles of Demetrius’ Confederation which 
involves the same general idea, viz., /.G., 1V’, 68, line 10 (cf. also line 143, as restored) : [lore 
xa x[pio]Oar roi[s abrois] éxOpois Kal /Aos, the contracting parties being “the members of the 
League” and “the Kings Antigonus and Demetrius and their descendants.” This is, however, 
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League, drawing from each member its quota of cavalry, hoplites, light-armed troops 
and sailors (/.G., 1V’, 68, lines 95 ff.). In this way Demetrius got the 25,000 hoplites 
€k TOV KaTa THY “Eh\dba 7OEwy as Well as YudcKa Téypwara and crews for the ships, which 
raised to 56,000 foot, 1,500 horsemen ( Diod., XX, 110, 4), and an incalculable number 
of seamen the manpower with which he launched his amphibious operation against 
Kassander in Thessaly. The point of concentration for the great expedition, which 
dwarfed that sent by Athens to Sicily in 415 B.c., was Chalcis (cf. /.G., XII, 9, 210), 
and it can well have been that the huge flotilla did not push off till Thargelion (May- 
June). Naturally there were Athenian soldiers in the new army. For them release 
“ from the war ” meant only a furlough of at most two months. Then they went to 
Thessaly where they saw about four months of service. Some of them subsequently 
accompanied Demetrius to Asia Minor (J.G., II’, 657, lines 18 ff.). 


3. COMMENTS ON THE TEXT 


Lines 1-7. The first seven lines are so fragmentary that any hope of restoring 
the 7psissima verba is vain. I have done the next best—filled in the gaps between the 
isolated words and phrases as the stoichedon arrangement requires in such a way that 
the passage will yield the sense demanded by the interpretation I have made of the 
document as a whole: 

duve |- 
[mer peyar| ne [eiréBadev eis TleNomdévyncov Kara ynv | 
[Kat] Kara Odd[ array eis rH édevbepiav THS XOpas v7 | 
[axo|vovons KalaodvSpaxr kai rots adtod dpovpots, xa] 
[¢ 70] Srwov 708 ’A[Onvaiwv ovppaxjoavros Tavonpe | 

5S [ka]? rv “E\Ajvev r[dvtav rods TohELious exparnoe K| 

at Ilheiorapxov kai [Ipeméhaov é&€Bare- moddds Se kK] 
at odes “EhAnvidals tayxdovs Kal dpovpovpévas €] 


In line 5 z[dv7wv| is assumed to be used proleptically, as in I.G., II’, 492, line 22, 
Line 2. xara 0dd[arrav] is reasonably certain. The dot under an alpha means 
only that a lambda is also possible, and a dot under a theta that an omicron is an 
alternative. The expedition against the Peloponnese was in fact amphibious (Polyaen., 


a time-honored and abused formula of Greek ovppaxia, and it posits rather a condition than a call 
for action. It lacks what is perhaps the essence of the psephisma of Adeimantos ; that “ the allies,” 
that is to say, the Greek states represented in the synedrion, should automatically and unitedly come 
with armed force to the defense of any one of them whom an outsider, Kassander or Polyperchon 
for example, might attack. It envisages, I can well believe, the withdrawal for a second time of 
Demetrius from Hellas with his army and fleet on the order of his father. 


*‘ At about the same time of year his expedition to free Athens started from E hesos in 
307 B.c. (Plut., Dem., VIII, 3 [ Loeb ]). 5 
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IV, 7, 3; cf. Niese, op. cit., I, p. 336), as Demetrius’ command of the sea made 
inevitable. 

Line 6. In 302/1, after the armistice, Pleistarchos led to the Straits and then 
to Odessa for transshipment to Heracleia Pontica the second army which Kassander 
sent to reénforce Lysimachus. Prior thereto he had been active in his brother’s service 
in Hellas. His whereabouts during this period is known at only one moment, in 
312 B.c. when he was left in command at Chalcis by Kassander (Diod., XIX, 77, 6). 
His name is not mentioned in the accounts we possess of the fighting in the Pelopon- 
nese in 303 zB.c. (cf. above, note 21) or in Thessaly in 302 B.c. What we are given 
by Diodorus in his narrative of the Peloponnesian war is the names of the commanders 
of the garrisons in the cities which fell into Demetrius’ hands, and, as already pointed 
out (above, p. 121), he omits all details of the struggle for Akte and the Argolid. The 
chances are that Pleistarchos was active in this area, or that he had political and 
military supervision of his brother’s interests in the Peloponnese. He is also known 
to us by a reference in Pausanias (1, 15) to a defeat which he sustained in a cavalry 
battle with the Athenians. There he appears as the officer d3 ris trmov Kaoodvdpov 
Kat rod Eevixod rH apxny adeddds Sv émerérparro. If the date of the victory was 
affixed to the trophy which the periegete saw in Athens he failed to record it. It was 
of course during his Greek period that Pleistarchos held this command, but all we can 
say as to the time is that it preceded 317 or followed 307 .c. The cavalry battle may 
have occurred in April-June, 303 .c.** Prepelaos, Kassander’s general in Corinth, 
escaped to Thessaly, and despite his 1gnominious failure to hold the key to the 
Peloponnese, Kassander, in whose service he had advanced to a high command by 
Rie iodine st Ooo Cla ON, LOZ, Lf, entrusted him with the army which 
he sent early in 302 to help Lysimachus in crossing the Hellespont. 

Line 8. The synthekai are the articles agreed to by the individual cities and 
Demetrius on their liberation. They were anticipatory to the duodoyia (/.G., APs, 
68, lines 85, 133, 138) or synthekai (7bid., line 92) to which the member states of the 
synedrion, subsequently formed, took oath. Cf. I.G., II*, 236, of which Wilcken 
(Sitz. d. preuss. Akad., 1929, p. 317) gives a fuller and better text. 

Line 9. The perfect wemdénxev brings the action down to the point where the 
specific motive for the decree of the tribe begins. In other words, the historical 
preamble ends with this word. A present tense of the next definite verb is called for. 
It is worth noting that the historical preamble of the decree of the €BeXovrat emidexrou 
ends at precisely this same point. If this élite corps returned with the hoplite militia, 
its decree is a little later than that of the phyletai, since the epilektoi were obviously 


42 The earlier date should be preferred if 7.G., II’, 1955 were a record of this cavalry battle 
(cf. Niese, I, p. 244, note 3), but there is nothing whatsoever to connect /.G., II’, 1955, with either 
Pleistarchos or a victory of Athenian cavalry. J.G., Il’, 558, lines 33 f. shows that Athenian Knights 
were engaged in battle in or about 303 B.c., since some of them were unfortunate enough to be 
taken prisoners. 
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in Athens when they voted. Otherwise, it is impossible to say which was prior. In 
any case, they were both enacted in the same conjuncture. There is at least one 
alternative for 6[kvdv 8 ovdapds], viz., o[ vdev dé ded.0s |. 

Line 13. As the clause is restored, woAw may mean simply Athens and show 
that the phyle was thinking egotistically of the Athenian soldiers alone. The furlough 
was given, as was natural, to the Hellenes generally, but its effects were noted only 
in the case of the troops with whom the phyle was concerned. Its official concern was 
of course its own men, as is made clear in line 15, but in orparevopevor it included 
doubtless the soldiers of the other eleven phylae and the €Oedovrai ézihexro.. 


Ilokw may also be a singular doing duty for the plural woAes according to a 
common linguistic phenomenon noted by J. Wackernagel (Vorlesungen iiber Syntax, 
I, p. 92; cf. for the literature on the subject E. Lofstedt, Syntaktika, I, pp. 11 ff.). 
Wackernagel cites Thucy., VI, 58, 2: pera yap domiSos Kai Sdpatos eidbecay tas 
Topmas Tovetv, but he attaches his discussion to Eurip., Medea, 1069 ff.: 867°, d réxva, 
67° domdoacbar pnrpt deévav yépa. & didrtdryn yelp, didtatov 8é pow Kapa Kal oxyjpa 
Kal Tpoawrov evyeves téexvev (Nock gives me also Euseb., Eccl. Hist., V, 28, 8). Thus 
considered, the phrase would be translated, not “ to Athens,” but “ to their cities.” 

It is also conceivable that €xaoros (-oc) adrdv should be substituted for [ex Tov 
mohépov]. Cf. Solon in Arist., AO. Hod., 12, 3: xaSdxouv Exacros abrav oABov edipynoev 
mohvv ; ibid., 13, 5: etxov 8 éxacro ras érwvupias amd Tov Torwv év ots eyeopyour ; but 
cwilouevor, following the preceding particle, seems to need an adjunct, and it is after 
rather than before [«xavé\@wo |w that we should expect to find the distributive phrase. 

Kparno[avres] is a belated recognition of the success, if not of all the Greck 
troops, certainly of the Athenian contingent. The exploits noted previously in the 
decree were those of the leader, Demetrius. It was in order for the soldiers to receive 
a citation. They got it adroitly, but emphatically, in the final participle. Kparjo [aves | 
and calopuev[ou] may be taken as linked, the one with Athena Nike, and the other 
with Soteres, in lines 16 f. 

Line 16. In Athens a sacrifice to Athena was appropriate at any time. 


Line 17, Epimeletai, three in number, were the chief administrative officers of 
the phylae. They appear regularly in the decrees of the phyletai (/.G., II’, 1138 ff.; 
cf. also Hesperia, V, 1936, p. 402, lines 167 ff.: VIL, 1938, p. 95). The treasurer 
appears alone in /.G., II’, 1158, where also [rdv ypappar |éa ris du[ Fs] is mentioned. 
In 1.G., IT’, 1168 (s. III?) the tamias and the epimeletai are found twice in con- 
junction: rée rapiae Kat rot[s det ovow ?| émuednrats; rau [Tapia Kat rots emrimeAnrats. 
For rods viv émipednrds cf. 1.G., I’, 91, line 18: Tapa Tov viv rapudv. Kar’ émavrov in 
line 20 is to be construed with the |Hepioa|e of line 19. To enable it to be construed 
with Lwrypwv it would have had to be preceded by rév; cf. Meisterhans’, p. 228, 23. 
The operative motion was twofold, to make a specific sacrifice for the safety of the 
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phyletai in the field, and to endow the great agon. Kar’ évavrév makes it sufficiently 
clear that what the present officials were to begin, their successors were to continue. 


Line 18. For [dva]@npa cf. I.G., Il’, 488 (304/3 B.c.): Sobvar b€ adrots [rov 
ér|t ret SiouKjoe eis Ovolilay [x]at [dvddy|pa [: H: d]plaxmds; 1155: emt 76 
avdbnpa éxvyp| das|ar, also 1156, lines 43, 49, 62. 

Line 19. The 8é of line 20 shows that the 8 spaces before [pepioa]e belong with 
: HHH: [Spaypds. ’Apyupiov fits and is appropriate; cf. S.E.G., IIT, 117 (303/2 B.c.), 
where the space in line 19 permits the restoration AaBetv [:-: Spaxpas| apyupiov 
*Avrio[xiSars. Cf. also I.G., II’, 715 with Add. p. 666 and the Indices of Syll.’, Vol. IV, 
s.v. apybpiov. “HyeSards is an alternative, and in a decree of the fifth century B.c, 
it would be preferable perhaps. In 303/2 B.c. ’Arzuxds would be used normally instead 
of nucdaras. 

Line 20. Ditt., Syll.*, 419 has Sécew eis tov @yova and Diod., XX, 108 ayaéva 
péyav Kat mavyyupw. “Ayaves were instituted in 307/6 B.c. as Diodorus reports COS 
46, 2): Kat ovvredety avrois (i.€., Tols TwTHpor) Kat éviavTov ayavas Kal mopTHY Kat 
dvciav. Bopdv also fits the space; and Diodorus tells us that the Athenians voted in 
307/6 B.c. to construct one (Plut., Dem., XII, 3 speaks of Bopot of Antigonus and 
Demetrius) and entitle it the altar of the Soteres. But even if eis Tov pé[yav Bapdv] 
were translated “ for the service of the great altar” (cf. Ditt., Syll.®, 1042, line 10; 
Hesperia, VII, 1938, p. 5, line 93), it would suit the assumed context less well. If none 
the less Bwpdv is preferred, we could restore, instead of trav Swripwv :H: in line 22, 
Kat tov ayoava :H: Sp by allowing only one letter-space to the punctuation before 
and after H. Two letter spaces are, of course, customary. 

The effect of the association of the cult of Antigonus and Demetrius with that 
of Dionysos on the name of the féte is hard to determine. For 293/2 B.c., after the 
death of Antigonus and the acceptance of Demetrius as king of Macedon, we encounter 
[ Avovvatwr tv év dot lev Kat Anpntpe[ilov tpl ayadar rae ayave (Dinsmoor, Archons 
of Athens, p. 8, line 42); but prior thereto, between 306 and 294 B.c., the official 
records yield simply Avovdova (I.G., II’, 1491, lines 8 ff., Elaphebolion, 306 B.c. ; 466, 
lines 52 f., 307/6 B.c.; 555, lines 64., 307 /6-304/3 B.c.; 567, line 23, end of IVth 
cent. B.c.; 646, 29 £., 295/4 B.c.). Literary references concur (Plut., Dem., XII, 3 
[Loeb]; Oxy. Pap., 1 235,1002/1"2.c3).-Duris of Samos, on the other hand, has 
Demetria alone (Athen., XII, 536), with, however, the theatre as its locale. 

This record suffices to prove that Plutarch (Dem., XII, 2)* is in error when 


48 Tt is possible that in order to round out his picture Plutarch assembled in chapter XII, et. 
incidents that did not belong together in time. His report that the Athenians changed the name 
Dionysia into Demetria may be a misapprehension of what was true after 294 p.c.the coupling 
of the two into a single féte with a double name. So too Duris of Samos may be over-simplifying, 
by omitting Dionysia, when he tells us that on the proskenion of the theatre (cia As We ‘Pickard- 
Cambridge, The Theatre of Dionysus in Athens, Pp. 158) was painted a picture of the oikoumene 
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he says of the Athenians of 307/6 B.c., Kat rév éopraév 7a Avoviora perwvopacay 
Anpnrpia. Before our decree appeared the record left open the possibility that the 
féte created in 307/6 B.c. was not dovetailed with the Dionysia till 294 s.c., if then; 
and, in fact, Segre (// Mondo Classico, II, p. 289) maintained that the Dionysia and 
Demetrieia of 293/2 B.c. were distinct fétes, like the Dionysia and Demetrieia of 


upholding Demetrius at the time of a celebration of the Demetria. The occasion may be 291 or 
290 B.c. when the king, in his hopes and plans, was “ riding on the top of the world.” : 

Unaware of the corroborative evidence since conveniently assembled by Alois Tresp, Die 
Fragmente der griechischen Kultschriftsteller, pp. 84 f., § 42, I dismissed too lightly (Hell. Ath., 
p. 122, note) Plutarch’s report, ‘‘ And finally they changed the month Munychion to Demetrion 
and that of the last day of a month, the Old and New, to Demetrias ” (Trans. by Perrin in the 
Loeb Classics). Since Philochoros vouches for the first and Polemon (dessen Quelle vielleicht 
Philochoros war) for the second of these changes, there must be some truth in them. Munychion 
may have become Demetrion in some sense in some one year. This year cannot have been 306/5 B.c. 
(1.G., II?, 471) or 302/1 (J.G., II?, 502), but it may have been, so far as the preserved decrees go, 
any one of the other years between 307/6 and 301/0 inclusive. There was a Munychion in 
300/299 (I.G., II?, 1241, line 30), another in 296/5 (I.G., II*, 644, line 4), and another in 293/2 
(Hesperia, VII, 1938, p. 97; 1.G., II?, 389, 649 = Dinsmoor, Archons, p. 7). I have not noticed 
another before 288. 

A scholiast on Pind., Nem., III, 4 (II, 74, 15 Abel) quotes Philochoros as follows: rév ody 
Anpantpiava piva pyor Pr6xopos ddrov Wndicacbar rods *APnvatovs tepopnviay éyeoOar, and adds the comment 
oiov GAov éoptijv. tepounviay pyolv év rovrois* dmdvtwv pov ayovrov fepounviav. With the evidence we 
possess it is impossible to determine the year of the Munychion which they renamed Demetrion 
and declared in its entirety a hieromenia. We think naturally of the juggling done to the Munychion 
of 302 B.c. by Stratokles (he had a precedent, if he knew that Alexander the Great had renamed 
Daisios “a second Artemisios ” before the battle of the Granicus [Plut., Alex., XVI, 2; cf. XXV, 
2]); but if he had first converted Munychion into Demetrion before substituting for it in turn 
Anthesterion and Boedromion, Plutarch plainly did not know of it. It must be admitted that 
307/6 B.c. is a possibility. Another possibility is 294/3 B.c. For we might treat the whole passage 
in Plutarch, ypd¢e yap tis dd\Xos—perwvopacav Anpnrpia, as relating to the epoch of 294-288 B.c. 
Indeed there is a certain resemblance between Plutarch’s S€xecbar Anurrpiov, dodxis av adixnrat, 
tois Ajuntpos kal Avovicov fevopoits and the opening of the Ithyphallos quoted by Athen., VI, 253d 
from the 22d book of Duris’ Histories; cf. V. Ehrenberg, Aspects of the Ancient W orld, Chapter 
XII, pp. 179 ff. But the month of Demetrius’ arrival in Athens in 291 3.c. when the Ithyphallos 
was sung was Boedromion, not Munychion; and the text of the “ hymn” may have been accommo- 
dated to gewopot made obligatory fifteen years or so earlier. Possibly the Munychion-Demetrion 
belonged to the epoch in which we think it probable that the Dionysia and Demetrieia were created 
i.e., after Elaphebolion, 294 p.c. (1.G., IP, 646, line 29). The time was appropriate for changes 
of this sort. The exetastes and the trittyarchs, who emerged in 300 8.c., disappear with the year 
295/4 B.c. (cf. I.G., II*, 646 and Hesperia, VII, 1938, p. 99; also Pritchett and Meritt, Chronology 
pp. 87 and 88). From Demetrius the Athenians had just got, if not liberty as patriots understood 
it, at least clemency and food—things which all could appreciate and reward with the highest honors 
they knew, further iodo. ral. If this is when Munychion became Demetrion, the new-named 
month existed in 293 B.c. alone, the year of the archairesia in which Olympiodoros secured irregu- 
larly his second archonship. It will be recalled that at some point between 294 and 288 zc Histiaia 
(Oreos ) in Euboea had a month Demetrion (1.G., XII, 9, 207, line 37). Ziebarth, the (ERE of 
this volume of J.G., affirms that it had in Oreos the place occupied by Munychion in the Attic 
calendar. I cannot control this affirmation. 
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Buboean(/.G., X11, 9,'207, line 18) and Delos (/.G., XI, 4, 1036, line 10). The 
Demetrieia in Athens were, he wrote, “legati non al culto di Dioniso ma a quello 
di Atena.” I have already pointed out (Athenian Tribal Cycles, p. 108, note 1) that 
the tragic contest of the Dionysia and Demetrieia was a single event and accordingly 
belonged to a single féte with a double name.** Our decree corroborates this con- 
clusion. It shows that the féte of ‘“ the Soteres ” in 303/2 B.c. fell, like the Dionysia, 
in the month of Elaphebolion, thus making clear that its relation was with Dionysos, 
the only god, apart from Asklepios and the Zeus of the unimportant Pandia (note 460), 
whose féte was celebrated in Athens in this month; cf. Deubner, Att. Feste, Fest- 
kalender. 


If the enlarged féte had a specific name before 294 B.c. we do not know what it is. 
The cult was the cult of the Soteres,*® so was the agon, the pompe, and the sacrifice. 
This is what Diodorus (cf. Comments on Text, line 20, p. 131) reports, and what the 
easy and natural restoration of this line and the two that follow yields.** Accordingly, 


44.Cf. Nock, Harvard Stud. Class. Phil., XLI, 1930, pp. 60 f.; Deubner, Attische Feste, p. 235. 

# Plutarch (Dem., X, 3) adds that its priest was tepebs owrjpov; and this is doubtless true, 
though his addition that the Athenians prefixed his name to their psephismata and symbolaia in 
place of that of the archon eponymus is demonstrably wrong, so far at least as the psephismata 
are concerned. He reports also (XLVI, 1) that it was only in 289/8 B.c. that the name of the 
priest was removed and that of the archon reinstated. 

46 The only agon known to us was an agon of composers of paianes: ém’ ’Avtiydvy 88 Kal Anuntpiy 
nov Pirdxopos *APnvatovs ddev matavas rov's merounpévous td ‘Hppoxdéovs rod Ku€ixzjvov, epapidAwv 
yevoptvov Tov maldvas TowmodvTov Kal Tod ‘EppoxAéous mpoxpibévros (Athen, DOV 097 a5* cha IN leseva ls 
p. 316, note 2; R.Z., 1, s.v. agones, Reisch, pp. 859, 836). A. similar contest had been arranged 
as part of the Lysandreia, the ancient Heraea of Samos (Plut., Lys., XVIII, 3 f. [Loeb] citing 
Duris) : *Avripdxov 8 rod Kodogoviou kal Nixypdtov twos ‘Hpaxdedrov rroujpact Avoav8pea Siaywovica- 
péver éx’ avtod. There is also some evidence that in imperial Athens a literary agon in which paianes 
figured formed part of the cult of Asklepios; cf. Oliver, Hesperia, V, 1936, p. 93. There was 
apparently no lack of contestants in Athens in the epoch of Demetrius. Athenaeus (VI, 253a), 
citing Demochares, tells us that the Athenians honored with paianes three of Demetrius’ friends 
and lieutenants, Burichos, Adeimantos of Lampsacus (Hesperia, 1X, 1940, p. 348), and Oxythemis 
of Larisa (J.G., II?, 558), and that in 291 n.c. (for the date see R. Flaceliére, Les Aitoliens a 
Delphes, p. 65) they greeted Demetrius himself zaévas Kat mpoaod.a. gdovres. The paian was an 
ancient and well-established literary genre (Schmid-Stahlin, Griech. Literaturgesch., Teel pu. 
343 ff.). This agon may have been called “ the great agon ” to distinguish it from another agon or 
other agones celebrated in Attica in honor of the Soteres; cf. dyévas in Diod., XX, 46, 2, quoted 
above in Comments on the Text, line 20; but it is more likely that péyas is simply carried over 
from the peyéAa which was the distinguishing name of the series of agones with which it was 
associated. 

The Athenians did not hesitate to disturb the program of the Dionysia when they saw fit. The 
normal sequence of events is now pretty well established: on the 8th of Elaphebolion came the 
proagon, a preliminary try out of the performers. Another preliminary was to meet Dionysos at 
the Academy, on the way followed by him when he first came from Eleutherae to Athens, and 
escort him to his temple near the theatre. Then followed in order the great wopay (Arist., ’A@. TIoA., 
56, 4), xal of raides < kal of dvSpes>, Kal 6 KGpos, Kat of Kopmdol, Kat of tpayydot, as we learn from the 
nomos of Euegoros (Demosth., XXI, 10). These elements have been isolated and admirably 
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we should infer that the additional féte was named Ywrynpra—if it were not for the 
analogy drawn from the period between 294-288 B.c. If we take this as our guide 
we arrive at Avovio.a Kal “Avrvydvera kat Anuyntpieca—a cumbersome title, but sup- 


described by Deubner (Afttische Feste, pp. 138 ff.; for the dithyramb, Kern, RE., s.v. Dionysos, 
1024 and L. Robert, Et. Epigr. et Phil., pp. 34 f.). With the pompe— a sacrificial procession— 
is connected the offering of the victims from the sale of whose hides the state realized in 334/3 B.C, 
some 808 dr., and in 333/2 some 251 dr., (J.G., II*, 1496), which, at the current prices of skins 
(Harvard Theo. Rev., XX XVII, p. 101), would represent respectively some 240 and 70 animals. 
Like that of the Asklepieia, which came on the 8th of Elaphebolion and yielded in 334/3 B.c. some 
291 dr. 75 animals, the sacrifice of the Dionysia furnished meats for a kreanomia of national 
dimensions. In the inscription just cited—a public account of the Sepyarixa—the receipts from the 
Asklepieia precede immediately those from the Great Dionysia. This links the two in time since 
the order of the sacrifices is chronological throughout the entire account. It does not disclose the 
interval between the two fétes. There was, of course, another Asklepieia, also a public sacrifice 
(.G, II’, 1496, lines 133, 142), in Boedromion, integrated, under the specific name Epidauria, 
with the Mysteries of Eleusis. The two Asklepieia in Athens were thus calendared shrewdly so as 
to fall in periods of long-established festivity. Neither of them interfered with the Great Asklepieia 
at Epidaurus. 

Can the pompe for Dionysos have come on the 9th? Not, if we trust the scholiast on Aesch., 
III, 67, who tells us that the proagon came “a few days (éAlyais jpépas) before the Great Dionysia.” 
I should like to present another reason for thinking that the 9th was a rather inactive day in the 
ritual of the Dionysia, if indeed it did not precede the religious ceremonies altogether. In 1898 
Julius Dutoit (Zur Festordnung der grossen Dionysien, pp. 38 f.; cf. 7.G., II?, 4, 1, p. 30) tabulated 
the known instances of conflict in Athens between meetings of the ecclesia and the occurrences of 
religious festivals. They were frequent: a sacred day, iepa jjépa (Aesch., III, 67), in Athens was 
not drogpds, nefastus. On the basis of our present knowledge we can make a much larger list than 
Dutoit could of the meetings of the ecclesia held in the hieromenia of the Dionysia. During this 
period of the month of Elaphebolion meetings occurred on the 8th (Aesch., III, 67, 346 B.c.; 
I.G., II?, 359, 326/5 8.c.; cf. Dinsmoor, Archons, p. 372 and Pritchett and Neugebauer, Calendars 
of Athens, p. 54), on the 9th (I. G., Il, 646 and 647, 295/4 B.c.; cf. Pritchett and Meritt, Chro- 
nology, p. 86; Hesperia, XV, 1946, p. 199, 171/0 B.c.; I.G., II?, 1008, line 50, 118/7 B.c.) [other 
decrees assigned to the 9th in TG GU LI28 viz.,, 4605 461 sand 6726 = AGe ?, 307/6 B.c., have been 
disposed of for the moment at least (by Pritchett and Meritt in Chronology, pp. 16 ff.), as have 
two others assigned to the 11th, /.G., II?, 670A, 282/1 B.c.—cf. Hesperia, VII, 1938, p. 106—and 
L.G., II?, 360, 325/4 b.c.—cf. Hesperia, IV, 1935, p. 536], on the 11th (1.G., II*, 365 (?), 323/2 
B.c.; cf. Pritchett and Neugebauer, Calendars, p. 57), on the 12th (Hesperia, VII, 1938, p. 476, 
319/8 3.c.; 1,G., 113, 388, where, however, Elaphebolion was miswritten for Munychion—cf. 
Pritchett, Hesperia, X, 1941, p. 269, note 7), on the 13th (Hesperia, V, 1936, p. 422, 196/5 B.C.— 
cf. below, p. 135, and possibly /.G., II?, 372, 322/1 B.c—ef. Pritchett and Neugebauer, p. 60), 
on the 14th (Thucy., IV, 118, 12, 423 B.C.), and on the 18th and 19th, &6ds pera Ta Acovioua ta év 
dore. kat ryv ev Avovicov exk\notav (Aesch. II, 61; III, 68, 346 B.c.). This list, scrutinized without 
prepossession, suggests that the 9th of Elaphebolion was freely available for sessions of the ecclesia. 
It also demonstrates that there is not the slightest reason to infer from Thucy., IV, 118, 12 that 
the Dionysia ended on the 13th; nor was there ever any sound reason for dating the Pandia on the 
(14th), since the féte obviously belonged to Zeus not to Selene (Deubner, pp. 176 f.). Since it 
came after the Dionysia and before the meeting of the ecclesia év Arowcov (Demosth Vx Xie 
Hesperia, VII, 1938, no. 18, p. 102, lines 18f.), i.e, in 346 3.c. the 18th, it may be dated, 
and probably should be dated, as late as the 16th. Even though leeway was provided for the 
postponement of events on the program of the Dionysia to permit meetings of the ecclesia, I do 
not think there is any necessity to ignore the scholion on Aesch., III, 62 and make the 9th the first 
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ported by the name, *Avrvydvera kai Anunrpieva, borne by the féte established a year 
later (306 B.c.) by Samos in honor of the same two Baowre’s (S.E.G., I, 362). At 
Samos, however, the féte with the double name was a new creation, not integrated 
with a pre-existent festival. 


day of the Dionysia proper. The Dionysia can have begun on the tenth, and since it can have run 
to the 15th there was room within its course, not only for the presentation of an old tragedy 
(after 387/6 B.c.), and an old comedy (J.G., II®, 2323 a, late 4th century; 2323, late 3d century; 
cf. Meritt, Hesperia, VII, 1938, p. 117), but also for the pompe, sacrifice, and agon of the Soteres. 
None the less I think it more likely that the cult of the Soteres was assigned to the 9th. Nock and 
Deubner (cf. above, note 44) think of a lengthening of the Dionysia by a day or days. They are 
influenced, I imagine, by the order of the names, Dionysia-Demetrieia. I am affected by the 
parallel of the Asklepieia. They may be right: there was room for the Demetrieia after, or before, 
the Dionysia. So we cannot be sure. But after the final event of the Dionysia—the presentation 
of new tragedies, at which time the announcements of honors were made—the Demetrieia would 
have been an anti-climax. 

When the cult of Asklepios was well established—it came to Athens in 420 B.c.—one of its 
two public sacrifices (/.G., II’, 1496, lines 78, 109, 133; cf. above, p. 134) was entered on the 
8th (Aesch., ITI, 67). By assigning the féte of the Soteres to the 9th we reserve to Dionysos the 
period of seven days following his arrival at the shrine on the slope of the Acropolis. In Euboea 
the technitai who put on the shows at the Dionysia in 294-288 B.c. received ovrnpéovov for five days 
in each city (J.G., XII, 9, 207, line 23). Six days are not too much to allow for the greatest 
Dionysia of them all. The eisagoge from the Academy, in which the ephebes had the central role, 
was made by torch-light (pera dwrds, 1.G., I1*, 1006, lines 12 f.), hence on the evening of the Oth 
probably. Dionysos was thus in his shrine at the theatre on the morning of the 10th when his 
great pompe arrived and the sacrifice of the processional animals was made. For a parallel for the 
deity being absent till the statue was present see Nilsson, Griech. Feste, p. 410. I take as con- 
firmatory of the tenth being the day of the sacrifice the fact that it was on the 10th (xara dexaryy 
rob "EXadyBadtovos) that the head of the association of the Tobakchoi (6 dpxiBaxxos) performed 
tiv Ovotav—xat rhv | orovdiv to Dionysos (J.G., II’, 1368, lines 117 t.: ct. Kirchner, note 3; Deubner, 
Att. Feste, pp. 142, 150 and note 7). Whatever else might be postponed or omitted the wopay and 
vata were the essential part of the cult (Nilsson, Griech. Feste, p. v) and without these there could 
be no Dionysia (cf. /.G., II’, 896). This is perhaps the reason why we have no instances of meetings 
of the ecclesia on the tenth. The holding of a particular agon was dependent on the availability of 
plays or choruses and of funds; hence in the latter part of the third century B.c. and during the 
second the kopwdéy ayév was often omitted CRG rll?/2523,\inesOo tr 162,.230 1c Zaina) Omissions 
would, of course, open days for public business, so that meetings of the ecclesia between the eleventh 
and the sixteenth of Elaphebolion during this later period (ca. 215/4-141/0 B.c.—the limits of our 
evidence) might be more frequent than was possible earlier. The meeting on the thirteenth in 196/5 
B.C. was xvpia and held in the Piraeus (7 esperia, V, 1936, p. 422). It enacted the famous decree 
in honor of Kephisodoros who played the leading political and diplomatic role in Athens during 
the Second Macedonian War which had ended with the triumph at the Isthmia some eleven months 
earlier. The decree ordered that the crown voted to Kephisodoros be proclaimed [Avovwotwy re rév | 
ev] do[re Kawois tpaywrdots xa) Hava |yvaiwv [at "EXevowlov ka|t IroA[euatwy rots yuprixots aydow]). 
Two conclusions seem to emerge: (1) that the program of the Great Dionysia was featureless on 
the thirteenth of Elaphebolion, 195 z.c., and (2) that the éxxAyoia xvpia of the prytany of Aigeis 
was timed to enable the crowning of Kephisodoros to be announced at the tragic contest impending 
on one of the following three days. 

During Elaphebolion the ecclesia met most frequently between the 19th and the 22nd, and 
between the 27th and the 30th. Two meetings came on the fifth, /.G., II’, 656, 286/5 B.c., and 


Dow, Prytaneis, 53, 186/5 p.c.?; cf. Pritchett and Neugebauer, Calendars, p. 75; 
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It seems to me that the weight of the evidence favors the conclusion that the 
Dionysia remained the Dionysia simply, despite the intrusion of the cult of the 
Soteres, until 294 B.c.* 

Line 21. There is a good chance that Elaphebolion, the month of the Dionysia, 
was imminent at the time our decree was passed, especially since the abrots of line 20 
are, strictly construed, the same prytaneis designated by avrots in line 18. 

Line 22. This pompe was doubtless distinct from the zona 7@ Avoviow ; hence 
the specification Tay Lwrrpwvr. 

Line 23. For trouvnua, cf. Hesperia, IX, 1940, p. 104, line 23 (302/1 B.C.) 
1.G., I’, 570; and 1.G., II’, 657, line 43 (285/4 B.c.): [kat ért]Oerov aydva Kare- 
oKxevacev ret An[nrpe kal ret Képn|e [ap]|aros imdpvnpa tis Tod Sjpov [ €XevOnpias. 
Cf. Ditt., Syll.°, [LV (Index), s.v. vaopvynpa. 

Line 24. On ébndioba S€é, see above, p. 114, line 13. The phrase emt 77s “Axa- 
pavrid|os mpuravetas would be émi 8é ris, «rh. if this was the beginning of a new clause. 


In conclusion I must express my gratitude to B. D. Meritt for intrusting to me 
the publication of the decree from the Athenian Agora on which this study is based, 
and to A. D. Nock for reading the Ms. and both annotating it copiously with helpful 
suggestions and discussing them with me subsequently. 
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47 Tn 288 B.c. the Dionysia, like Athens itself, was freed from its invader (J.G., II*, 653, 654, 
657). It was then in all probability that the cult of the Soteres was disestablished. The cult of the 
Macedonian kings in Athens between 262 and 235 B.c. was that of the Soteres (Dow, Prytaneis, 
p. 11; Pritchett, Hesperia, XV, 1946, pp. 150 f.). This was a revival of a sort. 


ADDENDA 


Page 127, footnote 40: I note that Wilhelm, Rhein. Mus., 1941, p. 23 reads in line 10 of 
Hesperia, 1D.e 1943, pp- 348 the no. 45 | cvppayxors | for Schweigert’s [ovve8pors ], in lines 11-12 
[rapaylyvecOa ei|s for Schweigert’s [ cvvayelpecbar ? ells, and in lines 14-15 rept rovTw| vy: ed’ ois Kal 
raow éo|éev rots avvédpois* édv tis tne for Schweigert’s epi rovtw[y dv ........... @o|éev, «rd. 

Page 134, footnote: for meetings of the ecclesia on the 9th of Elaphebolion see also Hesperia 
XVII, 1948, pp. 3 f., no. 3, two decrees passed in the ecclesia xupia, 244/3 B.c. 


A NEW HERACLES RELIEF 
(PLATE 34) 


N JULY, 1947, after my professorship in the American School of Classical Studies 
was ended, on a tour of exploration I saw a relief (Plate 34, 1) of Pentelic 
marble." It was found to the south of the Ilissus, near where I should place the site 
of the Cynosarges.” It has a molding at the top, on three sides, but not on the rough 
rear. There are five little projections or antefixes above the entablature besides the 
corner ones. At either end is a pilaster with capital. On the architrave or projection 
above is the inscription MANIZ AIFIPIOS HPKAEI. Alpha seems to be omitted in 
the first (IIavds) and last words. There is no such name as Ilavis, though it might 
be possible. Atyitptos is a new name. Atyerpos or Aty:pos is known as a nymph’s name,° 
and we have the form Aiye.peds, so perhaps we can have a masculine, Aiyipvos: 
Ilave(a)s, Atyipwos, “Hp(a)xdet. The relief was bought and given by me to the Agora 
Museum. 

The sculptured slab is a votive offering to Heracles, who stands at the right 
facing the procession which is approaching him from the left. He leans his bent 
right arm on his club which rests on a rock. His lion’s skin is thrown over his left 
elbow, and his left hand holds an apple. He stands in frontal position, with right 
foot and head turned to left. A big majestic bull is being brought to him as a sacrifice 
or offering by a young man with long stride. He is dressed in a short garment and 
is nude above the hips. His legs also are bare. His left hand is advanced and probably 
held a bridle or rope which was attached to the bull’s mouth. This was probably 
painted, as on vases and on slab XLI on the Parthenon frieze.* Behind the bull with 
his long tail, which ends in three strands, is Aigirios, a bearded man with right hand 
raised. A child is in front of him. Behind him is his draped wife with her garment 
pulled over her head, Panias or Panis. She is making a similar gesture. She is 
followed by a female servant or companion who is in nearly front view. She bears 
on her head a circular draped box or kiorn covered with a cloth, as an additional 
offering to Heracles. Such are often found in votive reliefs to Asclepius, Amphiaraus, 
as well as to Heracles.’ 

The relief takes its place with the nine Heracles column-reliefs published by 
Frickenhaus,’ which date 480-380 B.c., especially with the three votive reliefs to 


1 Width at top, 0.43 m. Height, 0.27 m. Thickness, 0.06 m. to 0.07 m. Height of scene, 0.21 m. ; 
of projection below, 0.05 m. (0.08 m. wide and 0.07 m. thick). : 

2 Cf. Judeich, Topographie von Athen, plan 1, G.8, Windmithle and my remarks in A.J.P., 
XXVIII, 1907, p. 425-426. 

3 Cf, Athenaeus, III, 78b. 

4 Cf, Robinson, 4.J.4., XX XVIII, 1934, pp. 45-48, pl. V. Replica on a hydria in Leipzig. 

5 Cf. Svoronos, Das National-Museum, pl. XXXV (1345), LIX (1395, with ram and pig). 

6 Ath. Mitt., XXXVI, 1911, pp. 113-144, pls. II-III. 
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Heracles in Boston, Athens, and Venice.’ Only two others have a bull, the one from 
Ithome, now in the Athens Museum, and the one in Venice. That in Venice shows a 
bull being led by an attendant. Heracles holds the club in his left hand, however, and 
stands in front of a two-columned shrine, placing his right hand on the bull’s left horn. 
The reliefs in Boston * and Athens *® also have two-columned shrines and the figure 
of Heracles but no bull. That from Ithome, in Athens,’ represents a two-columned 
shrine in front of which stands a beardless Heracles with right arm bent and a lion’s 
skin over his left arm. An attendant is bringing a bull and ram. In Opus the 
suovetaurilia is anticipated by the bull, boar, and ram as a sacrifice to Heracles.” 
A bull as a sacrifice to Heracles at Athens is mentioned by Theophrastus, Characters, 
27." A similar sacrifice is known at the port of Lindos.** In the newly opened museum 
at the Peiraeus is a relief (33) representing Heracles with club in left hand and lion’s 
skin below it at the right of an altar holding his right hand over it, a boy behind the 
altar and a ram and pig in front and an attendant at the left. 


It would seem that such reliefs come from some shrine or temple of Heracles. 
The antefixes * on top of the relief might indicate the side of a heroum or shrine. 
Temples and shrines of the “ Greek happy warrior” existed in many parts of 
Greece, including Thasos,** Corinth (at the west end of the agora, to be published 


7 Reinach, Répertoire de Reliefs Grecs et Romains, III, Venice, p. 430, 2; Valentinelli, Marmi 
scolpiti del. mus. arch. della Marciana, 1866, pl. 40 (no. 200) ; Furtwangler in Roscher, Lexikon, 
s.v. Herakles, cols. 2156-2158; Abh. Bay. Ak., XXI, 2, 315; Friederichs-Wolters, Gipsabgiisse, 
no. 1134; Zanetti, Delle antiche statue di S. Marco, I, pl. 49; Daremberg-Saglio, Dictionnaire, I, 1, 
pp. 116-117; Ath. Mitt., XXXVI, 1911, pl. III, 2. 

* A votive relief (early fourth century) to Herakles Alexikakos with a wine-cup on the shrine 
representing the ceremony called oinoryjpia: A.J.A., VII, 1903, p. 85; Ath. Mitt., XXXVI, 1911, 
pp. 121 ff., pl. IT; A.A., 1897, col. 73, no. 5; Ath. Mitt., XXIV, 1899, p. 145; Mus. Fine Arts Bull., 
Boston, VIII, 1910, p. 27, no. 46; Reinach, Repertoire de Reliefs, I1, p. 201, 4; Chase, Greek and 
Roman Sculpture, p. 99, fig. 117; Caskey, Catalogue of Greek and Roman Sculpture, pp. 102-104; 
Kent, “ The Baffled Hercules from Sparta,” Proc. Num. Ant. Soc. of Philadelphia, XXIX, 1923, 
p. 16, fig. 9. 

° Ath. Mitt., XXXVI, 1911, pl. III, 1 (Athens National Museum, 2723); Svoronos, Das 
Athener National-museum, pls. 101, 121 (Heft 13, pp. 378-379) ; Siisserott, Griechische Plastik 
des 4. Jahrhunderts vor Christus, pl. 16, 4. 

*° Cf. Schone, Griechische Reliefs, p. 55, pl. XXVII, 112; Rouse, Greek Votive Offerings, 
p. 32; Daremberg-Saglio, Dictionnaire, s.v. Heracles, p. 116, fig. 3793; Svoronos, op. cit., pl. 60 
(Heft 13, pp. 352-353); Roscher, Lexikon, cols. 2157, 2173; Reinach, Répertoire, Il, p. 352; 
Susserott, op. cit., pl. 14, 1. 

an te LOdOTUS,|L Vy oes 

12 Cf. also Zenobius, V, 22. 

#8 Cf. Apollodorus, II, 5, 11. 

“4 For such on a relief cf. B.C.H., LXIX, 1945, p. 264, fig. 13. 


. at Cf. Agard, “ The Greek Happy Warrior,” in Arnold, Classical Essays presented to James 
. Kleist. y 


** Ct. .B8.C.H., LIX, 1935, pp, 293-297. 
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by Scranton), Pagae,’’ Marathon," those at Porthmos at Sunium,”’ at the Porthnios 
to Salamis,”” where only a narrow passage separates Salamis from Attica, at Athens 
in Melite,“ and at Cynosarges,” where our relief belongs. In the Mesogaia a decree 
of the Mesogeioi mentions a procession and sacrifice for Heracles.” 


The figure of Heracles on the relief is surely an adaptation of some well-known 
statue by some famous sculptor. Heracles was not entirely eclipsed by Theseus in 
the sixth or fifth or fourth century B.c.* To Myron (460-450 z.c.) is attributed a 
bearded Heracles with lion’s skin over his left arm and resting his right hand on a 
club which is supported by a rock.” The idea of a resting Heracles, beardless and 
with right arm bent and with lion’s skin over the left arm, is anticipated by figures 
on Greek vases of the fifth and early fourth centuries and by certain reliefs such as 
that from Ithome mentioned above. Lysippus, however, in the fourth century to which 
our relief belongs, also sculptured a resting Heracles, who was beardless. He probably 
created also the bearded type which was continued in a later adaptation in the Hel- 
lenistic Farnese Heracles in Naples.** Lysippus was probably not the first to represent 
such a resting weary Heracles,” but the hip-shot stance, the head turned to his right, 
and the general style of the figure on our relief is Lysippan. There is such similarity 
in every detail to the Ludovisi marble statue of Heracles in the Museo Nazionale in 
Rome (Plate 34, 2), to the Heracles (Plate 34, 3) on the neo-classical marble 


Be V Lhe A Oe, 

18 Cf. Herodotus, VI, 108; Pindar, Ol., IX, 88 ff.; A.A., XLIX, 1934, col. 147. 

19 Hesperia, VII, 1938, pp. 20, 22, 26, 43, 64; X, 1941, pp. 169-170; a Heracleum of the 
Tetrakomoi, Peiraeus, Phalerum, Xypete, and Thymoetadae. 

20 Cf. Plutarch, Themistocles, 13. 

21 Possibly the fifth-century boundary stone, i[epov 76 ‘E|paxAéos, published in Hesperia, III, 
1934, pp. 64-65, no. 56, may belong to the famous shrine in Melite. Cf. Judeich, Topographie 
von Athen, p. 396; Hesperia, V, 1936, p. 410, line 105. 

BST Gels 1590. 

23 Cf. I.G., I1*, 1247. Cf. also for worship of Heracles outside Athens Hesychius, s. v. ‘“HpdxAea ; 
I.G., I1?, 2609, 2610; Solders, Die Ausserstadtischen Kulte und die Einigung Attikas, pp. 76 ff. 

24 Cf, Nilsson, Origin of Greek Mythology, pp. 163 ff. 

25 Cf. Miss Richter, The Sculpture and Sculptors of the Greeks, pp. 55, 211, fig. 39; Caskey, 
Catalogue of Greek and Roman Sculpture, no. 64 for statuette copy in Boston. 

26 Cf. Miss Richter, op. cit., fig. 56; Johnson, Lysippus, pp. 197 ff. For different Lysippan types 
of Heracles, cf. ibid., pls. 16, 37, 41, 42, and index for passages in Johnson’s text which discuss these. 

27 Cf. Furtwangler, in Roscher, Lexikon, s.v. Herakles, col. 2173; Mon. Grecs, 1880, pl. 1; 
Heuzey, Mont Olympe et L’Acarnanie, pls. XI, XII. 

28 Cf. Welcker, Alte Denkmialer, 1864, V, p. 81, no. 4; Schreiber, Die antiken Bildwerke der 
Villa Ludovisi in Rom, p. 71, no. 45; Paribeni, Le Terme di Diocleziano e il Museo Nazionale 
Romano, 1932, pp. 115-116, no. 169 (8573), “ forse derivante da un’ opera del ciclo lisippeo”’ ; 
Cultrera, “ Una Statua di Ercole,” Memorie della R. Accademia dei Lincei, Classe di scienze morali, 
storiche e filologiche, XIV, III, 1910, p. 182, fig. 1; Reinach, Répertoire, I, p. 209, 1, and V, p. 80, 
no. 9, fig. 6; Phyllis Williams Lehmann, Statues on Coins, New York, 1946, pl. 1, 6. 
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puteal in Naples,” and to the Heracles (Plate 34, 4 and 5) on coins of Heracleia 
(dating about 295 and 281-272 B.c.)** that all these representations must go back to 
a Lysippan lost archetype. Welcker, Schreiber, and Graef *t a5 well as Paribent classi- 
fied the type as Lysippan.”* The lithe athletic figure of Heracles on our relief is 
probably a replica of a lost statue of Lysippus made long before 295 B.c. Surely it 
dated even before the end of the fourth century B.c. to which Mrs. Lehmann ™ assigned 
the original of the statue represented on the coins of Heracleia. There is certainly a 
typological identity of coin and statue, and even the irregular rocky support for the 
club is, as she says,** “ foreign to a purely numismatic concept and inexplicable save 
as the literal reflection of an actual plastic support.” On our relief the forward oblique 
position of the right leg, the knobby club held at precisely the same spot on the right 
thigh, as on the coins and in the Ludovisi Heracles, the separation of the shoulders 
from the chest, of the ribs from the abdomen, the same full things, and the same form 
of pelvis, even the rough support for the lion’s skin (which is not an addition of the 
Roman copyist, as Mrs. Lehmann says),°*° the heavy execution, the whole outline, 
and every detail (except the turning of the head, which, however, does occur also on 
the coins) correspond to the later copies. Probably a bronze copy of the original 
statue was set up at Heracleia after 300 B.c. This was reproduced on the city’s coins, 
but the type is much earlier. It was not the original statue, as Mrs. Lehmann says. 
Our relief, dating from the first half of the fourth century, shows that the original 
archetype is much earlier than 300 B.c. 


Davip M. Rospinson 
THE UNIVERSITY OF MISSISSIPPI 


*° Cf. Real Museo Borbonico, Naples, 1, 1824, pl. XLIV, pp. 5 ff.; Gerhard-Panofka, Neapels 
Antike Bildwerke, 1828, p. 78, no. 257; Ruesch, Guida illustrata del Museo Nazionale di Napoli, 
p. 94 and English edition fig. 24; Mrs. Lehmann, op. cit., pl. 1, 7. 

*° Cf. Mrs. Lehmann, of. cit., pl. I, 1 and 5; Grose, Catalogue of the McClean Collection of 
Greek Coins, Cambridge, 1923, pp. 113-114, pl. XXIX, no. 17; pl. XXX, 4 (no. 861) ; Num. Chron., 
XVIII, 1918, pp. 153 ff. 

32 Cf. Rom. Mitt., IV, 1889, p. 214, note 2. 

*? Mrs. Lehmann, op. cit., p. 8, note 37, rightly objects to Schick, ‘ Zwei rémische Kolossal- 
statuen und die hellenistische Kunst Syriens,” Neue Jahrbiicher fiir das klassische Altertum, 
XXXIIT, 1914, pp. 18 ff. He thought that the Ludovisi Heracles was a variant of a lost statue 
representing Melquarth at Tyre, second century B.c. It is known in such replicas as the colossal 
gilded Heracles in the Palazzo dei Conservatori (cf. Jones, Sculptures of the Palazzo dei Con- 
servatori, pp. 282 ff., pl. 113) and a bronze statuette from Byblos in the British Museum (Walters, 
Catalogue of the Bronzes, no, 827). There are similarities, but even a Roman copyist would hardly 
change a statue with a lion’s skin over the left forearm into a statue with an extended eft hand 
holding only the apples of the Hesperides. It seems indeed that even the left hand of Heracles in 
our relief holds a single apple, though in a very different position. The Conservatori Heracles 
suggests a Lysippan prototype. It is derived from the earlier Ludovisi type, but I am inclined to 
think that there is no connection and that no Phoenician is represented. Our relief shows that the 
original type has been little changed. 

MOP Rat Pat ha 6 Be) oO. Che Dar Ped, G48, Dp. Sy 


THREE NEW INSCRIPTIONS FROM THE 
DEME OF IKARIA 
(PLATES 35-36) 


io EARLY September, 1947, near the modern village of Dionysos,’ on the site 


of ancient Ikaria,” were found three Greek inscriptions which I am privileged to 
publish here in preliminary form. 


1 (Plate 35, 1 and 2). Base of Pentelic marble, broken in two pieces, found 
on the cemetery hill south of the theater and the Pythion. 


Height, 0.28 m.; width, 0.91 m.; thickness, 0.50 m.; height of letters, 0.025 m. 
to 0.045 m. There was no stone at left. The inscription is complete. 


The base has a large cutting on top, probably for a stele like that found at 
Ikaria in 1888.* This cutting begins 0.26 m. from the front edge, is 0.09 m. deep, 
and measures 0.42 m. by 0.11 m. A small second cutting at the side measures 0.14 m. 
by 0.035 m. The stone is preserved to its original height and width. 


Bok, SYA aye. 


BvAo 70 Geua TovT *EXovido 


1 Dionysos is the correct form of the name, though in popular usage the form Dionyso is 
common. Cf. Papers of the American School of Classical Studies at Athens, V, 1886-1890 (1892), 
pp. 48-49; A.J.A., V, 1889, pp. 158-159. The elder Mr. Eliopoulos, who lives on the site; has shown 
me an old Turkish map which came into the family’s possession when the place was purchased from 
its Turkish owner. This has “ Dionysos ”’; so also W. Leake, in later copies of the Demi of Attica, 
Pl. 1; A. Rangabé, Antiquités Helléniques, II (1855), no. 985; Milchhoefer, Ath. Mitt., XII, 1887, 
p. 311. Curtius and Kaupert, Karten von Attika, XII, and A.J. A., IV, 1888, pp. 44-45, have 
“ Dionyson.”’ The modern name is a survival of the cult of Dionysos, having nothing to do with 
St. Dionysios to whom Chandler, Travels in Asia Minor and Greece, II, p. 200, attributes the 
Byzantine church which formerly stood on this site. Several dedicatory inscriptions to Dionysos 
have been found here. Cf. Buck, Papers of the American School, los. cit., p. 87, no. 6; p. 105, 
nos. 11-12; A.J.A., V, 1889, pp. 28, 316; and the text published below as no. 2. Dionysos is also 
mentioned in Buck, loc. cit., p. 71, no. 1; pp. 94, 97; A.J.A., IV, 1888, p. 422; V, 1889, pp. 305, 308; 
I.G., I*, 186/187. These inscriptions are still in the court of the house belonging to Mr. Chr. 
Eliopoulos. I visited Ikaria five times last year, and am convinced that the choregic monument of 
Hagnias, Xanthippos, and Xanthides should be completely restored in accordance with the drawing 
published by Buck, Joc. cit., p. 56, fig. 3. Mr. Eliopoulos has already replaced several of the original 
stones, though many still lie neglected on the ground near by. For permission to publish, the new 
inscriptions I cordially thank the Eliopoulos family. 

2 For the identification of the site see Milchhoefer, Ber. ph. Woch., VII, 1887, pp. 770-772; 
Abh. Ak. Berlin, 1892, p. 14; and Loeper, Ath. Mitt., XVII, 1892, p. 353. Buck’s excavations in 
1888 confirmed the identification. 

8 See G. M. A. Richter, Archaic Attic Gravestones (Martin Classical Lectures, X), pp. 61-62 
and fig. 70. 
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The letters are all clear. The name Bulos is otherwise unknown, but Boddos is 
several times attested. Cf. /.G., II’, 2981, 2986; Kirchner, P.A., 2917; Hesperia, 
Suppl. I, p. 161 (94) = ITI, 1934, p. 35 (224); A.M., XI, 1886, p. 1S225. GAL 
5, 1. Elionides with Boeotian use of 7 for e is that of the father and not a phratry. 
It is also new, derived from ’EAe#v, the Boeotian city in liad, II, 500. 


2 (Plate 35, 3). Fragment of Pentelic marble, rough and broken on all sides, 
found near the altar and the Pythion. There are traces of red paint in the letters 
and in the lines which divide the rows of letters. 

Height, 0.16 m.; width, 0.26 m.; thickness, 0.095 m.; height of letters, 0.028 m. 


[---“* —— avébex| 
[ev t]dc Acov[voor 70] 
[x]adov adyadp|a rovr | 
[o] 76 te heptp|vator | 
5 [A]mod<dDove II[ vitor] 


Several inscriptions from Ikaria name Dionysos,* and one mentions the Pythion,’ 
but this is the first time—if the restoration is correct—that Dionysos and Apollo 
have appeared in one dedication. The suggested supplement in line 4 cannot be con- 
sidered certain, but it is apparent that some object of value should be restored. 


3 (Plates 35-36, 4-6). A large rectangular block of Pentelic marble, broken at 
the top and left, found close to the surface with other stones near the altar south 
of the choregic monument.° 


Height, 0.55 m.; width, 1.02 m.; thickness, 0.38 m.; height of letters, 0.012 m. 


BR So BSG a NON-STOIX. 
[€d0gev “Ikapeedow: ered) —- $+ —-— Yoo |ryévovs “Ikapueds ta re iepa €Ovcav 


amacw Tots Meots 
e /, io \ A ” ~ 
[ots marpiov Hv Kat TOV GA\wv aTavTwy érepe|ANOn Kaas Kal dirotimws, Kal aanv- 
yerlev €ivas Kaha. 


[-------~*#*}---~--~--- | Nov kai dv Kaprov 8.802 KaTa Tacav THY Xopav 
EPONAXINTAO 
[------#4"------- emer O17) 5€ GOAov amevyvoxev év tOu “ExarovBarovi pyri 


lal / 
TEL dearer 


4 Cf. note 1, above. 

_ *See Buck, Papers, loc. cit., pp. 63-65, pl. VI and Plan 1; 4.J.A., V, 1889, pp. 174-176, 309 
(line 30: é réc Wv6[for]). For statues and statuettes of Apollo found at Ikaria cf. Rev. Sirehi: XI 
1908, pp. 40-42, fig. 1; Ath. Mitt., XXIII, 1898, p. 495; Nicole, Mélanges Nicole, 1905, pp. 401- 
ome be aie and the statuette itself). For xaddv dyadpa cf. Karousou, To zepixadd’s 

* Cf. Buck, Papers, loc. cit., pp. 45-65, pl. 1. 
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a|modaiver xpyuata mepiovra hoyiodpevos TAS Tpoo- 
ddous <K>al Ta 

[advahopara date Soxetv Karas Tle Kat Suxaiws dpEar kal mapédaxev 7H pe” EavTov 
Snpapx{ut}@r Oov«vdi 

[Sy éauvéoar ——~%°——-Jov xa oredavdcar xpvods orepavar amd X dpaxpacv> 
ApETHS EVE 

[kev Tis mpods rods Syudras:| dvaypdrbar dé 768e 7d Widurpa ev Ta. Avovycia: 
aveutety d€ TOV OTE 


[davov év tau Avcovvoiw.’ Tov KypuKa vacat | vacat 


Line 5: XAITA. Line 6: AHMAPXIQI. Line 7: APAXMOH. 


The original inscription contained eight and a half lines. Only the eighth line 
is preserved across the full width of the stone, but the beginning of it is so damaged 
that I could read traces only with difficulty and with the aid of a powerful magnifying 
glass. But the length of line is certain, and some tentative restorations can be sug- 
gested. Luckily, the Ikarian Thukydides is already known.® He lived ca. 330 B.c., 
and to approximately the same date this present text should be assigned. Apparently 
he had been demarch of Ikaria, serving as the immediate successor of him whose 
name is largely lost (lines 1 and 7), who as demarch was honored by tiismdectec., 

The place where the stone was set up is now known to have been called the 
“ Dionysion.” I suspect a place-name, or name of the owner, also at the end of line 3, 
but have no sure solution to offer. The Boeotian ending suggests a Boeotian name. 
For érivyetev evar kaka —— at the end of line 2, see dmayyédder yeyovévar TA tepa 
Kada Kat carpi of I.G., 11’, 949, line 11, where the reference is likewise to a report 
by a demarch. I assume that the proclamation of the crown was to be made by the 
herald, as in another Ikarian inscription, / G., II’, 1178, line 4, though I have thought 
at times that I could read with a glass part of the word dxpapxov instead of kypuKa 
in line 9. 


Davin M. RoBINsON 
THE UNIVERSITY OF MISSISSIPPI 


7 This is read in an inaccurate and incomplete short newspaper account of the inscription 
published in SvAdrAExrns, I, 1947, pp. 49, 56 since my article was in proof. 

8 1.G., I1?, 2409, lines 17-18. 

° For other decrees of the Ikarians honoring their demarch see /.G., II?, 1178, 1179. 


RHODIAN JARS IN FLORIDA 


HE FIRST interest of historians in the study of amphora stamps has been the 

possibility of establishing the chronology of the eponymous officials whose names 
were stamped on Rhodian amphoras.* These names seem to have been those of the 
annually chosen priests of Helios who were the dating authorities of the Rhodian 
state. No fragment of an ancient list showing the sequence in office of these priests 
has been found. But it appears probable that we have on amphora stamps the whole 
series for over two hundred years covering the period of greatest political and com- 
mercial eminence of Rhodes. 

Absolute dating is dependent on identification of persons named on the jars with 
individuals about whom we have information from other sources, and on discovery 
of the amphoras, or stamped fragments of them, in independently dated deposits. The 
relative dating needed to fill out the series is derived mainly from two studies: 
1) a following of the development of the amphora and the stamps in shape and other 
physical features, and 2) a working out of the interconnection between the names 
of the eponymous officials and an overlapping series of names that also appear on 
the amphoras, and seem to be those of the potters responsible for a standard output 
of fluid containers. On Rhodian amphoras the two names do not usually appear on 
the same handle. So it will be seen that, conditions of discovery being equal, a whole 
jar provides a great deal more information than two stamped handles. It may be 
added that in addition to evidence on the development of shape and on name combina- 
tions, whole jars provide also capacity measurements: for standard containers, such 
measurements have the same kind of interest as the weights of coins. 

When the chief studies of Rhodian amphora stamps were made, in 1907 and 
1909,’ the most important group of whole amphoras known was that forming part 
of the Cesnola collection from Cyprus in the Metropolitan Museum in New York, 
about thirty jars. Since then, more have been found. notably in Rhodes, and the 
museums in both Rhodes and Cyprus now have important collections of Rhodian jars. 
In the meanwhile, the Metropolitan has disposed of all but two from its Cesnola group. 
However, fourteen of them were bought by John Ringling for his museum in Sarasota, 
Florida; and these have remained the third largest collection of whole Rhodian jars 
on record. 


* Bibliography on stamped jars may be found in my article, “ Standard Pottery Containers 
of the Ancient Greek World,” shortly to appear in the Shear Memorial volume of Hesperia, Supple- 
ment VIII, or through the index of Rostovtzeft’s Social and Economic History of the Hellenistic 
W orld, Oxford, 1941, : 

°F. Bleckmann, De inscriptionibus quae leguntur in vasculis Rhodiis, Gottingen, 1907 (dis- 
sertation). M. Nilsson, Timbres Amphoriques de Lindos, in Exploration Archéologique de Rhodes 
V, Copenhagen, 1909, 
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The Cesnola jars have been known from a brief account published in 1885 by 
I. H. Hall, an article described by Nilsson in his bibliographical study of Rhodian 
stamps as the most interesting and the least perfect of the stamp publications.* The 
readings proposed by Hall have been the subject of repeated attempts at emendation ; 
but apparently no one attempted to reexamine the stamps until 1934, by which time 
the majority of the jars had already left New York. 

In February, 1948, I was able to study and photograph the part of the group . 
now in Sarasota.‘ It is planned that the detailed record of these jars, including photo- 
graphs, shall be used in an article assembling all known potter-eponym combinations 
from Rhodian jars, a series vastly increased since the last listing.’ But because the 
Cesnola jars have received so much critical attention in the special literature, I give 
here corrected readings of the names on those now in the Ringling Museum. I follow 
Hall’s order, with page references to his article, and the jars numbered as he found 
them marked in the Metropolitan Museum: 


P. 390, no. 5055. The name of the potter is Agathoboulos. 

P. 390, no. 5050. This item has not been identified with certainty, but a possible 
candidate was found in a jar with very dim worn rectangular stamps, for which no 
other identification was available. The name of the potter is possibly Diokleia, with 
asterisks in the corners of the stamp as in Nilsson, op. cit., no. 175, 5. No restoration 
is proposed at present for the name of the eponym on this jar; certainly it provides 
no support for the otherwise unknown name proposed by Hall for the eponym of 5050. 

P. 391, no. 5060. Hall’s readings here are correct. He omits mention of a sub- 
sidiary stamp B, impressed on the side of the handle bearing the name of the potter. 

P. 392, no. 5058. The device is a caduceus, the sigma “at the handle” of the 
device is the end of the potter’s name, Drakontidas, here written in the nominative, 
instead of the more common genitive. The name of the eponym is clearly Aristakos. 

P. 392, no. 5052. The name of the potter is Sosikles, the device a caduceus. 

P. 392, no. 5061. The device with the potter’s name is a thyrsos. Letter traces 
support the indicated restoration of the eponym’s name as Aristombrotidas. 

P. 392, no. 5057. The device with the potter's name is a caduceus. The eponym 
is Aristakos. 


8]. H. Hall, “ The Greek Stamps on the Handles of Rhodian Amphorae, Found in Cyprus, and 
now in the Metropolitan Museum of New York,” in Journal of the American Oriental S ociety, XI, 
1885, pp. 389-396. Compare Nilsson, op. eit., p. 115. : 

+T am grateful to the Institute for Advanced Study for special provision of travel funds. The 
director, A. Everett Austin, Jr., and the staff, of the John and Mable Ringling Museum of Art, 
now owned and operated by the State of Florida, facilitated in every way the work I did in Sarasota, 
although my visit fell during their busy season. 

5’ Note that in Hesperia, III, 1934, p. 219, fig. 2, I have given only groups that include one or 
more names published in the article; and many more pairs of names are known now than were 
known in 1934. 
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P. 392, no. 5063. The devices with the potter’s name are the usual grape cluster 
and caduceus. There is no device in the eponym stamp; a mysterious emblem described 
by Hall seems to have strayed from a ceramist’s valentine. 

P. 393, no. 5043. The eponym is Alexiadas, his name preceded by the title priest. 

P. 393, no. 5053. Hall’s readings of the names are correct. 

P. 393, no. 5067. The name of the potter is Onasioikos, and there is no device. 

P. 393, no. 5066. Hall’s readings of the names and identification of the device 
are correct. 

P. 394, no. 5050. It appears possible that this is the same object as no. 5050 
described on pp. 390-391, and that the rather circumstantial description here of the 
stamps as circular was carried over from another item. Note that the two sets of 
readings of 5050 on pp. 391 and 394 look very much like uncoordinated attempts to 
decipher the same difficult texts. 

P. 395, no. 5040. The eponym is Nikasagoras. The potter is Agesippos. (The 
initial letter is clear. The position of the gamma seems to be occupied by a counter- 
stamped rose, much worn in the impression. ) 


Nearly every one of these corrections had already been made by Nilsson.* In fact, 
of the jars found in Sarasota, the only one (with the possible exception of the dubious 
5050) on which he made a wrong guess at a.name was Hall’s p. 392, no. 5058, on which 
he suggested that the eponym should probably be read Aristratos. 

No other jar from Hall’s list was found in Sarasota.” However, the copy of this 
list which appears in the Atlas of the Cesnola Collection includes an additional jar, 
bearing circular stamps with rose as device; and the readings proposed for these 
stamps were too extraordinary even for Nilsson’s ingenuity.’ This jar turned up in 
Sarasota, in a rather fragmentary condition. The potter is Nikasion, the eponym 
probably Eudamos or Sodamos (about two letters are missing from the beginning) 
with the title priest, and the month ( correctly read) Panamos. 

Lest Hall’s score of right answers should appear unduly low, it is fair to state 
that some of the stamps are very dim and difficult, and if they had been on broken-off 
handles would have been left without any reading by many editors. No very high 
standard of correct readings can be expected of any who worked on small collections 


© OD. cit., pp. 115-118. 

* The two retained by the Metropolitan Museum are p. 391, no. 5041, and p. 394, no. 5049, 
both correctly read by Hall. The rest will be discussed in a later publication. In this connection 
I should like to express my thanks to various members of the Department of Greek and Roman Art 
in the Metropolitan Museum, particularly to Miss Christine Alexander, for much help in the 
investigation of these jars. 

*L. P. di Cesnola, A Descriptive Atlas of the Cesnola Collection of Cypriote Antiquities 
eee 1903, Volume III, Supplement, Greek Inscriptions, no. 101. Compare Nilsson, op. ay 
p. 115, note 1. ; 
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before the appearance of Nilsson’s Lindos publication, or who in these more en- 
lightened days publish such collections without consulting this essential companion to 
Rhodian studies. Actually, those who work in this field quickly become aware of the 
multifarious value of his book, with passages in which we may constantly take issue, 
but to which we will continue to return for control and suggestion. 

What appears curious to us is that many who know Professor Nilsson’s scholar- 
ship in other branches of archaeology are not aware of his achievement in this. When 
it becomes generally realized, as I believe it will, that organization of the data pro- 
vided by amphora stamps is an indispensable source for the study of Greek history, 
the Lindos stamp publication will receive the recognition it merits. 
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D. M. Rosinson: A New Heracres Reiser 


PLATE 35 


4. Scene of Excavations at Ikaria. The Choregic Monu- 
ment is at the Right, and the Inscribed Block (No. 3) 


3. Dedicatory Inscription from Ikaria (No. 2) was Found Near By. 
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THE EXCAVATION OF THE ATHENIAN AGORA 
TWELFTH SEASON: 1947 


(PLaTEs 37-69) 


HE TWELFTH season of excavation conducted by the American School of 

Classical Studies in the Athenian Agora, the second campaign since World War 
II, extended from March 10 to November 1, 1947, with a recess between August 25 
and September 15. In point of time this was the longest campaign yet devoted to the 
site and also one of the most fruitful. The objectives were twofold: to complete the 
exploration of areas that had already been opened up before the War and to prepare 
a site for the permanent Agora Museum. 

The School is under obligation to the Greek Government for its recognition of 
the special position of the Agora Excavations and its authorization of work on a 
considerable scale at a time when the depletion of staff and of financial resources for 
its own archaeological service has made administration difficult. We would express 
our special appreciation to Professor A. D. Keramopoullos, Director of the Archaeo- 
logical Section in the Ministry of Education, to Mr. John Meliades, late Ephor, and 
to Mr. John Threpsiades, late Acting Ephor of Athens and the Acropolis. 

Most of the veteran staff of pre-war days were on hand for this campaign and 
they were assisted by some newcomers. Areas of excavation were supervised by 
Mr. Eugene Vanderpool, Mr. Rodney Young, Miss Margaret Crosby, and by Mr. 
Roger Edwards, a fellow of the School spending his first year in Greece. Miss Lucy 
Talcott returned to resume responsibility for the records, for the museum, and for 
the running of the excavation house. Mr. John Travlos, Architect of the American 
School, gave his full time to the Agora Excavations through most of the season. 
Our photographic needs were once more generously met by Miss Alison Frantz in 
the little free time left to her by her duties as Cultural Attaché to the United States 
Embassy. Miss Margaret Thomson, a member of the staff of the Royal Ontario 
Museum in Toronto, was enabled through the kindness of the Museum to spend three 
months in the Agora, engaged partly in secretarial work, partly in supervising excava- 
tion. Mr. G. A. Stamires, a graduate of the University of Athens and a member of 
the staff of the Greek Archaeological Service, was a part-time member of the Agora 
staff, concerning himself with epigraphy, especially with those minor but intriguing 
branches that comprise grafhti, dipinti, and defixiones.* 


1] wish to record my appreciation of the loyal cooperation of the staff under the trying con- 
ditions of post-war Greece and my particular indebtedness to Mr. Eugene Vanderpool, who has 
assumed charge of the Agora during my absences in America. 
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Once more the Agora acknowledges its indebtedness to Mr. Sophokles Lekkas, 
Chief Foreman, for his faithful and energetic services, and likewise to the experienced 
group of sub-foremen and technical assistants. on whose efficient work so much of 
the success of the enterprise depends. Some eighty workmen were employed in the 
clearing of the Museum site, some twenty in completing areas of excavation, the total 
number never exceeding one hundred. 

The officers of the School, Professor Gorham Phillips Stevens and Professor 
Oscar Broneer as Acting Directors, Mr. A. Kyriakides as Administrator, and Mr. 
E. Athanassiades as Book-keeper, by their ready help and counsel have continued to 
make the direction of the undertaking not merely possible but pleasant despite all the 
difficulties of the present time. 

It is a pleasure also to record the visit in mid-summer of Professor Louis E. 
Lord, chairman of the Managing Committee of the School, and to acknowledge the 
lively personal interest which he took both in the present progress and the future of 
the Agora Excavations. 

The results of the season’s work were varied. In the field of topography (PI. 37) 
the plan of the southwest corner of the market square was clarified, the west end of 
the Middle Stoa was cleared, and a complex of civic offices was brought to light. In 
the valley between the Areopagus and the Hill of the Nymphs, the “‘ Museum Site,” 
were exposed the foundations of a large peribolos of the fifth century B.c. that must 
have served some public purpose. In the same general area appeared the remains of 
many houses and workshops of both the Greek and Roman periods. so that the excava- 
tion of this section has provided an instructive glimpse into the private life that 
impinged so closely on the public square. Two more chamber tombs of the Mycenaean 
period were found on the north slope of the Areopagus close alongside the two dis- 
covered in 1939. The high quality of their furnishings increases the probability that 
this cemetery served the royal family that lived on the Acropolis in the fourteenth 
century B.c. Another chamber tomb of the same period, its offerings intact, came to 
light at the foot of the Hill of the Nymphs. Several later graves, including a particu- 
larly rich burial of the early Geometric Period, were found on the slopes of the 
Areopagus. 

Among the categories of the season’s finds sculpture was outstanding. The late 
archaic period, the second half of the fifth century, and the Roman period are repre- 
sented each by several outstanding pieces. The yield of pottery was, as usual, enor- 
mous. In addition to the compact groups from the graves, several particularly good 
lots were recovered from wells and cisterns, notably a group of the mid-sixth century 
and one of the third to second centuries B.c. Important additions were made to the 
collection of marble inscriptions and the number of ostraka was virtually doubled, the 
total standing at 1,089 by the end of the season. Many terracotta figurines, especially 
of the Hellenistic and Roman periods, were found and, still more interesting, many 
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moulds for the making of figurines. The collections of coins, of weights and measures, 
of lamps and of various other small finds were augmented, the new material in many 
cases making the old more intelligible, and the statistics more reliable. 

In the account of the season’s work that follows I have drawn freely on the 
written summaries prepared at the end of the season by those in charge of areas of 
excavation and I have profited also by discussion with my colleagues on most of the 
problems raised by the new finds. 


THE SOUTHWEST CORNER OF THE MARKET SQUARE (Fig. 1) 


The work of clearing the west end of the Middle Stoa, which had been resumed 
in the season of 1946, was continued in 1947 under the direction of Mr. Eugene 
Vanderpool assisted for a time by Miss Margaret Thomson.” Although the explora- 
tion has not yet been carried below the level of the Roman period the results are 
already of considerable interest. 

The actual west end of the Stoa has been exposed throughout its length and 
proves to be better preserved than most other parts of the building, thanks to the 
protection of the late road which ran over its ruins (Pl. 38, 1). The massive core 
of the foundations consisting of coarse conglomerate was here faced with hard gray 
poros carefully jointed and dressed. The euthynteria, the orthostates (0.96 m. high) 
and the string course above the orthostates are still in place near the southwest corner 
of the building. The road drainage of Roman times was carried in a large terracotta 
channel laid close in at the foot of this wall. The terrace wall to the north of the Stoa 
has also been cleared to its west end and proves to consist of a facing of well-dressed 
poros supported by a backing of miscellaneous blocks. 

In the destruction debris above the ruinous foundations of the Stoa were found 
many fragments from the superstructure of the building, all of poros and many with 
their original color: scraps of Doric columns and capitals, architrave, triglyph frieze 
and cornice. From here, too, come fragments of a terracotta sima with plastic 
rinceaux, highly realistic lion-head spouts and palmette antefixes, clearly belonging 
to the Middle Stoa (PI. 38, 2). 

The plan of the small building to the north of the terrace has now been completely 
exposed (Pl. 38, 3). Although the building has not yet been studied in detail, it is 
now seen to consist of three principal rooms set side by side against the face of the 
terrace wall and so graduated in size as to cause the least possible interference to traffic 
through the southwest exit from the Agora. Only the eastern room had a porch, 
facing north; the middie room had a simple doorway in its north wall; the western 
room seems to have been accessible only through the middle room. In the angle 
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between the western and the middle room a tiny chamber was built in later times, and 
a doorway was cut through its eastern wall to give access to the middle room. A 
terracotta drain leading from this small closet toward the Great Drain suggests that 
the addition was a wash-room. 

Little of the furnishings of this small building remained. At the foot of both 
the east and west walls of the east room are traces of benches built of rough masonry 
and plastered, conceivably for the reception of wooden cabinets, cases or the like ; 
these were later additions. Undoubtedly late, too, was the placing of the large pyra- 
midal marble support for a bronze tripod that was found in 1933, standing in the 
middle of the east room.’ A little wall plaster still in place at the northwest corner 
of the middle room is white spattered with black and lined off with broad red bands. 
Several stele beddings were found in place,—one north of the east room, two north 
of the middle room and one at the northwest corner of the west room. In this last 
bedding the stump of the marble stele still remains,—perhaps a herm or boundary 
stone marking the limit of the Agora like the archaic marker immediately to the 
northwest which was already buried before the erection of the small building.‘ In the 
angle between the east and middle rooms stood the marble tile standards of which 
mention was made in the report for the season 1946.° 

The proximity of the building to the Tholos and the Metroon, and the presence 
in front of it of the tile standards and the stelai, suggest, as pointed out in the previous 
report, a public character for the building; it has therefore been labelled on the plan, 
“* Civic Offices.” 

Little evidence has yet been gathered for the date of construction of the building. 
Its foundations consist in large part of re-used material including several fragmentary 
inscriptions of Hellenistic date. Such material may well have become available 
because of damage sustained in the Sullan sack of 86 B.c. A date soon after that 
event would not run counter to any other evidence now at hand, and it is indeed 
conceivable that the construction of this building was necessitated by the temporary 
loss of the Tholos in consequence of damage inflicted in 86 B.c.° That the building 
was destroyed in the Herulian sack of A.D. 267 is put beyond question by a great mass 
of broken pottery and other rubbish of that period found overlying its floors. 

Neither the Civic Offices nor the west end of the Middle Stoa was rebuilt after 
the sack of A.p. 267. Rapidly overlaid by silt and by dumped rubbish, this area was 
eventually included in the enclosure of the vast gymnasium complex that was set down 
in the middle of the Agora area in the fourth and fifth centuries. 

A foretaste of what awaits us to the south was given by the discovery in a dis- 
turbed context near the southwest corner of the Middle Stoa of a fragment from the 


8 Hesperia, IV, 1935, p. 387. 

* Hesperia, VIII, 1939, p. 205; Supplement IV, p. 107. 
5 Hesperia, XVI, 1947, p. 200. 

6 Hesperia, Supplement IV, pp. 135 f. 
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front parapet of a water basin, made from hard gray poros and deeply worn by water 
jars. This must come from the early Fountain House that lies immediately to the 
south. 

THE NORTH SLOPE OF THE AREOPAGUS 


The systematic clearance of a large area on the north central slope of the Areo- 
pagus was completed in the spring of 1947 under the direction of Eugene Vanderpool.’ 
Although practically no ancient accumulation remained in this area and the bedrock 
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Fig. 2. Mycenaean Burials in the Agora and Environs 


itself had been deeply disturbed by modern construction, the exploration yielded a 
rich documentation for an amazingly long sweep of history, extending from the 
Bronze Age to late antiquity. 

In the first place, the careful scraping of bedrock brought to light the westward 
continuation of the Mycenaean cemetery first discovered in 1939.° In each season 
two chamber tombs were found, one large and one small, the four tombs lying in an 
irregular line some 32 metres long following the contours of the hill (Fig. 2). The 


7 Sections AP, AA and X. * Hesperia, 1X, 1940, pp. 274-291. 
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area was recommended for the making of chamber tombs by the steepness of its slope, 
by the soft nature of the rock and by its proximity to the Acropolis where, presumably, 
the occupants of the tombs had had their earthly abode. 

The larger and better-preserved of the two tombs of 1947 is strikingly similar 
in its general scheme to the larger tomb of 1939 (Fig. 3). A roughly rectangular 
chamber hewn entirely from the rock with maximum dimensions of 4.65 X 2.85 m. 
was approached by a dromos 2.00 m. wide and now preserved to a length of 3.80 m. 
The dromos contracted to a doorway 0.88 m. wide which was found closed with a 
wall of rough stone bedded in clay. The floor of the dromos sloped downward toward 
the tomb chamber and the walls both of dromos and of doorway exhibit an appreciable 
inward inclination. The walls of chamber and of dromos are preserved to a maximum 
height of ca. 1.60 m. 

The general view from the north will afford some idea of the much-tortured state 
of the area (PI. 39, 1). The basement of a modern house had been set deep into the 
chamber ; a modern cesspool reached down to within a foot of the tomb floor; a large 
drain of the Roman period cut diagonally through the chamber and a branch of a 
Hellenistic cistern had intruded on the northeast corner of the tomb. Yet the burials 
and their furnishings were found intact on the floor of the chamber, sealed under by 
the fallen rock of the ceiling which had apparently collapsed in antiquity. 

The tomb had admitted three bodies (Fig. 3). The few remaining bones of the 
earliest burial (A) were found in a heap near the west wall of the tomb. Around 
them lay three much-broken vases which may be regarded as the original offerings: 
a three-handled amphora, a ewer, and a small jar (Pl. 39, 2, d-f). Three more vases 
(two kylikes and a bowl) were found in a compact group near the heap of bones; 
these have the appearance of a supplementary offering made by the family on the 
occasion of one of the later burials (Pl. 39, 2, 7-1). 

The second and third burials (B and C) were represented each by an orderly 
skeleton stretched at full length on its back with hands folded across the abdomen. 
Burial C is clearly marked as that of a prince by the character of its furnishings; the 
lighter bones of Burial B appear to be of a woman. The fact that both these skeletons 
were found in perfect order with their offerings undisturbed suggests simultaneous 
burial, or else the lapse of a very short period between burials. 

Clearly attributable to Burial B are the vases that lay near its head: four kylikes 
and three bowls (PI. 39, 2, g-1, m-p). The large amphora and “ pilgrim flask” found 
near the middle of the floor and the small bowl from the west side of the entrance 
presumably reached the tomb on the occasion of one or other of the later burials 
GP i30f2.0-¢ )s 

The most costly offerings are those of Burial C: one long and one short sword, 
a cleaver, and a bowl, all of bronze, which had been placed on a table at the side of 
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the body (Pl. 39, 3, Fig. 4). The table itself is attested by the stain of decayed wood 


and by the blue pigment with which it had been painted. The larger sword is a splendid 
rapier, 0.74 m. long, of the horned type, its hilt plates, presumably of wood, secured 
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Fig. 3. Plan of Mycenaean Chamber Tomb on North Slope of Areopagus 


by means of rivets with prominent heads overlaid with sheet gold. A hollow hoop of 
thin gold, ca. 0.02 m. in diameter, found beside the sword probably adorned its hilt 
(Pl. 40, 1).° The tang of the shorter sword is largely corroded away; this weapon, 


* This type of sword is well represented in the chamber tombs of Mycenae and of the Agrive 
Heraeum and in the Zafer Papoura cemetery at Knossos. A particularly close parallel is that from 
Tomb XXXVII at the Argive Heraeum, dating from early in the Third Late Helladic period. 
Blegen, Prosymna, I, pp. 127 f., 329 £.; II, fig. 298, 301. It is worth noting that the two long swords 
found at the Argive Heraeum were each accompanied, like ours, by a dagger,—apparently the 


normal equipment. 
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however, would seem to have been closely similar to its companion piece and may be 
restored with a length of ca. 0.50m. The “cleaver ” is of heavy bronze, tanged for 
a handle that was, no doubt, of wood.” The bronze bowl was found crumpled and 
heavily oxidized; its profile, however, could be recovered with fair assurance and it 
seems certainly to have had only one handle. 

. Near the middle of the floor, and probably to be related to Burial B, lay nine 
conical pierced buttons of dark steatite (Pl. 40, 1). Thirty-eight rosettes of thin gold 
were recovered from the tomb, and of these thirty-two lay in a compact group at the 
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base of the wall near the feet of Burial C, as though they had served as ornaments 
on a garment, now utterly vanished, hung on a peg in the wall (Rises, PIF40 1): 
The date of our tomb is clearly indicated by the vases. In the first place it should 
be observed that there can be little difference in date between the three much broken 
vases to be associated with the earliest burial (A) and those placed on the occasions 
of the later interments. The vases from this tomb, moreover, are closely contemporary 
with those from the larger tomb found in 1939 and illustrated in 7 esperia, 1X, 1940, 
figs. 17-25. Although the finds of 1947 are on the whole less fine in quality and less 
pretentious than those of 1939, the shapes of amphora and of ewer are exceedingly 
close. The vases of the tomb found in 1939 have been referred to the earlier part of 
the Third Late Helladic period, and a similar classification may be accepted for the 
new group. A welcome clue to the absolute dating is given by the close correspondence 
between the “ pilgrim flask ” found in the Agora tomb (PI. 40, 2) and one found by 


10 Examples of this implement, sometimes, though not very plausibly, identified as razors, have 
been found elsewhere in contexts of the Third Late Helladic period. See Blegen, Prosymuna, I, p. 347. 
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Petrie at El Amarna.“ The two pieces are identical both in shape and in the dis- 
tinctive decoration combining concentric circles on the broad faces with running 
spirals on the narrow. The El Amarna flask may be assumed to have reached Egypt 
in the second quarter of the fourteenth century, and such a dating for the Agora tombs 
would appear to be consonant with the evidence, admittedly slight, to be derived from 
comparison with other material found in Greece. 

The vases from these tombs on the Areopagus, on the other hand, are appreciably 
earlier than those associated with the abandonment of the Mycenaean well-house and 
postern gate on the north slope of the Acropolis.’? Those events have been dated by 
Broneer on the evidence of the pottery to the end of the thirteenth century and have 
been regarded as precautionary measures against the threat of invasion. Our com- 
paratively rich burials, made in tombs of which the preparation required a con- 
siderable expenditure of time and energy, clearly belong to the more tranquil and 
perhaps more prosperous period that preceded the storm. 

The smaller of the two chamber tombs cleared in this area in 1947 lay to the west 
of the larger at an interval of two metres. Of the second tomb enough remains to 
show that the chamber was rectangular, measuring ca. 1.60 X 2.80 m., and that it was 
approached through a dromos; but much of the front part of the chamber and practi- 
cally all the dromos had made way for modern house basements. 

The upper part of the skeleton of an adolescent lay on the floor of the chamber, 
head to the south, its lower part cut away by late disturbance. At both the east and 
the west ends of the chamber bones lay heaped on the floor, and bones filled a shallow 
pit in the southwest corner. Four skulls in addition to that of the skeleton were counted 
in this tomb, and others may have been destroyed by late disturbance. 

The surviving pottery from the small tomb comprised only a few fragments of 
plain bowls and kylikes like those from the large tomb. 

The clearing of bedrock brought to light a grave of the Geometric Period on 
the lower slopes of the Areopagus near the middle of its north side (Section AP). 
Although disturbed by the intrusion of a late wall, the grave yielded no less than 
eighteen vases comprising thirteen flat and one pointed pyxis, one medium-sized and 
one miniature oinochoe, and two hand-made, unglazed aryballoi (Pl. 41, 1). With 
the vases were two iron pins very much corroded and a small rectangular plaque of 
limestone, pierced for suspension. The style of the pottery indicates an early date 
within the Geometric Period. Pointed pyxides are known only from a limited number 
of early grave groups; the well-rounded profile of the flat pyxides is symptomatic of 
an early date, and so also are the shapes of the two oinochoai. Early likewise is the 


_ _™ Petrie, Tell el Amarna, pl. XXIX, 80; Forsdyke, Catalogue of Vases in the British Museum, 
Ti, A 998, p. 187, fig. 268. For the decoration on the edge of the flask see also loc. cit., fig. 267. 


*’ Broneer, Hesperia, II, 1933, pp. 365 ff. ; VIII, 1939, pp. 346 ff. 
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repertory of decorative motives limited as it is to the maeander, zigzag, tooth pattern, 
and row of dots. A date in the ninth or early eighth century is implied. 

The newly found grave lay so close to two other graves of the same period found 
in 1932 as to suggest a family burial plot. Within a few paces of this spot the excava- 
tion of 1932 brought to light several other burials of the early Geometric and Proto- 
geometric periods, all these burials forming part of the scattered cemetery that has 
now been traced along the whole length of the north slope of the Areopagus.* Habita- 
tion in the area within the general period covered by the burials is indicated by wells 
of the Protogeometric period and by an oval house of the developed Geometric period.” 

The exploration of this apparently barren hillside has also afforded us a rarely 
personal glimpse into the household economy of an Athenian citizen, a contemporary 
of Peisistratos, one Thamneus by name. Of his house there remains but a corner 
of the courtyard bordered by walls of rubble stonework and paved with rough cobble- 
stones. In the middle of the courtyard opened the mouth of a deep pit, flask-shaped, 
with a depth of 3.80 m. and a lower diameter of 3.50m. It is possible that the pit 
was intended as a cistern, but as such it was never completed: rough masses of living 
rock were left on the floor, nor were the walls ever plastered. We may assume that 
having proceeded thus far Thamneus became alarmed by the soft nature of the rock 
and abandoned the project.” The pit was then used as a dumping place for a great 
quantity of household refuse. The bulk of this material dates from the middle of the 
sixth century; a certain amount of pottery of the early fifth century found at the top 
suggests either that the pit was re-opened and used again as a dump or that it was 
disturbed at the later date. The vases from the pit will eventually be published as a 
group; the following note will merely indicate their range. 

Taken together the material gives a good indication of both the variety and the 
quality of the everyday pottery used in an Athenian household of the time. It contains 
several pieces of Attic black figure, including a small kotyle signed by Hermogenes 
and two cups likewise signed but with the names of the artists broken away. A pro- 
portion of the decorated vases are Corinthian, including a lebes and three skyphoi 
with animal friezes. The great majority of the vases, however, are Attic black glaze: 
cups, coasters, little pitchers, oil flasks, bowls, etc. From the kitchen come several 
large plain hydriae, a large unglazed amphora, a couple of cooking pots, and a frag- 
mentary brazier. 

Two of the vases from the pit, a black-glazed olpe and a plain oinochoe, are 


18 Hesperia, 11, 1933, pp. 468 ff., 552 ff., 561; IX, 1940, pp. 270 ff.; XVI, 1947, p. 196. 

14 Hesperia, I, 1933, pp. 542 ff. 

15 The flask-shaped cistern is thoroughly familiar in Athens in the Hellenistic period, but is 
almost unknown in Athens earlier. There is reason to believe, however, that Thamneus had foreign 
connections which might have prompted the idea of digging a cistern, in itself a very unusual pro- 
ceeding in Athens of the sixth century. 
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inscribed in bold characters, @apvéos eiui: “I belong to Thamneus”’ (PI. 41, 3, b). 
The pit yielded another written document of interest, the base of a skyphos on the 
under side of which is incised an enigmatic order addressed to someone whose name is 
broken away: [———]: xdOes: hum réu hoSéu: ras Ovpas 76 Kato mpiov(a) : 7 [ee . «| 
put a saw under the threshold of the garden gate” (PI. 41, 2). The Megarian writing 
suggests outside connections which might also help to explain the rather high pro- 
portion of Corinthian vases among Thammeus’ table ware."® 

At two points on the slope there have survived slight remains of construction 
which from their substantial scale and fine workmanship would seem to belong to 
public buildings or sanctuaries rather than to private houses; both date from the 
fourth or third century p.c. In both cases the surviving part consists of a retaining 
wall along the south or up-hill side of the establishment. Carefully jointed orthostates 
rest on a euthynteria, all cut from soft poros. In neither case does enough remain to 
permit the recovery of the plan or to suggest an identification. 

For habitation in the later Greek period evidence is provided by a number of 
household cisterns, one of which, in the middle of the north slope of the Areopagus, 
yielded an exceptionally large and varied group of material. The cistern itself was 
of the normal flask shape, cut down into the soft bedrock and plastered. Already in 
antiquity the walls of the chamber had collapsed and the cavern which resulted was 
used as a dumping place by the neighbours. The material recovered from this dump 
belongs to a comparatively limited period in the late third and early second centuries 
before Christ. A few representative pieces are illustrated in Plates 42 and 43. 

The great bulk of the rubbish consisted of broken pottery, both glazed and 
unglazed. Several moulds for the making of Megarian bowls and a number of 
crumpled pieces of pottery, probably wasters from a kiln, indicate that some of the 
material is waste from a potter’s shop. That coroplasts also worked in the area is 
attested by the presence of a number of moulds for the making of terracotta figurines 
as well as a few broken figurines. 

Particularly interesting among the pottery are the Megarian bowls. Some thirty 
tolerably complete specimens were recovered, together with fragments of many other 
bowls and five moulds for the making of bowls. One of the bowls clearly derives from 
one of the moulds (Pl. 42,1). Most of the bowls are decorated with the characteristic 
figured medley: erotes, masks, goats, birds, etc.; some have purely floral designs; 
none has the long-rayed scheme characteristic of the later bowls made in Athens. 
A figured piece rather more ambitious than the average is shown in Fig. 5. The 
principal motif, twice repeated, is an abbreviated version of Odysseus’ ship in which 
appear the helmsman and the hero himself bound to the mast while mermaids, hippo- 


*° The inscription was first read and interpreted by Mr. G. 


A. Stamires; the Me arian letter 
forms were recognized by Miss Lillian H. Jeffery, : 
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camps, fishes, and birds provide the setting, the whole being apparently a fantastic 
contamination of the story of Scylla and Charybdis with that of the Sirens. 

The principal types of lamps from the cistern are illustrated by the three speci- 
mens shown in Pl. 43, 1, one of which bears the name of Kornos in the genitive, 
perhaps the name of a near-by resident since it appears in the abbreviated form Ko 
on another fragment (P 18756). 

Among the scores of plain vases and jars are a pair of lagynoi, SS 10,259; 
SS 10,260. Made of slightly micaceous buff clay, they bear the stamp MO>XIOQNOS 
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Fig. 5. Megarian Bowl from Cistern on Areopagus (P 18,640) Scale th 
(Drawing by Marian Welker) 


on the handle. The capacity of the better-preserved jar, measured to a marked line 
just below the lip, is 4.08 litres. In addition to these “ fractional’ wine containers, 
the cistern yielded three stamped Thasian handles, two Parian and twenty-four 
Rhodian, all from wine amphorae of standard size. 

Characteristic of the terracottas from the cistern are the two pieces shown in 
Pl. 42, 2, an actor and a draped female figure. 

A welcome piece of evidence for the dating of this cistern group is given by eight 
silver coins of Histiaea of the period ca. 197-146 5.c. (below, p. 192). 

For habitation on the north slopes of the Areopagus in the Roman period the 
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most ample evidence comes from wells of which two were cleared in 1947. One of 
these had been used in the third century, abandoned at the time of the Herulian sack 
in A.D. 267, but re-opened and used again in the Byzantine period. Among the many 
objects from its earlier filling are a terracotta statuette of a standing youth (below, 
p. 185) and a jug inscribed &éarns Sixavos (below, p. 191). The other well was 
dug in the second or perhaps early third century A.p. through the floor of a Hellenistic 
cistern, the chamber of which was largely packed with wine amphorae by the well 
diggers. The well was abandoned on the occasion of the Herulian sack of a.p. 267 
and used as a dumping place for objects damaged at that time, among them a gilded 
marble head of a goddess (p. 177, Pl. 53), a marble statuette of the Herakles Farnese 
type (p. 180, Pl. 59, 2), a small bearded head of a divinity, a head of a youthful 
goddess (p. 180, Pl. 59, 1), a massive marble mortar, and a marble pedestal. 

One of the latest, and most agreeable, evidences of ancient habitation on the north 
slope of the Areopagus consists of a garden court set in a terrace cut from the hillside 
about half way up the slope (Pl. 43, 2). The house to which the garden belonged 
would appear to have lain chiefly beyond the limits of the present excavation. 

The garden court formed the central feature of a walled area that may be 
restored as a square approximately 13 metres to the side. In the middle of this area 
is a rectangle, ca. 3.20 X 3.90 m., paved originally with slabs of white and blue marble. 
A garden bed 0.50 m. wide enclosed the floor on all four sides, save only for a narrow 
entrance in the north wall. This bed in turn was bordered by a narrow water basin, 
floored with marble and walled with a low curb on either side. Water was supplied 
through a fountain that may be restored on a large marble slab set in the east side 
of the basin: from the basin the water passed into the flower bed through lead pipes 
set one in the middle of each side, while drainage was provided by a terracotta channel 
leading out from the northwest corner. A substantial block at each of the outer 
corners may be supposed to have carried a post for the support of a trellis. The north 
side, except for the doorway, was closed by a parapet, while a niche with a bench 
occupied the northwest corner just inside the entrance Way. 

Most of the stone and marble used in the construction was second-hand material, 
and, since the little pottery found in association runs down into the third or even the 
fourth century after Christ, the garden court must date from the general recon- 
struction of the Agora region after the Herulian sack of A.D. 267. The pottery found 
inthe ruins of the garden indicates that it was abandoned within the late Roman period. 

Among the re-used material in the east wall of the enclosure around the garden 
court were three large blocks of coarse-grained brown granite that seem certainly to 
be of Egyptian origin, perhaps Syenite from Assuan. Each block has one face picked 
to a fairly smooth plane surface; the edges are treated with a rough anathyrosis which 
suggests that the blocks were intended originally for a heavy retaining wall. The use 
of Egyptian stone, imported at vast trouble and expense, can best be explained on the 
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supposition that the blocks derive from one or other of the monuments with Eeyptian 
associations known to have existed in or near the Agora: the Sanctuary of Sarapis, 
the Gymnasium of Ptolemy, the statues of the Egyptian kings in front of the Odeion. 

The north slope of the Areopagus was served by a road that ran from east to 
west and followed approximately the contours of the hill. Although most of the road- 
bed has been cut away by late building activities, its course may be plotted from the 
disposition of ancient foundations, wells, and cisterns. Coming from the direction 
of the Peiraeus Gate it took one eastward to the Panathenaic Way at a point opposite 
the Eleusinion, while a branch swept around the northeast shoulder of the Areopagus 
to pass through the saddle between Areopagus and Acropolis. 


TUE SARB AS TOS THE WEST OF PHE AREOPAGUS (PI. 44, Fig. 6) 


The major effort of the season was devoted to the area west of the Areopagus, 
i.e., the valley between the Areopagus on the one side, the Hill of the Nymphs and 
Kolonos Agoraios on the other. Already in the seasons of 1939, 1940, and 1946 
a great deal of earth had been removed but much still remained, for the area is large 
(ca. 9600 square metres, i.e., ca. 2$ acres) and, on account of the hollow between the 
hills, it had become filled with vast masses of silt, the accumulation between bedrock 
and the modern surface attaining a maximum depth of over 11 metres. In view of 
the proposal to place the permanent Agora museum in this region it was desirable 
to complete the archaeological exploration. By the end of the season this exploration, 
although far advanced, was by no means completed. The character of the ancient 
remains exposed thus far, however, will necessitate a reconsideration of the advisa- 
bility of erecting the Museum within the area. 

The southern part of the area (Section NN) was supervised by Mr. Rodney 
Young, the northeastern part (Section OO) by Miss Margaret Crosby relieved by 
Mr. Eugene Vanderpool in the latter part of the season, and the northwestern part 
(Section IIL) by Mr. Roger Edwards. 

A scattered series of burials, extending in date from the Bronze Age into the 
Hellenistic period, came to light. At the northeastern foot of the Hill of the Nymphs, 
in a region much disturbed by the laying of drains and of house foundations, a 
Mycenaean chamber tomb was found, its burials miraculously intact (Pl. 45). The 
small rectangular chamber, 1.80 X 2.30 m. in plan, was entered from the east through 
a dromos 1.10 m. wide contracting to 0.92 m. at the doorway. In its lower part (0.50 m. 
at the most) the chamber had been cut from the soft bedrock; above this level it was 
scooped from the brown, very compact gravelly earth that overlies bedrock in this 
region. The ceiling of the chamber had already collapsed by the sixth century before 
Christ if not earlier. Much of the rough stone wall by which the doorway was closed 
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Fig. 6. Area West of the Areopagus 
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after the last interment was found by the excavator who could also distinguish the 
firm red earth with which the dromos had been packed by the ancient undertaker. 

Two skeletons were found lying in order on the floor of the tomb, their heads to 
the east, their legs doubled under the thighs. The scattered bones of at least one and 
possibly two earlier burials were found, some in the corners of the chamber, others 
in a floor cist near the southeast corner. 

The burial offerings as found comprised six vases complete or nearly so and 
fragments of two others (Pl. 45, 2). All are of familiar Late Helladic III shapes: 
an askos, a one-handled cup on a high base, a stirrup vase, its shoulder decorated with 
groups of diminishing chevrons, a three-handled jar with groups of vertical strokes 
on its shoulder, and two plain amphorae. The fragments (not illustrated) come from 
cups or goblets with everted rim, one with a vertical handle. 

Only one of the vases can be attributed with assurance to a particular burial, 
viz., the plain amphora of Pl. 45, 2, f which was found standing upright at the feet 
of the northern skeleton, its top stopped with a stone. The other plain amphora, the 
three-handled jar and the cup all lay tumbled in the northwest corner of the room; 
this circumstance, combined with the fact that one handle is missing from both the 
amphora and the jar, suggests that these vases were swept aside from an earlier 
interment. The stirrup vase lay on the middle of the floor, and it too lacks a handle 
and the tip of its spout. The askos, though complete, was found in the extreme north- 
east corner, remote from the skeletons. The two fragmentary goblets are obviously 
relics of an earlier burial. 

The modest scale and quality of these vases accord well with the small dimensions 
of the tomb itself, which clearly belonged to a humbler family than the great chamber 
tombs on the Areopagus. The chronological difference, however, is slight, for these 
vases, like those from the upper cemetery, are to be dated fairly early, though perhaps 
not quite so early, in the third Late Helladic period. 

Some dozen metres to the southwest of the chamber tomb just described has 
appeared a cutting in the hillside that can best be interpreted as an unfinished chamber 
tomb of the Mycenaean period (Fig. 6). A “dromos ” 0.80 m. wide and with a pre- 
served length of 2.00 m. slopes down into a roughly circular chamber 1.20 m. in 
diameter, from the side of which opens a “ side chamber ” measuring ca. 1.20 X 0.85 m. 
in plan. If the circular chamber be regarded as working space and the “ side chamber a 
as a beginning of the excavation for the chamber proper, it will be seen that the design 
envisaged a tomb of precisely the same scheme and dimensions as the neighboring tomb 
which was completed. The ceilings of the “ dromos ” and of the “ side chamber ” have 
survived intact; that of the circular chamber had collapsed in antiquity and the filling 
yielded only a few late Roman sherds. 

An isolated chamber tomb would be unusual and further exploration in this area 
may bring to light other tombs which would form a group comparable with that on 
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the north slope of the Areopagus, reminiscent also of the grouping of tombs of the 
same period at such sites as Mycenae and the Argive Heraeum. 

The Geometric Period is represented by a single burial laid in the very bottom 
of the valley between the Areopagus and the Hill of the Nymphs’ a child’s pot burial 
contained in a large banded amphora of the late 8th century B.c. Probably of the 
7th century is a pot burial of a child made in a large coarse pithos which was set down 
in the rock of the western slope of the Areopagus. 

In 1939-40 a family burial plot of the archaic period had been cleared on the 
lower west slope of the Areopagus, just below the early road that swung around the 
shoulder of the hill.” In 1947, some 15 metres to the northwest of the enclosure 
around that cemetery, appeared a cist grave furnished with the small black-figured 
lekythos of Pl. 46, 1. On the wall of the vase are three runners, on the shoulder a 
cock between lotus buds; the date will be the third quarter of the 6th century.” 
Although the area had been much disturbed in the Hellenistic period, traces were 
noted of two or possibly three other cuttings similar to that of the cist grave and 
around them were found fragments of black-figured lekythoi most likely deriving from 
disturbed burials. These indications suggest a second small family burial plot on the 
slope of the Areopagus. Directly across the valley, on the slope of the Hill of the 
Nymphs, there came to light remains of a cremation of the sixth century: a pit much 
reddened by fire, splinters of calcined bones, and three black-figured lekythoi, burned 
and broken but complete. 

A fragmentary marble roof-tile inscribed with the name of Agonippos and found 
lying loose on bedrock on the lower slope of the Areopagus has every appearance of 
being a simple grave marker of about the middle of the fifth century; no certain trace 
of a grave, however, appeared in the neighborhood (PI. 46, 9 

From the anthropological point of view the most interesting burials found in 
this area are those of the fourth and third centuries p.c.: four were cleared in 1947 
among the foundations of the Hellenistic houses. All were cremation burials, the fires 
having been kindled either on the level ground or in a shallow pit. Among the ash 
and charcoal were found bits of calcined bone and the funeral offerings which are 
both numerous and distinctive. One typical grave group is shown in Pl. 46, 3. The 
furnishings normally comprise several ordinary black-glazed drinking cups and bowls 
together with a lamp of regular type. More characteristic are the numbers of small 
lidded casseroles, flat two-handled saucers with banded decoration, miniature open 
bowls and small pyxides. Two of the burials of 1947 contained each an alabastron 
of poros. Several of the types of vases found in these interments were obviously made 
for funerary use and were undoubtedly employed in the service at the pyre. The 


™ Hesperia, IX, 1940, p. 302; X, 1941, Gd 
** P 18,006. Height, 0.13m. Cf. Haspels, Attic Black-Figured Lekythoi, pls. 11-13: “T 
Shoulder-Lekythos of ca. 540-530.” P : “ The 
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miniature scale of many of the offerings and the thinness of the bones suggest that 
the dead were children. Such burials are attested for a limited period within the 
fourth and third centuries. A few other examples are known from elsewhere in the 
Agora and from other parts of Athens. The whole series deserves a special study. 

The work of the past season has considerably clarified the road system and the 
drainage of this part of the city (Fig. 6). As observed in the report for last season,” 
the very bottom of the valley was avoided by the roads of classical times in favor of 
the adjacent hillsides where they were less subject to disturbance from freshets. It 
was already clear that the principal road leading out of the southwest corner of the 
Agora proper swept around the west shoulder of the Areopagus. The excavations of 
1947-brought to light a long stretch of a second road running roughly parallel to the 
first on the opposite side of the valley, i.e., on the northeast slope of the Hill of the 
Nymphs. Both these north-to-south thoroughfares were intersected by the westward 
continuation of the road that has been traced above along the north slope of the 
Areopagus (p. 163). 

The newly found street is characteristic of the thoroughfares in this part of the 
city. Its width is normally three to four metres, enough, that is, to permit the passing 
of two loaded donkeys. The road metal consists of layer after layer of firm packed 
gravel. Beneath the middle of the street runs a large drain fed by many lateral tribu- 
taries in the shape of lesser channels which took the sewage from the individual houses 
flanking the street. The large drain consists of two U-shaped sections combined so 
as to form a channel oval in section with an inside height of ca. 0.84 m. and width of 
ca. 0.40 m.; this was just large enough to allow a workman to crawl through to clean 
out the drain or to make repairs. In many places the trench above the drain channel 
was filled with large wine jars to reduce the weight on the tiles. 

The drains echo the history of the area. They show traces of repeated repairs 
and alterations down to the mid third century a.p., but all were allowed to silt up in 
the period of desolation that followed on the Herulian sack of a.p. 267 and only 
certain limited stretches of them were cleared out to be used again for a brief period 
in the fifth and sixth centuries. Thereafter they were abandoned. 

The earliest, and probably the most important structure of a public nature in this 
region consists of a trapezoidal enclosure measuring ca. 16.50 X 38m. set in at the 
westernmost foot of the Areopagus (Fig. 6). To receive the southeast corner of the 
enclosure the soft bedrock was cut down to a depth of some three metres. The 
bounding wall has now been traced from its few surviving blocks and from the bedding 
where no blocks remain throughout its south and west sides; the north end, the north- 
east corner and most of the east side have yet to be explored. A little remains of a 
cross wall some 12 metres from the south end. The foundations of both the outer wall 


19 Hesperia, XVI, 1947, p. 205. 
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and the cross wall consist simply of a single row of large poros blocks set on edge; 
of the upper wall nothing survives. Traces of lighter interior walls indicate the 
existence of small rooms, perhaps two series of five each separated by a corridor, 
in the northern part. The earth floor of the large south room slopes gently up from 
west to east, suggesting an auditorium. Toward the southwest angle of the southern 
room appeared a corner of rubble stone masonry covered on its outer face with red 
stucco of good quality; the associated floor level indicates that this may be part of the 
original construction. It would seem to be a remnant of a pedestal or bench. 

A date in the second half of the fifth century is given by the pottery from beneath 
the floor level of the enclosure. by the material and by the workmanship of its founda- 
tions. From the plan (Fig. 6) it is clear that the enclosure was already in existence 
when the Great Drain was built in the early fourth century; the drain closely parallels 
the west side of the enclosure throughout its length but bends immediately on passing 
its northwest corner. 

Conclusive evidence for the identification of the enclosure is still wanting. From 
its position, its size, and obviously public character, however, one might hazard the 
guess that it accommodated one or other of the law-courts that are known to have 
stood near the Agora. Some slight confirmation may be derived from the discovery 
of five of the characteristic wheel-shaped dikasts’ ballots in this general area (PI. 
46, 4). It may be observed too that the newly found enclosure has much in common 
with the so-called “ Greek Building” to the southwest of the Tholos; a number of 
dikasts’ ballots have also been found in the immediate vicinity of that structure, not 
to mention the clepsydra or water clock of the type used in law courts which was 
recovered from a well of the late fifth century B.c. immediately to the east.” It must 
be emphasized, however, that both these identifications are still very tentative and 
that certainty can be hoped for only through the complete exploration and study of 
the areas in question.” 

Whatever the original function of the enclosure. it would seem to have shared 
the devastation that all this district suffered from Sulla’s soldiery in 86 B.c. The area 
was subsequently overlaid by one or more complexes of small rooms set about court- 


0 Hesperia, VIII, 1939, pp. 274 ff. 

* The site of the newly found enclosure would correspond to the lower of the two referred to 
in Bekker, Anecd. gr., 1, 253: ’Exdvw Sixaorypiov Kai troxdtw* érdve pev Sixagrnpiov 7d év *Apeiw Tayo" 
Eore yap év WWHAM AOpw* KaTw S€ 70 ev KOiAwW TUL TOrw. It is reminiscent also of the entertaining incident 
that befell Sokrates’ disciples as recorded in Plutarch, de Genio Socratis, X (S80 E-F) : zopevopévors 
8 adrois dua tov EppoyAd@ov rapa ra Sixacripia, oves GravToow aOpoa. BopBopov repirAcar, Kal Kar’ aAAjAwv 
HHovpevar ba rAHOos* extporis S€ pH mapovons, Tos pev dvérpeWav €uBaroioa, rors § dveudAvvov. As we 
shall see below (p. 172) there is good evidence for the activity of marble workers immediately to 
the south of the enclosure in the time of Sokrates. On the law-courts see Hommel, “ Heliaia,” 
Philologus, Supplementband XIX, Heft II, 1927; Dow, Harvard Studies in Classical Philology 
L, 1939, pp. 18 ff. 
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yards, the involved history of which in the early and later Roman periods has still to 
be unravelled ; they have much more the character of private houses. 

In the central part of the area stood two small baths of the Roman period, one 
overlying the Great Drain, the other set in the angle of the road on the slopes of the 
Hill of the Nymphs (Fig. 6). The western bath comprised one sizable room heated 
by a hypocaust and two smaller rooms to the north. In the eastern bath a large apsidal 
room was flanked by a chamber with hypocaust to the north and by lesser rooms to 
south and west. Both buildings had massive concrete foundations and underpinning 
for the floors; in the eastern establishment the central room was floored with marble 
slabs. The eastern bath may be dated as early as the second century A.D.; both were 
in use into the late Roman period. On the analogy of the Stabian Baths and the Baths 
near the Forum in Pompeii, it is tempting to see in the smaller and simpler building 
a bath for women and in the other a bath for men. 

Although habitation in this region from the Protogeometric period onward is 
attested by the wells, the earliest recognizable houses date from the fifth century, and 
the remains of the houses of this and the following century are very tenuous. Rather 
better preserved (to employ a common paradox) are those dwellings that were 
destroyed in the Sullan sack of 86 B.c. and that lay deeply buried beneath their own 
debris during the subsequent period of comparative desolation. By careful study it 
will be possible to recover the ground plans of several of these houses with their paved 
courts, wells, cisterns, and modest living rooms. 

Still better preserved and more comprehensible are the large houses that covered 
most of this area in the Roman period. After the sack of 86 B.c. there seems to have 
been little building until the turn of the era and most of the houses will probably prove 
to date not earlier than the second century. All suffered in the Herulian sack of 
A.D. 267; some were then abandoned, others were repaired and continued in use into 
the fifth century. 

Among the houses of the Roman period attention may be drawn to a pair that 
lay below the road along the west slope of the Areopagus (Fig. 6). These share a 
party wall and each comprises a series of rooms set around a court; the southern court 
was served by a well. In view of the abrupt rise in level toward the east, it may be 
assumed that the houses had upper storeys opening directly on the street. Another 
large house in the bottom of the valley at the southwest corner of the area is remarkable 
for a suite of three rooms floored with mosaic in simple geometric patterns. 

Most pretentious of all are the houses that rose on the east slope of the Hill of 
the Nymphs and of Kolonos farther to the north; from their terraces they commanded 
splendid views of the Agora, the Areopagus, and the Acropolis; the size of the houses 
and the quality of their furnishings suggest that they were the homes of substantial 
citizens of the Imperial period. The layout of the houses is involved and in no case 
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has an entire unit yet been cleared so that a discussion of the plans must be deferred 
to a subsequent report. 

It may be noted, however, that the walls of these houses still stand in many places 
to shoulder height (PI. 47, 1). They are normally plastered and treated in a simple 
scheme: a dado lined off and painted in imitation of mottled marble; the upper wall 
divided into broad, vertical panels separated by simple floral motifs and bordered by 
broad and narrow bands. 

The floors of the houses of the Roman period were variously treated. In most 
of the rooms the flooring was of firm packed clay, in others of terracotta tiles; the 
courts were paved with marble. One of the largest rooms (ca. 8.00 < 8.80 m.) was 
floored with mosaic (Pl. 47, 2). The principal feature in the design, a large square 
panel, was thrust toward the northwest corner of the room; this panel was probably 
filled with some figured scene, now completely obliterated by late intrusions. The 
square panel was framed by two ornamental bands, a six-strand guilloche and a 
maeander, while the broad spaces to east and south were occupied by an interlocking 
design of eight-pointed stars and squares filled with a variety of geometric motifs. 
The mosaic consists of tesserae, 0.01-0.015 m. square, cut from white marble, black 
and red limestone and glass paste of various colors. Among the debris overlying the 
mosaic were fragments of an elaborately profiled plaster cornice and of a stuccoed 
ceiling with round and lozenge-shaped panels in high relief. The pottery from above 
the floor is of the fifth century A.p., proving that the mosaic continued in use that late, 
but no evidence is yet available from the excavation for the date of its laying. The 
house was undoubtedly damaged in the Herulian sack of a.p. 267 but may well have 
been repaired. 

One of the most interesting results of the excavation of the area has been the 
discovery of evidence for artistic activity in clay, marble and bronze, and also for 
various small-scale industrial enterprises. 

In 1939 and again in 1946 a certain amount of waste from coroplasts’ workshops 
had been found at the west foot of the Areopagus. The season of 1947 brought to 
light the northward continuation of this deposit; in the northern area the material 
had been used in filling behind retaining walls and house foundations in the post- 
Sullan reconstruction. In addition to many fragmentary figurines of the familiar 
Hellenistic types were found not a few moulds for the making of figurines; a typical 
example is shown in Pl. 61, 3 together with a modern impression. In the same context 
appeared small bowls and saucers containing pigments (red, blue, and violet), pre- 
sumably such as were used in painting the figurines. From here too came a mould 
for the making of Megarian bowls, possibly another product of the same shop. 
Perhaps from a neighboring shop derive a number of fragments from small marble 
statuettes, some of them unfinished. 


On a natural bench low down on the west slope of the Areopagus came to light 
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a pit cut down in the soft bedrock, piriform in plan, 3.78 m. long, 1.70 m. wide and 
1.20 m. deep (Pl. 48, 1; Fig. 7). Convenient access to its bottom was provided by a 
stairway neatly hewn from the rock at the narrow end of the pit. On the middle of 
the floor at the broad end rests a mass of coarse terracotta built up on a core of broken 
tile. This is undoubtedly the base of a mould for the casting of some large object in 
bronze. Numerous but much-broken pieces of the mould found in the filling of the 
pit and in its environs show that the object was a statue. 


EA 


Fig. 7. Casting Pit on West Slope of Areopagus 


We may suppose that the mould for the statue was erected on the paseas races 
of burning on the floor of the chamber suggest that a fire was kindled around the 
mould, presumably to melt out the wax between core and outer envelope and also to 
heat the mould in order to insure a better cast. We may assume that in preparation 
for pouring the space between the mould and the walls of the pit was packed with 
fine earth; the shallow transverse trench in the floor of the pit and the corresponding 
grooves in the walls may have been intended to secure a rough partition to reduce the 


amount of packing required. 
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A date in the second century before Christ is indicated by the pottery found in 
the filling of the pit. Similar establishments of earlier date have been discovered in 
previous seasons: one of the mid-sixth century to the south of the Temple of Apollo 
Patroos,” one of the late fifth century within the peribolos of the Hephaisteion,* and 
one of the fourth century to the southwest of the Hephaisteion.** The study of this 
material should shed much light on the technique of ancient bronze working. 

Evidence for the manufacture of marble basins in this area was noted in the 
report for the season of 1946.* In 1947 additional evidence was found for marble 
working at the very foot of the Areopagus. Ina small building of the fifth century B.C. 
set in a cutting in the slope of the hill appeared a great mass of chips of Pentelic 
marble. This would seem to have been a gradual accumulation, heaped up first in one 
corner of the room and supported by a succession of loosely built retaining walls which 
kept the chips from flooding the whole room. Since there appears to have been no 
building of the period in the immediate vicinity in which marble was used archi- 
tecturally, these chips probably derive from the shop of a sculptor working in marble. 
The broken pottery found among the marble chips is of the late fifth century B.c. 

Above the layer of marble chips which eventually filled the room to a depth of 
0.50 m. was installed an elaborate system of shallow drains and basins (Fig. 6, Pl. 
48, 2). The room itself measures internally ca. 8.60 X 3.00 m., its long axis lying 
east and west. Across the west end was set a shallow basin roughly lined and floored 
with tiles; the east end was filled by a basin of similar construction and dimensions 
and by a much smaller basin toward the south. Between the basins lies the network 
of drains in the shape of a letter H with a very long horizontal bar which runs from 
east to west and lies closer to the north than to the south side of the room. Into the 
channels that formed the H flowed short tributaries, four into each of the vertical 
hastae so to speak and six or possibly seven into the horizontal bar. The combined 
yield of the whole system was led out through the northwest corner of the room into 
the Great Drain. All the channels were very roughly put together of concave cover 
tiles laid upside down. The main arteries of the system were found covered with 
broken roof tiles and scraps of basins both of marble and of pottery; the short tribu- 
taries were found open, at least toward their outer ends. No distinctive sediment was 
found either in basins or drains, nor has any other clue to the identification been pro- 
duced by the excavation. In this region of shops it may be assumed, however, that 
the establishment served some industrial purpose. It was in use for a short period 
within the fourth and third centuries B.c.”° 


22 Hesperia, V1, 1937, pp. 82 £., 343. 

*8 Hesperia, Supplement V, p. 109. 

4 Hesperia, VI, 1937, pp. 342 f. 

*° Hesperia, XVI, 1947, p. 206. 

*6 The identification as a latrine has been proposed. Apart from various technical difficulties, 
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Evidence for the working of clay in this area came to light in two small buildings 
of the late fifth and fourth centuries B.c. set on the lower west slope of the Areopagus. 
In the dirt floor of one of these buildings was a pit containing pure clay, while a coarse 
pot full of clay was found in a well that opened in the same rooin. One room of the 
adjoining building had its floor surfaced with hydraulic cement; in the floor of a 
neighboring room was set a terracotta basin and a shallow cement-lined pit suitable 
for the working of clay in such small quantities as might be used by a coroplast. In 
a house of the Hellenistic period on the east slope of the Hill of the Nymphs is another 
large shallow basin and nearby is a well that was filled in large part with clay similar 
to the “ red clay of Chalandri” regularly used by the Attic potters of today. 

The ceramic tradition persisted in this area even into the Dark Ages. To a time 
between the sixth and the eighth centuries may be attributed an establishment with 
three kilns set down among the ruins of older buildings on the northwest shoulder of 
the Areopagus (Fig.6). The best preserved of the kilns measured about 2.75 X 5.50 m. 
in plan. A fire chamber 0.80 m. wide ran the full length of the kiln, communicating 
with the stacking chamber above by means of lateral flues, a half dozen on either side. 
Of the upper chamber nothing remains. In the ashes at the bottom of the flues were 
found more than fifty small leaf-shaped kiln supports similar to those used in modern 
village potteries for separating roof tiles from one another in the kiln. It is probable 
that this old establishment also produced roof tiles. The clay for the purpose may have 
been dug nearby, and this, indeed, would account for the vast, amorphous pits that 
were detected in the course of the excavation in the valley to the west of the Areopagus. 
These pits had been carried down into the masses of clay left by the disintegration of 
the walls of ancient buildings and the cavities had then been back-filled with small 
stones, broken roof tiles, and such other material as would have been discarded by the 
mediaeval tile makers. . 

An establishment of Hellenistic date that may have served an industrial purpose 
lay to the west of the trapezoidal enclosure, between the Great Drain and the street 
on the slope of the Hill of the Nymphs (Fig. 6). Its overall dimensions are ca.6 X 9m. 
At the foot of the wall on the south, east and west sides is a channel ca. 0.25 m. wide 
and 0.40 m. deep, its sides and floor carefully plastered with hydraulic cement. In 
addition to the long channels, there are traces of one large and one small basin with 
plastered interior at the north end of the room and of one small basin at the south end. 
The floor in the middle of the room was surfaced with mortar studded with pebbles. 
The layout of the room has something in common with latrines of a familiar ancient 
type well represented by a specimen to the east of the Market of Caesar and Augustus.” 


however, this hypothesis would presuppose an inordinate expenditure of effort for the very simple 
object envisaged. 

27 Orlandos, Hpaxrica 79s “Axadnpias ’AOnvav, 15, 1940, pp. 251 ff. For latrines of the Greek 
period see also Wiegand-Schrader, Priene, p. 294; Hiller von Gaertringen, Thera, III, pp. 157 ff.; 
Chamonard, Délos, VIII, pp. 181 ff. 
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Its identification as a latrine, however, is made dubious by the absence of any certain 
connection between the plastered channels and either the Great Drain to the east or 
the road drain to the west. 

As was to be expected in a district of houses and shops, many ancient wells were 
encountered in this area. Some thirty were cleared, including one of the Protogeo- 
metric period, three of the Geometric, four of the sixth century, five of the fitth, three 
of the fourth, six of the Hellenistic period, and eight of the Roman. The clearing of 
several other wells was given up because of the collapse of their walls, cut as they 
were through a very treacherous rock formation, or on account of gas. The earlier 
wells were uncurbed, save for one of the sixth century which was walled with small 
stones ; those of the Hellenistic and Roman periods exhibited the normal curbing of 
terracotta tiles. In the Hellenistic age the wells were supplemented by cisterns which 
provided soft water for household purposes; two such cisterns were cleared. The 
combined evidence to be gotten from the well and cistern deposits will be invaluable 
for the study of the history of habitation in this region, particularly for the pre- 
classical periods that have left so little in the shape of structural remains. 


SCULPTURE 


The season of 1947 was exceptionally fruitful in sculpture, and the yield was not 
only numerous but varied in period and theme. The following notes will cover a 
selection of the more important pieces.” 

The late archaic period is well represented by a marble head of Herakles from a 
late Roman context on the east slope of Kolonos (Pls. 49 and 50).*° Its monumental 
quality belies its small size, which is little over half life. The inclination of the neck 
indicates that the hero was in action and he may be thought of as swinging his club 
with such vigor that it touched the left side of his head where it was held in place by 
two metal pins of which the drilled holes remain. The attitude is familiar from the 
representations of Herakles on the early red-figured vases and from the archaic poros 
pediment of Herakles and the Hydra on the Acropolis. These comparisons also indicate 
that Herakles’ opponent is to be restored to the right. Such a disposition of the club, 
while it left the head admirably exposed ina painting or relief, would be hard to justify 
in a free-standing figure. We infer. therefore, that our head, though itself worked 
in the round, comes from a relief, and for this conclusion confirmation is found in the 
difficulty experienced by the sculptor in finishing the back parts of the head. 

A little of Herakles’ opponent is probably to be recognized in a crested, wattled, 
beaked head that was found within a few metres of the Herakles head (Pl. 50, ri eed 


** A fragment of an archaic marble grave stele of the man-and-dog type (S 1276) will be pub- 
lished in the Shear Memorial Supplement of Hesperia. 


S$ 1295. Height, 0.147 m. Pentelic marble. 5 keoUs Height, 0.093 m. 
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In material, workmanship, and weathering the two heads are identical. The neck of 
the monstrous head is bevelled in such a way as to show that it had been attached to a 
background so as to project at an angle of about 45°; for the metal pin that held it in 
place a hole was drilled in the neck with the same diameter as those in the Herakles 
head. The bevel indicates that the head was set with its right side toward the wall and 
that it faced left, opposing the hero. The head defies classification in any of the normal 
zoological genera, but it may perhaps be recognized as of a Stymphalian bird.” 

A date toward the close of the sixth century is indicated by the close similarity 
between the new Herakles head and the heads of the same hero on the metopes of the 
Athenian Treasury at Delphi. Beyond this we can scarcely at present go with any 
assurance. The group would appear to derive from the decoration of a building, but 
whether from the pediment of a small structure or from the metope of a large would 
be difficult to decide; in any case no suitable building of any size has yet appeared 
within the area in which the marbles were found. 

The Athena torso of Pl. 51 comes likewise from a late Roman context at the west 
foot of the Areopagus.”* The scale is slightly more than one-half life; the figure is 
carefully finished on all sides. Head and forearms were cut from separate pieces and 
attached; the snake heads of aegis and of girdle were doubtless of bronze and inset. 
A large round shield carried in the left hand would have concealed the ugly inventory 
letters, the deltas, on left shoulder and breast.** The right forearm may be thought 
of as thrust forward, holding in the hand some small attribute like a patera which 
would have left exposed for full enjoyment the rich drapery of the right side. 

In stance, proportions, and scheme of drapery our small torso shows the influence 
of the great Pheidian creations, the Parthenos and the Lemnia. In these respects, 
however, it is less developed than works of the last quarter of the century such as the 
figures on the east frieze of the Temple of Nike Apteros, the treasure-record relief 
of 410/09 in the Louvre,” the female figure in Eleusis. The drapery was presumably 
carved by someone who had worked or was working on the Parthenon frieze, who 
delighted in a rich voluminous effect with well-rounded ridges rather than in the 
sharper folds and the transparency that were already coming into evidence in the 


31 On the vase paintings Herakles is represented attacking the birds sometimes with bow and 
sometimes with club. On the coins of Stymphalus itself he uses the club. The coins of Stymphalus, 
moreover, give us the most circumstantial picture of the creatures’ heads. Cf. Imhoof-Blumer and 
Gardner, Numismatic Commentary on Pausanias, p. 99, pl. T, X-XII; Thompson, A Glossary of 
Greek Birds, s. v. Sruppanrises. 

82 S 1232. Height, 0.66 m. Pentelic marble. 

88 On the inventory marks on temple treasures see Athenian Studies presented to W. S. 
Ferguson, p. 205. 

34 4th. Mitt., 35, 1910, pl. 4, 2; Diepolder, Attische Grabreliefs, p. 22, fig. 4. 

85 Richter, Sculpture and Sculptors of the Greeks, fig. 325; Bieber, Griechische Kleidung, 


pi. IV, 9. 
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pediments of the Parthenon and were well nigh irresistible to the next generation. 
The drapery on the back of our torso in its stiffness and the formality of its design 
is actually reminiscent of the Olympia pediments and the Mourning Athena of the 
Acropolis. 

These arguments would suggest for the style of our figure a date early in the 
30’s of the fifth century; the exquisitely fresh quality of the modelling and of the 
surface finish are also worthy of that period. 

As for the destination of the newly found Athena, we may conjecture that she, 
like several others of similar scale in the Acropolis Museum, was intended as a votive 
offering in some sanctuary; in which remains to be seen.*° 

A slighter but none the less delightful echo of the Parthenon style is afforded by 
the small marble plaque of Pl. 54, 1.°7 A solitary horseman, cloak on shoulder, sits 
his horse with all the easy nonchalance of the knights on the Parthenon frieze. 

The kerchief-bound head of Pl. 52, slightly over half life size, brings us still 
closer toa monument of the Acropolis.** The marble was found at the west foot of 
the Areopagus in a late Roman context with Byzantine intrusions. Clear traces of 
heavy drillwork on the back of head and neck show that these parts were cut clear 
of a background on which the body was presumably carved in relief. The top of the 
head over the back two-thirds of its area is fresh and was obviously protected; the 
front third is heavily weathered. Despite the sadly battered state of the marble one 
can detect a masterly hand in the modelling and a very delicate surface finish. This 
combination of circumstances points inevitably to the parapet of the Nike Temple and, 
although no direct join has been established, the attribution would appear to be certain. 
Carpenter, writing on the parapet in 1929, knew one head still attached to its body, 
one head loose in the Acropolis Museum, and a plaster cast of a now missing head.*° 
The Greek Archaeological Service, excavating in 1931 in the Market of Caesar and 
Augustus, came on another head which seems certainly to derive from the same 
source and which has suffered much as ours did in its long roll down the slope.*” The 
head from the Agora, better preserved than any of the others, brings out the piquancy 
which the parapet gained from the contrast between the warm, vibrant bodies of the 
Victories and the chill, passive beauty of their faces, 


*° For the Acropolis Athenas cf. Casson-Brooke, Catalogue of the Acropolis Museum, I, pp. 
238 ff., nos. 1336, 1337. Similar in style and close in date is the Athena in Venice (Richter, Sculpture 
and Sculptors of the Greeks, p. 105, fig. Lo 

*7 S$ 1289. Height, 0.16m. Pentelic marble. The right edge only is original. Traces of a 
working boss on the back of the plaque may be presumed to give the mid point; they suggest an 
original width of ca. 0.27 m. The piece was probably intended as a votive offering. 

*°S 1246. Height, 0.152 m. Pentelic marble. 

°° Carpenter, The Sculpture of the Nike Temple Parapet, p. 29. 


*° Stavropoulos, ’Apy. AeAriov, Hapdprnpa, 1930-31, p. 7 and illustration on p. 9, fig. 8 (wrongly 
titled). 
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In a well at the northwest foot of the Areopagus (p. 162 above), in association 
with a number of marbles and other objects discarded at the time of the Herulian sack 
(A.D. 267), was found the life-sized head of a female figure, presumably a goddess 
(Pl. 53).% The root of the neck is worked for insertion in a draped torso. The back 
of the head was cut from a separate piece of marble and was secured by means of an 
iron pin one end of which appeared in the top of the head. Scraps of gold leaf adhere 
to face and hair, enough to indicate that the whole head was once gilded. The fact 
that the gold would effectually have concealed the head of the pin, as also the joint 
between front and back parts, suggests that the piece was intended to be gilded from 
the beginning. The impressionistic rendering of the hair, the small features, the 
prettiness indicate a date in the late fourth or early third century B.c., while the 
exceedingly soft surface, the very thin lower eyelid and the concave eyebal! associate 
it more specifically with the head from Chios now in Boston and with several related 
works. 

The small marble votive plaque of Pl. 54, 2 was found at the west foot of the 
Areopagus in the filling behind a retaining wall that is to be connected with the 
rebuilding of that area after the Sullan sack of 86 B.c.** The plaque is quite complete 
even to the tenon intended for insertion in a base and to traces of color: red on the 
hair, blue on the background. Comparison with the slabs from the Mantineia Base 
and with the Attic grave stelai would indicate a date in the latter part of the fourth 
century. The modelling is sketchy, to be sure, and no doubt depended in large part 
on the color, but the figures are well conceived and the composition is effective. 

The theme is evidently Eleusinian. Demeter, seated with sceptre in left hand 
and patera in right, accompanied by her torch-bearing daughter receives a family 
group of worshippers who approach from the right. Between the goddess and the 
mortals stands a male figure marked by his scale as divine. On his left arm he carries 
a child, in his left hand a cornucopia and high in his right hand an obscure object: 
a drinking horn or short torch (?). Since the composition of this central group was 
probably inspired by the Eirene and Ploutos of Kephisodotos, one may conjecture 
some similarity in theme. The child, accompanied here as in the great group by the 
horn of plenty, may safely be identified as the infant Ploutos. Among the youthful 
male divinities who moved in Eleusinian circles in the fourth century the most likely 
candidate for identification with the standing figure is perhaps Iakchos who was 
addressed as Ploutodotes, Giver of Wealth.” Whatever the identification of the 


41S 1242. Height, 0.235 m. Pentelic marble. 

42S 1251. Width, 0.314 m. Pentelic marble. 

48 Scholiast, Aristoph., Ranae, 479: 
éy tois Anvaixois ayadou Tob Avovicov 6 Sadoixos Katéxev Aapardda héyer’ Kadcite Oedv* Kal ot 
fmaxovoyres Bodou * SepeAni “laxxe TIAovrod0ra.” 
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standing figure, our plaque is of considerable interest inasmuch as the association of 
Ploutos with Eleusis has hitherto been only slightly documented, viz., by several vase 
paintings of the Kertch period.” 

Two other marble votive plaques were found in the area west of the Areopagus. 
One of them (S 1285), found in a late Hellenistic level in the Great Drain, isa small 
rectangular plaque with tenon, decorated with a coiled snake; it is uninscribed but 
very similar to the dedications from the sanctuary of Zeus Meilichios now in Berlin.” 
The other piece (1 5968, supra, p. 39), from a late and disturbed context, shows a 
human eye and bears the inscription, in letters of the third or second century B.c., 
“To the Hero Physician,” obviously a thank offering for eyes healed.” 

A number of notable additions were made this season to the series of portraits 
of the Roman period. A miniature but striking study of the Princeps Augustus is 
noted below (p. 181). A much-broken marble portrait head of the Julio-Claudian 
period (not illustrated) has the tremendous breadth of cranium and the prominent 
bony structure of the face characteristic of the ruling family; it may represent one 
or other of the youthful princes.” 

The small marble head, about one-third life, shown in Pl. 55, though also sadly 
battered, reveals a masterly hand that has treated a foreign type with both skill and 
sympathy. The broad nose, thick lips and prominent cheek bones mark the woman 
as of negro origin. The bonnet-like coiffure is a modest civilian version of the style 
worn by the court ladies of the Trajanic period. 

Equally striking, though in quite a different way, is the life-sized marble bust 
of a man shown in Pl. 56.*° This piece was found lying face down beneath the charred 
beams and broken roof tiles of one of the large houses of the Roman period on the 
east slope of Kolonos, one of those that were destroyed in the Herulian sack of 
A.D. 267 and never rebuilt. The highly polished flesh parts are set off effectively 
against the rasped surface of tunic and cloak; the eyebrows and the hair have been 
rendered by very light strokes of a single point; the eyeballs are smooth. The bust 
form would suggest a date in the late Flavian or early Trajanic period. In its masterly 
technique and dry realism this bust may be regarded as a somewhat earlier and more 
studied work of the school that produced the herm of Moiragenes, found a hundred 
metres to the north in 1935."° 


** Nilsson, Greek Popular Religion, p. 62; Farnell, Cults of the Greek States, III, pp. 146 ff. 

*° Beschreibung der antiken Skulpturen, nos. fees 7 Dds 

*° Cf. I.G., II?, 839: a decree of 221/0 B.c. in which provision is made for melting down silver 
offerings in the sanctuary of the Hero Physician ; eyes occur three times. 

“7S 1287. Height, 0.20 m. Pentelic marble. 

*°S 1268. Height, 0.115 m. Parian marble. For the coiffure compare the portraits of Marciana 
(d. a.p. 113) and of Matidia (d. a.p. 119) in Arch. Anz., 1938, cols. 276 ff. 

*S 1299. Height, 0.475 m. Coarse grained, Parian (?) marble. 

°° Hesperia, V, 1936, p. 17. 
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Our next piece (Pl. 57) is of considerable interest not only stylistically but also 
technically since it was left in an unfinished state and in various stages of completion 
from bottom to top." The head was intended, of course, for insertion in a draped 
torso. Eyes and eyebrows are rendered plastically ; the hair is done in a tight marcel 
around the front, in a melon frisure at the back, ending ina small bun. This coiffure, 
which is exactly paralleled on certain issues of the coins representing Faustina the 
Younger, indicates a date in the middle of the second century.” 

One of the latest portraits of the season is a marble head of life size found at 
the west foot of the Areopagus in a context of the third century probably to be 
associated with the Herulian sack of a.p. 267 (Pl. 58)."* The rendering of hair and 
eyes would suggest a date in the second quarter of the third century. The plump, soft 
face is obviously that of a child. The head is bound by a wreath of tight packed 
leaves of schematic shape. Most distinctive is the coiffure. The stippling normal in 
this period suggests that most of the hair was short; but from the crown of the head 
hangs a single long lock. 

This curious hairdress undoubtedly illustrates the ancient practice of growing 
a special lock for dedication to some river or divinity as described by Pollux (B. 30): 
"Erpepov 5€ tues ék mhaytov Képynv 7) Karonw } tmép TO pérwmov ToTapots 7) Oeots, 
Kat @voualeto moXmos 7) oKOAAUS 7 GEL_pa TpLXov. Our head wears the lock behind; 
two heads of the same period found at Eleusis illustrate one the frontal and the other 
the lateral position. That the custom of dedicating a lock was widespread is suff- 
ciently indicated by the literary and epigraphic sources; the most common occasion 
was probably on attaining manhood, i.e., on becoming an ephebe.* The subject of 
our study, however, is clearly of more tender years. His extreme youth and the 
distinctive wreath would appear to put him in the same category as the two boys at 
Eleusis. The Eleusinians have been identified by Kourouniotes as boys initiated from 
childhood into the Mysteries: matédes ad’ éorias wunbévres.”° Whether the newly found 
head derives from the Athenian Eleusinion, which appears to lie to the southeast of 
the Agora, or from some closer sanctuary is a question that had best be left open until 
the area at the northwest foot of the Areopagus has been more completely explored. 

In addition to the portraits, several studies of divinities of the Roman period 


51S 1237. Height, 0.45 m. Pentelic marble. From a well on the west slope of the Areopagus 
along with debris from the Herulian sack of a.p. 267. 

52 Coins of the Roman Empire in the British Museum, IV, pls. 22 and 23. The closest parallels 
are with Issue III of Faustina, i.e., ca. A.D. 147-150 (Mattingly, op. cit., pp. XLIII f.). Cf. also 
Lady Evans, Num. Chron., 1906, pp. 37 ff.; M. Wegner, Arch. Anz., 1938, cols. 276 ff., especially 
col. 281, fig. 2. 

58 S 1307. Height, 0.255 m. Pentelic marble. 

54 Kourouniotes, *Apx. AeAriov, 8, 1923, pp. 155 ff. 

55 Athenaeus (XI, 88, p. 494): of wéAdovres Gmoxetpew TOV oKoAduv épn Bou. 

58 *Any. AeArior, 8, 1923, pp. 195 tf. 
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deserve notice. First a small head, about half life, with short hair drawn together 
at the crown, its loose ends rising in curls on either side (Pl. 59, 1). The coiffure 
and the set of the head suggest Nike in forward movement, and raised wings may 
have concealed from ordinary view the rough finish of the back and the not entirely 
flattering profile. The high polish of the flesh parts, the coarse drill work and the 
vermicular treatment of the hair would place the head in the late Antonine period, 
toward the end of the second century. It was found along with the gilded marble head 
described above in the well at the northwest foot of the Areopagus, a context which 
indicates that it was damaged and discarded at the time of the Herulian sack of 
A.D. 267. 

In the well along with the two heads was found a marble statuette of the Herakles 
Farnese type (Pl. 59, 2).** Our version varies from the normal in several respects, 
notably in the excessive scale and prominence given to the club by carrying its butt 
end down so far, and in the presence of a sword belt. The modelling of torso and 
head, although much simplified as one would expect in a work of small scale and no 
pretentions, nevertheless conveys something of the sombre bigness of the fourth 
century original. A date in the first half of the third century A.D. may be hazarded 
for the copy.” 


THERRACOTTAS AND LAMPS 


The Agora collection of terracottas was enriched this season by some 200 cata- 
logued specimens ranging in date from the archaic to the late Roman period. 

One of the most pleasing of the early pieces is a corner fragment of a plaque 
pierced for suspension (Pl. 60, 1).°° Comparison with two very similar though not 
identical plaques found on the Acropolis permits the restoration of the new piece as a 
girl seated on a bench spinning, distaff in left hand, spindle in right, the plaque being 
intended, presumably, for dedication to Athena Ergane.* Both the Acropolis and the 
Agora examples are of outstanding quality. . 

Another terracotta plaque with hole for suspension came from a Hellenistic con- 
text at the east foot of the Hill of the Nymphs (PI. 60, 2).°° Herakles wreathed urges 


7S 1244, Height, 0.16 m. Coarse grained, Parian (?) marble. 

S$ 1241. Height, 0.37m. Pentelic marble. Broken at several points but complete. Two 
miniature copies in bronze have been found elsewhere in the Agora: Hesperia, V, 1936, p. 19; 
IX, 1940, p. 296. 

5° The same well yielded also a small bearded marble head of a god in a dry archaistic style 
(S 1243). Other marbles worthy of mention are two statuettes of Hermaphroditus sese ostendens, 
one of them (S 1235) from a Hellenistic context to the west of the Areopagus, the other (S 1234) 
from a disturbed context in the same area. 

° T 2480. Height, 0.108 m. From a fifth-century context at the west foot of the Areopagus. 

61 Hutton, J.H.S., 17, 1897, pp. 308 ff. ; Casson-Brooke, Catalogue of the Acropolis Museum 
II, pp. 420 ff., nos. 1329-1330. I owe the reference to my wife. 

* T 2466. Height, 0.165 m. Traces of white engobe both on figures and background. 
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on his donkey by applying his enormous club to the little creature’s hindquarters: 
he uses his lion skin as a saddle cloth. The representation of Herakles mounted is 
rare, but recurs on a small limestone plaque from Rhodes which is inscribed as a 
dedication to Herakles.* The motivation of the scene clearly comes from without and 
It 1s tempting to suppose that the coroplast has adapted an excerpt from some monu- 
mental representation of Hephaistos’ return to Olympus. If Hephaistos were sub- 
stituted for Herakles the scene could be paralleled in several vase paintings of the 
sixth and fifth centuries which show Hephaistos, deliberately befuddled, being enticed 
heavenward by Dionysos and his accomplices.” 

The terracotta bust of Pl. 61, 1 appeared in a late Hellenistic level in the filling 
of the Great Drain at the west foot of the Areopagus.” The Phrygian cap with its 
peak and flaps, and the curious sexual duality mark the figure as Attis, a common 
theme in Hellenistic terracottas.” 

The further clearing of the west slope of the Areopagus produced in this season 
as in 1939 and 1946 numerous figurines of the third and second centuries B.c. together 
with moulds for their manufacture, coming no doubt, as noted above, from coroplasts’ 
workshops within the area. This material will be the subject of a special study, so that 
for the present occasion samples only are illustrated: in Pl. 61, 2 * some representative 
heads both male and female and in Pl. 61, 3 a characteristic mould, together with a 
modern impression, of a youthful torso, probably Eros. 

In the early Roman period in Athens terracotta figurines did not enjoy the popu- 
larity that had been theirs in the Hellenistic period and that they were to recover in 
the later Roman period. On the other hand the plastic decoration of vases, lamps, 
etc., sometimes attained a high level; a particularly fine piece is illustrated in Pl. 61, 4. 
It is a male head wearing a laurel wreath impressed in relief in the medallion on the 
floor of a small bowl.” The fabric of the bowl and such use of a medallion are char- 
acteristic of the Augustan period. The head is obviously a portrait, and comparison 
with coins leaves little doubt that we have to do with a slightly idealized representation 
of Augustus himself. In sheer beauty of design and competence of modelling the 
terracotta medallion invites comparison with some of the finer of the many cameos 
in which Augustus is represented.” 


63 Beschreibung der antiken Skulpturen zu Berlin, no. 689. 

64 Schefold, Ath. Mitt., 59, 1934, pp. 137-146; Talcott, Hesperia, VI, 1937, pp. 47-49. 

65 T 2425. Height, 0.11 m. Traces of white engobe. 

66 For the type cf. Burr, Terracottas from Myrina, p. 57. 

67 T 2455, 2437, 2436, 2339, 2337, 2427. 

68 T 2454. Height, 0.132 m. 

69 P 18,314. Diameter of medallion, 0.055 m. Fine buff clay covered with thin glaze which has 
fired red on the underside, mottled brown and red on top. On the underside is the merest suggestion 
of a base-ring surrounded by scattered floral ornaments. 

70 Furtwangler, Antike Gemmen, III, pp. 314 ff.; Schweizer, Rom. Mitt., 57, 1942, pp. 97-99. 
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Various Athena types of the fifth century are faithfully reproduced in a number 
of minor terracotta works of the Roman period in a way paralleled by the representa- 
tion of famous statues on Athenian coins of Imperial times. The most popular of 
these revivals is the bust of Athena Promachos, armed with Corinthian helmet, spear 
and aegis. She appears on a dozen or more lamps of the second and third centuries 
found in the Agora as well as on other lamps of the same types from the Athenian 
Kerameikos and from Corinth. One of the finest of these representations occurs 
ona large lamp of the third century found in the Agora in 1939 (Pl. 62, 3). Working 
even in this modest medium and small scale the late craftsman has caught not a little 
of the beauty of the original. 

The Parthenos forms the subject of two closely related pieces which came to 
light in the seasons of 1939 and 1947. One of these (Pl. 62, 1) preserves the face 
and the bow] of the helmet,” the other (PI. 62, 2) gives us the shoulder and the whole 
helmet. The sphinx in the middle and the pegasus on either side of the helmet con- 
form to the normal type; the lesser fauna that sometimes appear above the brow band 
are here entirely omitted as on the Varvakeion statuette. The most interesting variant 
occurs in the treatment of the cheek plate, which is decoratd with a striding male 
figure cradling a club in his left arm; both the Aspasios gem and the Koul-Oba 
medallion which show the cheek piece clearly have a griffin rampant. 

Both the Parthenos pieces may be assigned on the basis of context and workman- 
ship to the third century a.p. That which preserves the face may come from an 
extremely large lamp, more probably from a decorative medallion. The other fragment 
is part of a mould for the making of a medallion in high relief.” The beginning of an 
inscription in the bounding zone is tantalizing: H AOHN[A H TTAPQENO®?; but 
we do not know whether the text was continuous or interrupted below as above. 
Whatever the purpose of these two pieces, they are related to each other in a mechani- 
cal way. Both evidently derive from the same original, but the inscribed piece is shown 
to be the more remote by the greater coarseness of its detail and by its smaller scale 
(ca. 5/6 of the other). 

A third Athena type is represented on a sadly broken fragment of a once magnifi- 
cent lamp, again of the third century (PI. 62, 4)."* The head of the goddess is entirely 


Among the coins one of the better parallels is the fine bronze piece illustrated in Rodenwaldt, Kunst 
um Augustus, p. 5, fig. 1. 

“! See the general study by Pick, “ Promachos des Pheidias,” in Ath. Mitt., 56, 1931, pp. 59-74 
and the additional comments by Pfuhl in Ath. Mitt., 57, 1932, pp Lol 

7 L 3731. Diameter, 0.092 m. Pale buff clay, unglazed. 

® L 3703. Found in 1939. Maximum dimension, 0.084 m. Dark buff clay, unglazed. 

™* T 2376. Found in 1947. Estimated diameter, ca. 0.24 m. 

© That the mould was used for lamp making is ruled out by the absence of any trace of a handle 
in the normal position above the head. The overall diameter, 0.24 m., 1s also excessive for a lamp. 

61,4256. Overall diameter of lamp, 0.185 m.; diameter of inner medallion, 0.112 m. Pale buff 
clay, unglazed. 
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broken away. That she was helmeted is proven, however, by the tip of a crest in the 
field. She wears her aegis, not symmetrically like the Promachos and Parthenos, but 
diagonally in the manner of the Lemnia. She cannot, however, be the Lemnia, for a 
long ringlet falls over the shoulder whereas the Lemnia’s hair is neatly held up by a 
band. The figure medallion is surrounded by an extraordinarily rich frame made up 
of imbricate and braided members interrupted by Amazon shields. A design so delicate 
is likely to have been created for metal and then borrowed by the worker in clay.” 

| From another lamp of the third century comes the delightful scene of Pl. 63, 1.” 
Leander swims vigorously shoreward, guided by Hero who leans out of a window 
high in a crenellated tower and holds a lamp outthrust in her right hand. The story 
is told in much the same terms on the coins of both Sestos and Abydos, the home 
towns of the lovers, as well as on gems and on terra sigillata.” 

The activity of coroplasts in the Agora region in late Roman times was already 
well attested by numerous moulds found in earlier seasons. In the season of 1947 
several more moulds came to light in a mass of rubbish that overlay the floors of the 
Civic Offices and that had evidently been dumped over the terrace of the Middle Stoa 
soon after the Herulian sack of A.p. 267. Among these pieces are moulds for hunting 
scenes and one for a curious assemblage of beasts which became intelligible only 
through the discovery of a more complete replica mould in the area to the west of the 
Areopagus (PI. 63, 2).*° The whole scene now appears as a semi-conical composition 
topped by Orpheus who sits with lyre on knee surrounded by beasts and birds in 
various stages of enchantment. 

From the accumulations that gathered in wells in the third century before the 
Herulian sack of a.p. 267 come not a few terracotta figurines and plastic vases, of 
which two representative examples are here illustrated (Pls. 63, 3; 64). The cloaked 
youth stands near the end of a very long tradition that stretches clear back into the 
Tanagra period.” The gross disparity of the proportions and the dullness of the 
modelling are in some measure redeemed by the effective, impressionistic treatment 
of the features. 

The plastic pitcher ** was moulded in two pieces. Front and back the cylindrical 
body is decorated with labors of Herakles: the Stag and the Stymphalian Birds, the 
two scenes separated by [onic columns, and, less formally, by a tree on one side and 


77 Compare the Hellenistic gold Athena medallions of the Benaki and Stathatou Collections. 
Segall, Museum Benaki, Katalog der Goldschmiede-Arbeiten, no. 36, pls. 13, 14. 

78 [, 4251. Diameter of inner medallion, 0.06 m. 

79 The references are conveniently assembled by Chase, Catalogue of Arretine Pottery in the 
Museum of Fine Arts, Boston, no. 93, p. 89. 

80 T 2507. Height, 0.135 m. 

81 T 2327. Height, 0.215 m. Pale buff clay. Round vent hole between shoulders. 

82 P 17,877. Height, 0.24m. Pale pink clay covered with thin dull red glaze, much of which 


has flaked off. 
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the hero’s equipment hanging from the wall on the other side. The representations 
remind one of those on the famous silver Herakles cups from the House of Menander 
at Pompeii,“ and they doubtless owe something to contemporary works in the nobler 
medium. In this respect our pitcher is to be compared with a large class of relief 
bowls made in the second and third centuries and well represented in the excavations 
both of Athens and of Corinth.“ The shape of our pitcher, particularly the mouth 
and the mouldings, are reminiscent also of mould-blown glass of the period. The 
newly found piece is one of the finest examples of a small series of moulded pitchers 
that have turned up in widely separated parts of the ancient world.” 


PO UDR 


In addition to the vases from various periods that have already been noticed 
above in relation to their contexts, a very considerable amount of pottery dating from 
the Protogeometric period onward was recovered from ancient wells. Only a few 
outstanding pieces will be illustrated here. 

The medium-sized amphora of Pl. 65, 1 comes from a well on the lower slope 
of the Hill of the Nymphs along with a few other pieces of the second quarter of the 
sixth century.** The decoration is confined to base rays, a tongue pattern on the 
shoulder and a chain of lotus buds and flowers on the neck. Though very unassuming, 
the piece is thoroughly pleasing both in shape and ornament. 

In a neighboring well of slightly earlier date was found the curious stand of 
Pl. 65, 2-3.%7 It consists of a drum-shaped upper member supported on a flaring base. 
Between these two members is a diaphragm pierced by a large round hole. The interior 
of the drum is accessible also through an opening with arched top in its side wall. 
The base proper is pierced with a much smaller round opening on each of two sides, 
and it is reinforced at its lower edge by two massive lugs each of which is pierced 
transversely by two small round holes. The walls are very heavy, having an average 
thickness of about one centimeter. 

The stand is decorated in black-figure in a bold, open style. The side with the 
window was apparently regarded as the principal front. On this side the round hole 


*§ Maiuri, La Casa del Menandro, pp. 310 ff., pls. XXV-XXX. 

84 Spitzer, Hesperia, XI, 1942, pp. 162-192. 

*5 Robinson, C. /. A. Robinson Collection, fase. III, pl. XX XIX. A specimen in the Robinson 
Collection at Baltimore is inscribed on the bottom oivodepos. It would seem rash, however, to restrict 
this very general term to pitchers of this shape, particularly since it is applied also to the drunken 
old woman with a lagynos on her lap as represented in a Hellenistic terracotta in the National 
Museum, Athens (’E¢. ’Apx., 1891, pp. 143 ff.). 

8° P 18,348. Height, 0.34m. Broken but complete save for a fragment from the mouth. Cf. 
Archaeology, I, pp. 13-20. 

87 P 18,010. Height, 0.343 m. Pale buff clay, the paint fired to light brown. 
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in the base was flanked by a lion and a siren with a floral ornament below; the 
“ window ” in the drum has a siren to one side, its other side being broken away. On 
the reverse the hole in the base is flanked by a goose on either side while a large floral 
ornament of palmette and lotus fills the wall of the drum. Around the base of the 
drum runs a wavy line; around the foot of the base a row of loops at least on the 
reverse side, the other side being broken away. 

The purpose for which the utensil was intended is puzzling and its interpretation 
is made more difficult by the lack of comparative material. That it was actually used 
is proven by the much worn state of the rim of the drum and of the front part of its 
floor, i.e., just within the window. The elaborate design shows that it was not, like 
so many black-figured stands, intended simply for the support of a round-bottomed 
lebes or the like. That it served as a brazier is ruled out by the absence of any trace 
of burning. 

Faute de mieux, one might associate the stand with psykters (wine-coolers) of 
the black-figured type which consist of an amphora with double walls so arranged 
that the space between the walls could be filled through a spout on the shoulder and 
drained through a small hole in the bottom. To provide for the drainage it would be 
necessary to have the bottom of the psykter raised above the floor and it would be 
desirable also to have the bottom readily accessible for plugging and opening the drain 
hole. Both these conditions are met by our stand. The round openings in the base 
were probably to facilitate handling; the lesser holes in the lateral lugs may have been 
made only to assist the firing of these heavy masses of clay ; they show no signs of wear. 

The double-walled psykters are few in number and appear to be restricted in date 
to a short period, roughly the second quarter of the sixth century, to which period 
we may also assign our stand. The majority of those known, some four, are ‘“‘ Chal- 
cidian ’’; at least two others, however, are of Attic manufacture and one of the two 
was painted by Sakonides.* It is perhaps significant that on three out of the four 
Chalcidian psykters the base rays are omitted as though in anticipation of the lower 
part of the vase being concealed; otherwise base rays are the rule on Chalcidean 
amphorai and hydriai. 

Among the examples of red-figured vase-painting found in 1947 are two frag- 
ments which served as ostraka.*” A ballot cast against Kallixenos is inscribed on the 
interior of a red-figured mug (Pl. 66, 1), attributed by Beazley to the painter of 
Berlin 2286,°° who worked in the late sixth century. The mug was thus made some 


88 Rumpf, Chalkidische Vasen, nos. 109-112; C.V.A. British Mus., III, pl. 25 (B 148); 
Rumpf, Sakonides, p. 27, no. 75; Heydemann, Die Vasensammlungen des Museo Nazionale zu 
Neapel, p. 646, no. 38; Karo, J.H.S., 19, 1899, p. 141. 

89 The following notes on selected red-figure have been prepared by Peter E. Corbett, currently 
holder of the Macmillan studentship in the British School at Athens. 

°° Paralipomena to Attic Red-Figure Vase-Painters [A.R.V.], p. 115: “add as no. 49 bis.” 
A typescript copy of these Paralipomena is deposited in the library of the American School of 
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twenty years before the fragment was used as a vote against Kallixenos, since the 
ostrakophoria with which his name is associated is assigned to the late SOisa eine 
scene on the fragment is a komos; the upper part of a youth is preserved, dancing to 
the right, with his cloak over his left shoulder, his left arm raised, and his right hand 
on his hip. Behind him is the outline of the back of the head and left arm of a second 
figure, with the end of a staff held in the latter’s left hand—a staff, not a lyre, for the 
transverse “ reserved ”’ line is a scratch. We may compare komasts on two cups by 
the same hand, one in Amsterdam, one in Florence.” These comparisons suggest that 
our two figures are moving in opposite directions. Greater unity of composition is 
attained, however, if we suppose our left-hand komast to have resembled the maenad 
in the interior of a cup in Philadelphia * who dances right with her head turned to 
the left and her left arm raised. For comparison with this ostrakon another fragment 
by the same painter “ is illustrated here (Pl. 66, 2). It is part of a similar mug, a 
favorite shape with him, and shows a bearded, garlanded man wearing a himation 
and leaning to the right upon his stick which rests 
under his armpit. 

A vote against Hyperbolos, the last victim of 
ostracism, banished in 417 B.c., is scratched on the 
underside of a red-figured bowl or cup (PI. 66, 3 and 
Fig. 8).°° Within, in a medallion banded by two re- 
served circles, is agoose. The shape presents a problem. 
The foot is plain, heavy and spreading; the fabric too 
thick for a stemless cup. The ringed decoration of the 
underside and the flatness of the floor are paralleled 
in a black-glazed one-handler ** from a contemporary 
well-filling. Although red-figured decoration is not 
customary for one-handlers, it is not unknown,”” and 


Fig. 8. Base of Bowl used as : 
Ostrakon (P 18,495) Scale 1:2 this ostrakon may be from a large and heavy example 


(Drawing by Hazel S. Whipple) of this shape. 


Classical Studies. Inv. P 17,620. Preserved height, 0.05 m.; diameter at rim estimated 0.12 m. 
Mended from four pieces; no relief contour. 

"1 See below, p. 193, where the ostraka found in 1947 are discussed as such. 

*ALRV., p. 113, no. 7: C.V.A, Scheurleer, III, Ib, pl. 8, 4; and AiR.V. p. 124,°ne226; 
(V4. Florence, (11, I, ph 11,-B3: 

MAS, p. 114, no, 223 Ad i, O86, 1904, Dl 35, A. 

* A.RV., p. 115, no. 50: “ unusually careful.’’ Found in 1932. Inv. P 447. Preserved height, 
0.049 m.; width 0.057 m. Dilute glaze for the internal markings, white for the leaves of the garland ; 
the letter kappa in the field neatly incised. 

°° Inv. P 18,495. Diameter of foot, 0.086 m. A single fragment, broken all around; the edges 
of the fracture worn smooth. From the filling of a well in the area west of the Areopagus, along 
with the two oinochoai figured below, Pl. 67. 

*6 Inv. P 19,117; also similar in scale and massive fabric and from like contexts, the one- 
handlers Inv. P 18,912 and P 18,991. 

” Cf. Hesperia, XVI, 1947, pl. XLVII, 4 and 5. 
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The date of the ostracism of Hyperbolos gives us a firm terminus ante quem for 
the painting of the vase. The nature of the picture unfortunately precludes direct 
comparison with other red-figured pieces which have been dated on stylistic grounds. 
Similar birds occur on two squat lekythoi, one in Cracow,” the goose close to ours in 
body and attitude, and one in W urzburg.” There exist other lekythoi,*° more elabo- 
rately decorated, whose similarity in shape suggests an approximate contemporaneity 
with the Cracow and Wiirzburg vases, and so with our piece. The ostrakon may thus 
serve as a check, albeit an indirect one, on the commonly accepted chronology of red- 
figured vases. 

Two oinochoai from the same well-filling as the Hyperbolos ostrakon are illus- 
trated on Pl. 67. The first 7 shows a komos: a wreathed, bearded man dressed in a 
himation walks to the right, his whole pose and every gesture eloquent, and his lips 
parted in song. Behind him follow two youths, with wreaths and fillets: a lyre player, 
his himation round his shoulders and his head inclined forward, absorbed in his music; 
and a nude youth with a torch, an oinochoe, and a hamper on his back. This was the 
standard equipment for dining out.” To judge by the attitude of the leading figure 
on our vase, this is the return from the party rather than the journey to it. A stamnos 
in Rome,’ by Polygnotos, gives us an earlier version of the scene with its succession 
of figures—singer, musician and torch-bearer—in poses similar to ours; there the 
banquet itself is represented on the front of the vase. The style of our picture sug- 
gests a date towards the end of the third quarter of the fifth century. For the drapery 
of our bearded komast we may compare the figure of Erechtheus on a cup by the 
Codrus painter in Berlin.** 

The second oinochoe **” figures activities of the palaestra. In the centre stands a 
male figure, in a decorated himation; his right hand holds a tall staff whose forked 
top identifies him as the trainer. He looks right to a nude male, who faces him with 
a pair of javelins in his left hand, and with his right hand raised in gesture to the 


*% C.V.A. Cracow, Musée Czartoryski, pl. 13, no. 5. 

°° Langlotz, Griechische Vasen in Wiirzburg, pl. 209, no. 588. 

100 Cf. C.V.A. Vienna, pl. 11, no. 7, less developed in shape and described as third quarter of 
fifth century; C.V.A. Hoppin and Gallatin Collection, Hoppin, pl. 17, no. 2; C.V.A. Copenhagen, 
iislepl A167, nor. 

101 Inv. P 18,799. Height preserved, 0.22 m.; diameter, 0.177 m. Much mended; lip, handle 
and fragments of foot and body missing. The glaze of the drawing much worn, especially on the 
leading figure. Partial relief contour on all three figures; white for the fillets and the torch flame. 

102 Compare the two oinochoai, Oxford, C.V.A. pl. 43, 4 and Baltimore, Robinson, C.V.A. 
Deer piel QO, 

a8 4 ka, D2 O/ ©, NO. OF 

S02 A It og Dao HO: 2. 

105 Inv. P 18,800. Preserved height, 0.14m.; diameter, 0.144m. The lower part only is 
preserved, put together from many pieces, the highest point giving the start of the curve of the neck. 
The glaze is much worn above the foot, which is badly chipped. 
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trainer. Between them sits a shaggy dog, looking up at the right-hand figure. To the 
left is another athlete, striding right and raising his lead jumping-weights **” before 
him as he prepares to jump.*” Stylistically our vase should belong to the last decade 
of the fifth century ; the drapery of the central figure on a hydria *” of the same period 
bears some resemblance to that of our trainer. 

The lekythos on Pl. 67, 3, is assigned by Beazley to the Icarus painter." On it 
is the figure of a maenad who stands facing right, wearing a full-sleeved, decorated 
chiton, a himation and a wreath. Her long hair flows down her back; she holds in her 
left hand a large thyrsus. 

A tantalizing fragment of a calyx-krater (Pl. 67, 4), assigned by Beazley to the 
manner of Polygnotus,”’ shows a male figure right, wearing a himation and holding 
a lyre; in front of him are the hand and arm of one holding a sword. Below the sword 
is the corner of a chiton, the inner edge of its broad lower hem being marked by two 
parallel relief lines." The scene is hard to interpret. The death of Orpheus seems 
impossible, since the armed figure is turned away from the lyre-player. In view of 
the stress laid by the tragedians on the fact that Orestes slew Klytemnaistra on 
Apollo’s direct injunction, and in default of other interpretations, one may hazard a 
tentative suggestion that our piece is from a representation of the murder in which 
Apollo’s share in the responsibility is indicated by his presence as an onlooker. 

Plate 68 illustrates six fragments, all but one (no. 3) from the 1947 season. The 
first (Pl. 68, 1) isa fragment of a kylix *” in the ripe archaic style. From the interior 
medallion there survives part of the head of a satyr, looking right. His forehead is 
wrinkled and hide-bound; above his long, sensitive horse’s ear a magnificent wreath 
sits rakishly; in the field above is a kappa, as if for the first letter of kaddés. Behind 
him can be seen part of the reserved line which enclosed the scene. 


196 For the difference in shape between these and stone weights, see Caskey and Beazley, Attic 
Vase-Paintings in the Museum of Fine Arts, Boston, text to pl. VII. 

107 On the position, see the note on an amphora in the Gallatin collection, C.V.A., pl. 54, no. la. 

18 Monumenti Inediti, 1V, pl. 47. 

9 Paralipomena to A.R.V., p. 482: “ Add as no, 18 bis.” Inv. P 17,601. Preserved height, 
to top of handle, 0.142 m.; diameter, 0.069 m. Mended from several pieces; the mouth, neck and 
small fragments from the body missing. On the shoulder, a double row of rays. Partial relief 
contour. White for the wreath, the sprays from the thyrsus and the wine. From a filling over 
bedrock, in the area west of the Areopagus. 

1° Paralipomena to A.R.V., p. 682: “ No. 6 bis.” Inv. P 18,279. Preserved height, 0.079 m. ; 
preserved width, 0.081 m. Mended from three pieces. Relief contour; dilute glaze for the bridge 
of the lyre. The glaze fired red and grey in places. From the filling behind the east wall of the 
Great Drain, in the area west of the Areopagus. 

“1 Compare a vase by Polygnotus, 4.R.V’., p. 677, no. 1; and one by the Niobid painter, 4.R.V., 
p. 419, no. 15, the left-hand hoplite on B. 

™ Inv. P 18,346. Max. dim., 0.044 m. Relief contour. Dilute glaze for the wrinkles on the 
forehead. Purple for the wreath and for the kappa in the field above. From the area west of the 
Areopagus ; mixed context, fifth to third centuries B.c. 
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The second piece (Pl. 68, 2) is also from a kylix;* here we have part of the 
external decoration. The fragment, assigned by Beazley to the Colmar painter," 
bears the head and shoulders of a youth, muffled in his himation, facing left. Before 
him hangs a round, three-footed bird cage, of which we have only the lower right 
corner, with the lower part of the bird. 


The next fragment (Pl. 68, 4) is from a deep, plain-rimmed cup, possibly a 
kantharos.**° A nude girl stands facing, her head turned to the left, a fillet round her 
hair. Her right forearm is raised parallel to the ground: she may have been a bather 
with an alabastron in one hand and a garment, or her boots, in the other.“* A con- 
nection with the late followers of Douris, such as the Euaion painter, has been sug- 
gested by Beazley ;** and for the pose of our figure we may compare a draped woman 
on a cup in the Cabinet des Médailles ** by the Euaion painter himself. 

The laureate head of Apollo, facing right, shown in Pl. 68, 3, comes from the 
hand of the Niobid painter in his early period.** It is of much the same date as his 
hydria in Leningrad.” 

Possibly by the same hand is the figure of Odysseus (Pl. 68, 5) represented on 
a fragment of a closed pot, perhaps a pelike.** An inscription, JSSEY[, near the top 
of the fragment, identifies the well-groomed, bearded figure. He bends forward to 
the left, his right arm extended, his left hand holding both the top of a cross-topped 
stick and the end of a crooked staff which rests on his shoulder. Remains of two 
transverse lines at the extreme preserved point of the staff may indicate where a 
bundle was once attached.” 


48 Iny, P 17,531. Max. dim., 0.051 m. Broken all around. Relief contour. Dilute glaze for 
the bird. From a mixed filling on the north slope of the Areopagus. 

114 Payalipomena to A.R.V., p. 228: “ Add as 26 bis.” 

115 Inv, P 18,604. Preserved height, 0.038 m.; estimated diameter at the rim, 0.110m. Relief 
contour. Dilute glaze for the line at the base of the neck, and pubes; white for the fillet. From a 
fifth-century level in the area west of the Areopagus. For the shape compare the kantharos C.V.A. 
Brussels, III Ic, pls. 5, 6. 

116 Cf, (a later vase) the central figure on the stamnos in Munich, Pfuhl, Malerei und Zeich- 
nung, fig. 564; also the girl on a cup in Oxford, CVA a Ol wok so: 

117 Payalipomena to A.R.V., p. 536: “ Undetermined followers of Douris: add, as no. 28 bis... . 
Recalls the Painter of Louvre CA 1694 and the earlier work of the Euaion Painter.” 

18 4. R.V., p. 530, no. 75. 

119 Paralipomena to A.R.V., p. 420: “ Add as no. 24 bis: early.” Inv. P 16,616. Max. dim., 
0.047 m. Fragment from a bell-krater. Partial relief contour. From a filling dug in 1940 on the 
lowest slopes of the Hill of the Nymphs; context as late as the mid fifth century. 

120 4A RV., p. 423, no. 53. 

121 Paralipomena to A.R.V., pp. 418 ff.: “ It might be a very early work by the Niobid painter.” 
Inv. P 18,538. Preserved height, 0.068 m. A single fragment, broken all around; the fabric rather 
too thick for an oinochoe. Partial relief contour. Dilute glaze for the hair, beard and eyelashes 
and for the markings on the left upper arm. The lettering in white, now faded. 

122 The drapery is puzzling, as are the markings on the left upper arm. The horizontal line 
above the left elbow suggests the end of a short, close-fitting sleeve. The rest of the body appears 
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The hair is too tidy to fit any obvious occasion when we might expect to find 
Odysseus depicted as a wanderer, with his bundle on his back. On his home-coming 
he was transformed into an aged beggar (Odyssey, XIII, 430-435) ; for his secret 
entry into Troy he disfigured himself (Odyssey, IV, 244-245). Another possibility 
which has been suggested is his mission to Skyros. This interpretation is particularly 
tempting since we know that Achilles on Skyros formed the subject of a painting by 
Polygnotus (Pausanias, I, xxii, 6). Later versions of the episode show the moment 
of Achilles’ self-betrayal, either in reaction to a sudden trumpet-call **° or simply from 
the natural attraction of weapons for his heroic spirit.“** In the Pompeian pictures 
Odysseus is shown seizing the detected youth or raising his right hand in triumphant 
recognition. The lack of tension in the pose of our figure and in the extended right 
arm would scarcely accord with either of these actions. However, on the Chertomlyk 
bow-case Odysseus leans on his stick, with his right arm raised in a gesture of display. 
It may be that our vase portrayed an earlier moment in the story, the laying of the 
trap. Odysseus, disguised as a pedlar, with his bundle still over his shoulder, is 
attracting the hero’s attention with some trinket proffered in his extended right hand, 
but the women’s clothes and ornaments and the guilefully added weapons are not yet 
laid out. 

The last of these fragments (Pl. 68, 6) is from an oinochoe.*”> On it we see the 
head of a youth, facing left. Slight traces of drapery over his right shoulder suggest 
that he had a himation. Behind him hangs a bag, before him a writing tablet with a 
round-headed stylus stuck through the strings.*”® The style of the piece places it 
around the time of the Calliope and Washing-painters, thus about the end of the third 
quarter of the fifth century. 


however to be nude, with such details as the collar-bones visible, and moreover the lines which 
survive below the hem of the sleeve appear to indicate drapery falling in vertical folds on either side 
of the arm. It is hard to see how any garment worn beneath the sleeve could give this effect, yet 
the absence of bunched-up drapery at the elbow, and of any continuation of the folds above the 
hem seems to exclude the possibility of a chlamys or himation worn as an over-garment. 

*8 As on the Pompeian wall-paintings: Hermann-Bruckmann, Denkmdler der Malerei des 
Altertums, plates 5 ; 137; p. 189. fig. 55; and the sarcophagus reliefs: Robert, Die antiken Sarkophag- 
Reliefs, Bd. II, plates VI to XX. 

*** As on the Chertomlyk bow-case: Minns, Scythians and Greeks, p. 285, fig. 206. 

“* Inv. P 18,286. Max. dim., 0.062 m. No relief contour. From the filling behind the east 
wall of the Great Drain, in the area west of the Areopagus. 

6 Bone and metal styli which have survived are either plain tapering shafts, or square-ended ; 
see Vanderpool, Hesperia, XV, 1946, p. 335, the examples figured there, and the references cited, 
Representations in vase-painting do however include the round-headed version: compare Orvieto, 
C.V.A., Musei Comunali Urbriy TILT dS pl) 15 ne. 5: Brussels; C. V2 A. TIT I d, pl. 6, no. 1 d; 
Fogg Museum, C.V.A., III I, ple isynow led: Oxctord< G04 pl. 7, no. 2. The care with which 
the round head is drawn on our vase militates against the view that it is merely a simplification, 
to save the trouble needed for the drawing of a small rectangle. One might suggest that it is a 
representation of a type of which no examples have survived, and since the form is better suited 
to metal than to bone, we may perhaps think of this as a bronze stylus. 
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Arretine ware, indeed western sigillata of any sort, is rare in Athens by com- 
parison with a western site or with the Roman colony of Corinth. Yet occasional 
pieces occur in contexts of the Augustan period, and among the examples found in 
1947 are fragments of a krater of Dragendorff’s Form 11 and of first-rate quality.” 
The decoration on the wall of the vase was Dionysiac; the bearded Dionysos himself 
appears with thyrsus in hand while a leafy thyrsus stands in the field (Pl. 69, 1). 

The pottery of the later Roman period may be represented by two pieces found 
at a level of the third century A.D. in a well at the north foot of the Areopagus. One 
of the pieces is a small globular pitcher, coated in its upper part only with thin brown 
glaze, a type of vase exceedingly common in the period (Pl. 69, 2).** The particular 
interest of the present example is the inscription incised on its shoulder: €€a7ys 
Sixavos, i. e., “ fair measure.” The vessel, filled to the brim, holds ca. 890 cubic centi- 
metres, i.e., just short of one quart, U. S. liquid measure. One would gladly take 
the measure, or the tavern keeper, at his word; if, however, this boast be taken at its 
face value, we must be sceptical of another measure of approximately the same period 
which proclaims itself otynpds (sc. Earns) Sixasos, but which holds only 820 cc.™ 

The second piece, from the same well and context as the jug, is a small incense 
burner (Pl. 69, 3).%° When the vessel was heated in mending it gave off the fragrance 
of incense. 

Finally, mention may be made here of three small containers, not of pottery but 
of lead, found at the west foot of the Areopagus, in a Hellenistic context in the filling 
of the Great Drain (Pl. 69, 4).*** About the size of a thimble, they were cast in 
two-piece moulds. Two of them bear inscriptions cast in relief, one “Aprepidepou 
AvKov, the other KAedv(ov?)Axov (sic). On the reverse of the first is a tripod, 
of the second a palm branch, both emblems of victory. Lykion was one of the common 
drugs of antiquity, a decoction with purgative qualities made from the root of a 
buckthorn native to Lycia and Cappadocia. The name in the genitive might be taken 
most naturally as that of the manufacturing druggist; in similar instances, however, 
it was sometimes that of the prescribing physician, and occasionally such little drug 
containers bear the official stamp of the state, no doubt as a precaution against the 
adulteration of drugs that is referred to by Pliny (Nat. Hist., xxvi, 59-61).** 


127 P 18,243. Diameter of rim, ca. 0.19 m. 

128 P 17,499, Height, 0.145 m. 

120 P 928, A jug of much the same scheme but more elongated. A third jug of the same type 
but still more slender (P 10,556) has incised on its neck AIKEO|[. 

180 P 17,529. Height, 0.09 m. Brownish clay covered with white engobe. Traces of burning 
in its bottom. 

181 TL, 853, 854, 904. Height, 0.026, 0.023, 0.024 m. 

182 On the drug trade in antiquity see Rostovtzeff, S ocial and Economic History of the Hel- 
lenistic World, I, p. 241; Wiegand-Schrader, Priene, p. 429. For the references I am indebted to 
Miss Virginia Grace who will deal with the subject in greater detail elsewhere. 
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COINS 


The number of coins found during the season was 3,460, bringing the total for 
the first twelve seasons to about 94,000. Of the season’s finds about one-third came 
from the gravelly filling of the Great Drain to the west of the Areopagus, a Hellenistic 
context, about one-third from late Roman levels in the same general area, the rest 
from various places and contexts. With the exception of an Athenian tetradrachm 
of the fourth century and eight tetrobols of Histiaea in northern Euboea all this 
season’s coins were of bronze. 

Two groups deserve special mention. The eight silver pieces of Histiaea were 
found together in the cistern on the north slope of the Areopagus mentioned above 
(p. 161). They had obviously been held at one time in a purse, but how they reached 
the cistern is not clear, whether they were secreted there deliberately or were thrown 
in by error along with some of the rubbish. All eight are tetrobols, bearing on the 
obverse a female head of maenad or nymph, on the reverse the nymph Histiaea seated 
on the stern of a vessel with a stylis or ship’s ornament in her left hand, a type that 
is assigned to the period ca. 197-146 B.c.*** Our coins show the great irregularity in 
weight, the careless workmanship, and the variety in detail common to this numerous 
series.""* The marked difference in condition suggests a considerable range in date 
within the general period. 

Interesting also as a group are the coins found on the floor of a room in one 
of the large houses on the lower slopes of the Hill of the N ymphs, the same room in 
which lay the marble bust noted above (p. 178). Since the coins lay within a small 
area directly on the floor it may be assumed that they fell from a purse or a money 
box dropped in the confusion that must have attended the burning of the house. The 
55 identifiable pieces have been assigned as follows: Athens, New Style, 1; Athens 
Imperial, 12; Chios, Imperial, 1; Trajan ? (A.D. 98-117), 1; Hadrian (A.D. 117-138), 
2; Sabina, 1; Antoninus Pius (A.D. 138-161), 1; Marcus Aurelius (A.D. 161-180), 1; 
Faustina the Elder, 3; Faustina the Younger, 1; Lucilla, 1: Commodus (AD. tesa 
192), 3; Julia Domna, 1; Julia Maesa, 1; Severus Alexander (A.D. 222-235), 4; 
Maximinus I (a.p. 235-238), 7: Gordian ITI (A.D. 238-244), 4; Philip I (A.D. 243- 
249), 5; Otacila, 2; Trajan Decius (A.D. 249-251), 2: Gallienus (A.D. 253-268), 1,2° 
This sequence, taken in combination with similar series of coins found in other burned 
buildings of the Agora, notably the Odeion, indicates clearly that the destruction was 
caused by the Herulian sack of A.p, 267. 


° Head, Historia Numorum, ed. 2, p. 364; B.M.C., Central Greece . Ixvi; Grose, Fitzwilli 
Museum, McClean Bequest, I, p. 342. »—p ; se, Litzwilliam 


*“* The weights are gr. 1.77, 2.05, 1.60, 1.49, 1.47, 2.05, LOL 2: 
85 For the identification we are indebted to Verna Broneer. 
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OQoarkAkAys 


A great many ostraka were discovered in 1947, five hundred and twenty-four 
in all, nearly as many as in all the previous compaigns put together. All were found 
in the same general area, the deep valley between the Areopagus and the Hill of the 
Nymphs. It will be seen from the table below that most of the new pieces come from 
a single large group consisting of 491 ostraka, the largest ever discovered, and that 
the relatively few remaining pieces come from various other scattered deposits. The 
large group is unfortunately, however, not from a closed contemporary deposit. The 
ostraka were found in an area about six to eight metres across in either direction. 
The deposit from which they came was a metre to a metre and a half deep. It divided 
into three layers, but all three are apparently contemporary, for ostraka with the same 
name appear in all of them and there are several instances where fragments of the 
same ostrakon were found in different layers. Moreover, the pottery found with the 
ostraka in each of the layers contains some pieces, including fragments of red-figure, 
which must be dated in the second quarter of the fifth century B.c. whereas the known 
names on the ostraka are all of persons active in the early part of the century. It is 
apparent, therefore, that the ostraka were not dumped here immediately after the 
ostrakophoria in which they were cast but were originally dumped elsewhere and only 
reached the place where we found them a generation or two later. The very frag- 
mentary condition of many of them suggests the same thing. Therefore, while it is 
probable that all, or at least most of the pieces derive from a single ostrakophoria, 
the point cannot be pressed, for there was ample time for both earlier and later pieces 
to have intruded. Attention may be called to the rather striking fact that in this group 
the ostraka of Kallixenos are almost equal in number to those of Themistokles, 
whereas the latter usually has a large majority. The almost complete lack of Aris- 
teides ostraka, which usually appear in considerable numbers in ostrakon dumps of 
this period, is also noteworthy. 

Among the new ostraka are three unique and tantalizing pieces that bear names 
apparently connected with the great Alkmeonid family. On one of them we read 
Kradioevos Kieorévos, i.e., Kallixenos (?), son of Kleisthenes, probably an otherwise 
unknown son of Kleisthenes the legislator. Another reads “Apurrovipo Kadhuobéves, 
probably a brother of Kallixenos, son of Aristonymos whose name appears frequently 
on ostraka of the late eighties of the fifth century B.c. A third reads Kdwoéves 
"Apiovd|po] and may be interpreted either as Kleisthenes or Kallisthenes, son of 


Aristonymos. 


136 An ostrakon of Hyperbolos and one of Kallixenos, interesting chiefly for the red-figured 
sherds on which they are written, are published above in the section on pottery. The section on 
ostraka has been written by Eugene Vanderpool who is engaged on the definitive study of this 
material in collaboration with Mr. A. Raubitschek and Mr. Rodney Young. 
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Three ostraka of Kimon, son of Miltiades, the first to be found at the Agora, 
are a welcome addition to the collection. One of them is an especially good specimen, 
completely preserved, with the name incised in bold letters through the black glaze 
of a piece of tile (PI. 69, 5). It is interesting to note that the Agora examples have 
the Ionic lambda (in the two cases where this letter is preserved) like the piece found 
in 1937 on the North Slope of the Acropolis.*” In the large group of Kimon ostraka 
found at the Kerameikos ** only the Attic Jambda occurs. 


TABLE OF OstTRAKA FouNpD AT THE AGORA IN 1947 


Large Group Elsewhere Total 
PAeAL MOI Gos VDetalON We. aes eee oo ie fon kee 1 0 1 
Alkibiades Kleiniou Skambonides (the elder)............. 0 1 1 
Aristeides Lysimachou Alopekethen ...............0.00. 4 0 4 
BRE Gaal Of omen ces Msc cia ough de, as ws ee 1 0 1 
Posting ia Gow Uh) Ws eed con Ol ee es oe ck 1 0 1 
ECULTIEUS 80s) (CE) es seeree et genes Hattie eee Pa Le 1 0 1 
HabrouPatrokleous Marathonios wes.) . «est fe 1a lod lk 2 0 2 
Hippokrates Alkmeonidou Alopekethen ................ 36 6 42 
ED DOMtaLeseUUCeria it | emeen erg tet reh gay Ge hye 10 1 11 
Hyperbolos Antiphanous (Perithoides) ................. 0 1 1 
Palla AVEO on nyse yee, Sea tier be Co 4 0 1 1 
Re sthenes eA rictonyanoti ta). ne eee es Ayn de 1 0 1 
Kallixenos Aristonymou Xypetaion ..................... 144 148 
x ose (ea Kleisthenctisia., et eee. 1 0) 1 
unonavinwadow (Laliades) ss see nes ee es ee 0 + 3 
PiciouloseNiocemouml G eager y hoses bts oso Z 0 Z 
Picacuctiess| a) eAretonymot ess oie ee) te 1 0 1 
Kydrokles Timokratous Kriothen ...................... 6 1 ef 
Megakles Hippokratous Alopekethen ................... 2 0 4 
Onomastos Konthyleuste. vi See toe. eee we 1 0 1 
Phaiax Erasistratou Acharneus ........................ 0) 1 1 
Themistokles Neokleous Phrearrios .................... 145 13 158 
Fragments which admit of identification with two or more 
EAS De Aap ita seater Brin Pores Ae Seber ss 7a 115 0 115 
Fragments ‘of unidentified names..)....¢-......0....... 17 1 18 
BOCA pete Stee aN cy ce roe 8 49] 33 524 


(A) Letter forms and circumstances of finding suggest that this Charias was active in the early 
fifth century B.c. He is therefore to be distinguished from Charias Paianieus whose name is 
found on another ostrakon probably to be dated in the second half of the fifth century. See 
the article on ostraka by Eugene Vanderpool to appear shortly in Hesperia, Supplement VITI 

(B) For the name Eretrieus cf. [.G., 1°, 950, 14 and B.C.H., 31, 1907, p. 348; Sundwall, Nach- 
trage, p. 72. ; 

(C) For an early fifth-century Kleiboulos, possibly the same as ours, cf, L.Gs I*, 986, Nilcotienies 
might possibly be identical with the archon of 483/2 B.c. (Aristotle, Ath, Pol - 2257). 


**" Hesperia, VII, 1938, pp. 241-2, fig. 71. 
88'W. Peek, Kerameikos, III, Inschriften, Ostraka, Fluchtafeln, pp. 51 ff. 
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INSCRIPTIONS 


The season’s work yielded some 120 marble inscriptions, which brought the total 
of the Agora collection to 6079. The majority of the season’s finds came from the 
area at the west end of the Middle Stoa. One stele was found re-used as a threshold 
in the Civic Offices, having perhaps been damaged in the Roman sack of 86 B.c. 
Another large fragment of a stele had been used as a cover slab on the drain that ran 
past the end of the Stoa. Many pieces of an inscribed base were incorporated in a 
wall of late Roman date. Still others were found lying at random in the deep and 
much disturbed accumulation in this area. Most of the large inscribed pieces found 
in the region were prytany decrees, naturally enough in view of the proximity of the 
Prytanikon, i.e., the area of the Tholos in which these inscriptions were normally 
erected. Some, however, came from farther afield, among them a small scrap from 
the stele recording the sale of Alcibiades’ chattels, a stone which is known to have 
stood in the Eleusinion at the extreme southeast corner of the excavated area. 

The more important inscriptions of the Greek period are published above by 
B. D. Meritt (pp. 1 ff.) and W. S. Ferguson (pp. 112 ff.). Particularly interesting 
among texts of the Imperial period is a large fragment of a stele of which pieces 
have been found previously in various sections of the Agora and as far afield as the 
south slope of the Acropolis (I 5984). The new piece comes from an early Byzantine 
level to the west of the Areopagus. The whole document comprises a series of official 
letters addressed to the Gerousia of Athens by Marcus Aurelius and Commodus 
regarding various matters such as the cutting of trees and the setting up of imperial 
portraits. The newly found fragment proves that there was at least one and possibly 
two more imperial letters before what had been previously conjectured to be the 
beginning of the text." 

It is a far cry from these imperial rescripts to the private and highly personal 
documents that came from a level of the third century A.D. in a well at the west foot 
of the Areopagus. Here were found seventeen thin tablets of lead, some flat and some 
rolled, all of them inscribed on one face with a sharp point. They are defixiones or 
curse tablets of a type already well represented in the Agora by specimens from a well, 
likewise of the third century, near the southwest corner of the market square. The 
messages are addressed to the divinities of the underworld, usually to Typhon, whose 
curse is invoked against the enemy of the writer. There is a liberal scattering of 
magical names and jumbled lines. 

Two of the defixiones (IL 948 + 949 and 952) refer to a love affair in which 
several persons are concerned. In the first tablet Leosthenes and Pius are cursed 


189 Oliver, The Sacred Gerousia, in Hesperia, Supplement VI, pp. 108 ff., No. 24. 
140 Hesperia, V, 1936, p. 43; VI, 19325 Prose. 
141 The readings are due to Mr. G. A. Stamires who is preparing a study of the defixiones. 
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and delivered to mighty Typhon, so that they may not be able to visit, write to, or talk 
toa certain Juliana, daughter of Marcia. The writer appears to have been in love with 
Juliana and afraid lest Pius or Leosthenes might win her from him. In the second 
tablet some other victim of Juliana’s charms, perhaps Leosthenes or Pius, curses the 
fair Juliana herself because she does not requite his love, and curses also her lover 
Polynicus. Polynicus, therefore, may have been the writer of the first tablet. 


Homer A. THOMPSON 
INSTITUTE FOR ADVANCED STUDY 


CORRIGENDUM 
In Hesperia, XVII, 1948, p. 142, line 1 of no. 3 for Z@vcav read ZOvcev. 


A CROSS-SECTION OF CORINTHIAN ANTIQUITIES 
(EXCAVATIONS OF 1940) 
(PLates 70-88) 


IE THE excavators of ancient Corinth had sought for a small area which would 
afford a relatively complete sampling of the material remains from the site, they 
would probably not have been able to find a better one than that which was excavated 
in 1940 along the east side of the Museum.’ Only about twenty by thirty-four meters 
in extent (Fig. 1) and much disturbed in Classical, Byzantine, and Turkish times, 
the finds from here yet include well-dated groups of many periods. There were several 
pockets of Neolithic and Early Helladic pottery and a fine well-group of the latter 
period, an Early Geometric grave with several vases, an important group of Late 
Geometric and Early Protocorinthian pottery from a well, a great mass of Early 
Corinthian vases from which many fine examples have been added to the rich col- 
lections of the Museum, a well containing late fifth-century and fourth-century pottery, 
terracottas, and lamps, other late fourth-century remains of similar type from a 
cistern, and many objects of Roman, Byzantine, and Turkish date. 

When, in 1940, war interrupted for the third time the excavations at Corinth, 
these important finds from the area east of the Museum, as well as the equally rich 
remains from a Greek kiln of the fifth century B.c. which was excavated that spring,” 
remained unstudied; in fact, there had not even been time to complete the cleaning, 
mending, and inventorying of the large quantity of objects from these two areas before 
the staff had to leave Corinth. When investigations were resumed in the fall of 1946, 
the unfinished work of 1940 was completed. The results of the excavations in the 
area east of the Museum are reported herewith; the excavations at the kiln or “ Tile 
Factory,” will be the subject of a separate report. 

The section dug in 1940 (Fig. 1), an area averaging twenty meters in width 
and 34 meters in length, was bordered on the east by the West Shops and on the 


1 When plans were made for the building of a new museum at Corinth in 1931, the area within 
the limits of the proposed museum was excavated. The general area between the West Shops and 
Temple E had been tested in 1901 and 1905 by trenches XX XIII and XXXIIa, the former running 
northwest from the northeast corner of the podium of Temple E and the latter extending westward 
from the second West Shop (from the north end) and extending well into the area of the present 
museum. In 1931, a trench was dug parallel to the back wall of the West Shops and ten meters 
to the west of it; it was two meters wide and thirty-four meters long. These trenches had all been 
filled in before the areas to the west and east of the museum were investigated further. In 1938 
and 1939 the author cleared an area to the west of the Museum in order to prepare it for land- 
scaping (A.J.A., XLII, 1939, pp. 592-600). The area to the east of the Museum (Fig. 1) was 
excavated the following year to prepare for a proposed addition to the Museum. 

2 4.A., 1940, cols. 205-206. 
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west by the Museum; at the north it ended in a scarp which continued roughly the 
line of the north side of the Museum and to the south it was extended to the line of 
the north side of the central stairway of the West Shops. The excavations were 
begun on March 20 and continued until May 30, with several short interruptions 
caused by the unsettled political conditions. The excavations were supervised by 
John H. Kent, with the assistance at various times of Arthur W. Parsons. GarlyAe 
Roebuck, and Miss Margaret E. MacVeagh (now Mrs. Samuel Thorne) .* 

In his good report written at the close of the excavations, Kent remarks: “ In this 
area the bed-rock seems to be level, but before the site was first inhabited there had 
formed a low hill of pebbly red earth, rising from two to ten meters above bed-rock 
level. The excavated area lies on the east and north slopes of this hill.” The first 
buman occupation of the site is to be dated to the Neolithic period, for along the 
eastern side of the excavated area, in many small pockets that remained undisturbed 
as well as in much disturbed fill, were found quantities of Neolithic pottery of all the 
kinds already well known from the Temple Hill and the area west of the Museum. 
A few small stretches of prehistoric fill still remain undug for future study, but in 
general the area was too disturbed to offer any good stratification. Many of the 
sherds are valuable additions to the already large collection from Corinth, but the 
only Neolithic object of note discovered in this area is a fragment of a figurine which 
was found in one of the small deposits of Neolithic pottery, composed largely of 
Neolithic Urfirnis ware, but including as well some Early Neolithic pottery. The 
description of the figurine follows: ° 


1 (MF8797). Middle Neolithic Terracotta which are the beginning of arm stubs, and a 


Figurine. Plate 70. Preserved height, 0.046 m. 
Preserved width, 0.06 m. 

Upper part of body preserved. Clay reddish- 
buff, slight impurities. The figurine had a tall 


thin slab-like body. At the bottom of the neck 
is a thick clay fillet which knots in back and 
hangs down between the shoulders. Surface 
smoothed and decorated with stripes in Neo- 


lithic Urfirnis glaze on front and back, forming 
rough zigzags ; the fillet about the neck is glazed. 


cylindrical neck, which is broken off near the 
base, sharply slanting shoulders, at the ends of 


Such flat, glaze-painted figurines, which resemble remarkably the typical My- 
cenaean figurines, have only recently been identified in Neolithic context-and the 


J am indebted to Professor Oscar Broneer, in charge of the excavations at Corinth, for 
permission to publish this report. For all of the information concerning the excavation, I have been 
completely dependent on the excellent diaries kept by Dr. John H. Kent, on his report written at 
the end of the excavations, and on his excavation photographs. Both he and Professor Arthur W. 
Parsons spent much time in sorting the finds; some inventorying was done by Miss Margaret 
MacVeagh and it was finished this year by Dr. G. Roger Edwards. The plan of the area (Fig. 1) 
is the work of John Travlos; the other drawings are by Dr. Marian Welker. 

4 Weinberg, Hesperia, VI, 1937, pp. 487-524; A.J.A., XLIII, 1939, pp. 599-600. 

5 The groups of objects found in this area have been lettered A to F and the objects themselves 
numbered consecutively within each group. Isolated finds have not been given letters and have been 


numbered consecutively through the report. 
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only ones published are from Asea (Holmberg, Asca, p. 115, fig. 111, 7-9 and pl. II, 
j-k). Holmberg cites other Neolithic figurines of similar shape from Thessaly and 
Macedonia, some painted but not in Urfirnis technique, and he mentions also another 
example from Corinth, which was found in the St. John’s area in 1938 in a deposit 
which contained only Neolithic Urfirnis pottery (ibid., p. 116, note 1). This figurine, 


hitherto unpublished, is the following: 


2 (MF 8065). Middle Neolithic Terracotta 
Figurine. Plate 70. Preserved height, 0.038 m. 
Preserved width, 0.052 m. 

Upper part of body preserved. Clay buff on 
exterior and orange-buff at core; slight im- 
purities. The figurine had a tall cylindrical 
neck and wide sloping shoulders ending in arm 
stumps. Just below the armpits is an incision 


marking the waist; above it are two pellet 
breasts. The thin body is decorated with lines 
in dark or dilute Urfirnis glaze; there are 
crossed lines between the breasts, parallel lines 
below the breasts, chevrons on the arms, dilute 
wavy vertical lines down the front, back, and 
sides of the neck, diagonal lines over the back 
of either shoulder and a stripe about the waist. 


That the area continued to be inhabited in the Early Helladic period, is shown 
by the many fragments of the typical pottery of the period which appeared, often 
mixed with Neolithic pottery. But besides these broken bits, there is a fine group of 
vases from one of the many wells in the area—Well A, which was clearly in use in 
the third millenium p.c. The shaft was cut through hardpan for a depth of 9.60 m.; 
its section was oval at the top, ca. 1.10 m. X 1.20 m., and its diameter at the bottom 
was ca. 1.00 m. At about 8.50 m. from the top the sides belled out sharply to form a 
small cistern which extended to a depth of 9.30 m.; the main shaft went below this 
some 0.30 m. to form a settling basin. From about 6.00 m. from the top the shaft 
and cistern were lined with a hard water deposit; all down the east and west sides 
of the shaft were cut shallow toe-holds, set only ca. 0.30 m. apart. Except for the 
bottom 0.50 m., the shaft was filled with large field stones and loose brown earth 
containing only a minimum of pottery. The silt at the bottom, however, produced a 
considerable quantity of Early Helladic pottery, consisting mostly of various types 
of water jars and jugs which were certainly from the period of use of the well. 

Besides the eight vases catalogued below, which are typical of Group A, there 
were fragments of many other similar jars. There was at least one jar like Al, 
four like A2, two rather complete jugs like A3 to A5, and the fragments of at least 
a dozen similar jugs, one of which had been covered with black glaze. Larger jars, 
or pithoi, are represented by small fragments belonging to at least three vessels. There 
are small fragments of other common Early Helladic vases, both glazed and unglazed, 
which would not have been used for drawing water. 

The shapes of the vases catalogued below occur elsewhere in Early Helladic II 
and Early Helladic III context and it is likely that the well belongs to the latter part 
of the Early Helladic period, that is, the latter part of the third millenium B.c. At 
such an early period deep wells are uncommon but there are a few other examples, 
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notably one found at the northern base of the Cheliotomylos hill at Corinth.° Here 
the well shaft was cut through solid rock for a depth of 16.50 m.; it had a diameter 
of 1.00m. and there were toe-holds on either side. It was full of Early Helladic 
pottery, much of it similar to that found in the well reported here. The excavators 
of the Athenian Agora have found a large series of wells on the slopes of the Akropolis 
near the Klepsydra, and seventeen of these belong to the Late Neolithic Period.’ Most 
of them are very shallow, but there is one neatly cut shaft which has a depth of 7.70 m. 
Two other wells of the third millenium B.c. were found at Poliochni on Lemnos, one 
with a rectangular, well-built shaft that was about 8.00 m. deep and the other with 
a pentagonal mouth and a cylindrical shaft which was reported preliminarily as having 
been dug for 6.00 m., but apparently was not yet finished.* 

The digging of such wells in the third millenium B.c., if not even earlier in the 
case of the wells in Athens, is a remarkable achievement and illustrates the degree 
of technical accomplishment of these early peoples. Well A, dug vertically through 
hardpan, is not as neatly cut as wells of the first millenium. Cutting the shaft of the 
other Corinthian well (at Cheliotomylos) through rock for 16.50 m. is a much greater 
feat and must have called for long-sustained effort on the part of a group of people 
in possession of a large supply of good cutting tools. The Poliochni wells are both 
lined with squared blocks of stone for their entire depth, and in the case of these two 
wells it is indicated in the very brief preliminary reports that both of them occupied 
the centers of small open squares and so must have been community watering places. 
This is probably to be assumed also for the other wells because of the effort involved 
in making them. They thus confirm what we already know concerning the well- 
established community life of the Early Helladic inhabitants of Greece.’ 


CATALOGUE OF GROUP A 


Al (C-40-351). Large Jar. Plate 70. Height, 
0.315 m. Greatest diameter, 0.335 m. 

Fragments of lip, body, and one handle re- 
stored. Clay greenish-buff at surface and red- 
dish at core, very impure. Slightly convex 
bottom, globular body, small mouth with wide- 
flaring rim, wide band handles set vertically at 
belly. Surface roughly smoothed, unglazed; 
plastic band at belly between upper part of 
handles. 

Large jars of this type are fairly conmon 
in the latter part of the Early Helladic period; 


in fact, most of the jars of similar shape from 
Asine, Tiryns, and Chaeronea that are cited 
below are much larger than our example, but 
two from Chaeronea (Kunze, Orchomenos III, 
pls. II, 1 and III, 1) are about the same size 
as this vase. The Peloponnesian examples from 
Asine (Frédin-Persson, Asine, p. 215, fig. 159, 
Wand 47 pe218) figs 160,15 p.22z; fig 162.01) 
and Tiryns (Miller, Tiryns IV, pl. XI), while 
much larger, all have the same kind of handles 
with plastic band between them. They are 
generally unglazed, but the largest have big 


6 Shear, 4.J.A., XXXIV, 1930, pp. 404-406, fig. 1; Art and Archaeology, XXXI, 1931, p. 155. 
7 Shear, Hesperia, VII, 1938, p. 335; VIII, 1939, p. 221; IX, 1940, p. 297. 
$A. 1932, p. 168; 1933, p. 2455 1934, p. 185. 


9 See Goldman, Eutresis, p. 229. 
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swirls of thin glaze over their surface. Except 
for one jar from Asine, which has a low collar 
for a lid, they have mouths similar to our 
example. The vases from Chaeronea are com- 
pletely glazed and while they have similar mouth 
and handles, they do not have the plastic band 
between the handles. The only examples of 
this shape for which there is good context are 
those from Asine, which are dated Early Hel- 
ladic III. 


A2 (C-40-352). Large Jar. Plate 70. Height, 
0.274 m. Greatest diameter, 0.314 m. 

Large fragments of lip and body and one 
handle restored. Clay dark reddish-buff, with 
many impurities. Bottom lightly convex, body 
slightly biconical with flaring lower part and 
rounded upper section ; low, widely-splayed lip ; 
horizontal cylindrical handles at belly. Surface 
roughly smoothed, unglazed. 

This jar differs from Al in the form of the 
handles and the shape of the rim. This shape 
too has many parallels among vases from the 
Peloponnesos and Central Greece; most closely 
resembling our jar is one from Eutresis (Gold- 
man, Eutresis, p. 118, fig. 159), which is also 
unglazed. From Eutresis there are a few some- 
what larger jars of similar shape which are 
partially glazed (ibid., p. 115, fig. 153, 3; p. 118, 
fig. 157) ; an example from Chaeronea is also 
similar (Kunze, Orchomenos III, p. 21, pl. III, 
2). One large jar from nearby Korakou re- 
sembles our jar except for its neck, which has 
been completely restored (Blegen, Korakou, 
p. 8, fig. 8); the Korakou jar was apparently 
completely glazed. Three jars from Asine are 
very similar to ours (Asine, p. 213, fig. 158, 1; 
p. 215, fig. 159, 3; p. 222, fig. 162, 2), and one 
also has a biconical body; they are entirely or 
partially glazed and all have plastic bands about 
the belly, as did Al. Of two similar jars from 
Tiryns (Tiryns, IV, pl. X, 1-2), one is glazed 
and the other unglazed ; both have plastic bands 
at handle level. The three jars from Asine and 
the three from Eutresis were all found in Early 
Helladic III context; so the date of such large 
jars as Al and A2 would seem to be well estab- 
lished in the last phase of the Early Helladic 
period. 


A3 (C-40-355). Beak-spouted Jug. Plate 70. 
Height, 0.23 m. Greatest diameter, 0.216 m. 

Lip and body fragments restored. Clay buff, 
shading to green and red, somewhat impure. 
Slightly convex bottom, globular body con- 
tracting to short neck, beaked lip; cylindrical 
handle from lip to shoulder with wide, flat 
flange at shoulder attachment. Surface roughly 
smoothed, unglazed. 

There is a beak-spouted jug from Ithaka, of 
greenish-white clay and unglazed, which Heurt- 
ley says may possibly be Corinthian (B.S.A., 
XXXV, 1934-35, p. 19, pl. 6, no. 43) ; another 
unglazed jug comes from Asine (Asine, p. 208, 
fig. 156, 1). Such jugs occur at Zygouries 
among the partially glazed wares (Blegen, 
Zygouries, p. 82, fig. 70; p. 84, fig. 72). From 
Eutresis there is a very crude, unglazed, beaked 
jug (Eutresis, p. 105, fig. 136), but from the 
same site comes one of the finest beak-spouted 
jugs, which is not giazed but has its surface 
coated with a fine slip in the color of the clay 
(ibid., p. 105, fig. 137). Its broad ribbon 
handle widens at the bottom to form a flange 
very similar to that on the Corinthian jugs. 
Farther north the beaked jug appears in Mace- 
donia in Early Bronze Age context (Heurtley, 
Prehistoric Macedonia, p. 182, No. 248; p. 186, 
No. 273; p. 187, No. 275), but nowhere in 
Greece does it seem to be as common as in 
the Troad. Examples from this region have 
been discussed most recently in the publication 
of many found at Thermi in Lesbos (Lamb, 
Thermi, p. 76, fig. 26). The dated examples 
of such jugs from Greece, found at Asine and 
Eutresis, are from Early Helladic IT context. 


A4 (C-40-354). Beak-spouted Jug. Plate 70. 
Height, 0.25 m. Greatest diameter, 0.233 m. 

Lip and body fragments restored. Clay 
greenish-buff, gritty. Shape and surface treat- 
ment same as preceding, except for short deep 
incision along handle at lip end. 


A5 (C-40-357). Beak-spouted Jug. Plate 70. 
Height, 0.212 m. Greatest diameter, 0.191 m. 

Small lip and body fragments restored. Clay 
dark buff with small red spots, poorly levigated. 
Shape and surface treatment same as A3, but 
the fabric is heavier. 
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A6 (C-40-359). Beak-spouted Jug. Plate 71. 
Height, 0.159m. Greatest diameter, 0.142 m. 

Lip and body fragments and handle restored. 
Clay buff, well levigated. Small bottom very 
slightly convex, body slightly biconical with 
wide, rounded shoulders; cylindrical handle 
with flat lower end. Whole exterior and in- 
terior of neck covered with light red to brown 
glaze, much chipped. 

This jug is a smaller and finer version of 
the unglazed jugs catalogued above and was 
probably for “table” use rather than “ kitchen ” 
use. 


A7 (C-40-353). Beak-spouted Jug. Plate 71. 
Height, 0.212 m. Greatest diameter, 0.151 m. 
Body fragments and handle restored. Clay 
buff, not well levigated. Bottom slightly con- 
vex, body slightly biconical with wide shoulders ; 
high neck and cutaway beak; band handle with 
a ridge along the top. The whole of the ex- 
terior and the interior of the neck covered with 
a matt black glaze which is somewhat chipped. 
The essential difference between this jug and 
the preceding ones is that the spout is not 
drawn out to a pointed beak, but is truncated. 
The jug has a higher neck, more sharply sepa- 
rated from the body of the vase than in the 
preceding examples. The spout rises very high 
and its underside is almost straight, while the 
lip has a strong curve to the point where it is 
cut off, These features, together with the ridge 
on the band handle, suggest that the vase might 
have been made in imitation of metal work. 
There are numerous parallels for this jug 
with a cutaway beak. Some of the first ever 
found were discovered in 1896 in rock-cut 
tombs at Corinth (Heermance and Lord, A.J.A., 
I, 1897, pp. 318-322). All but one of these 
(no. II, 5) is unglazed; a few have the ridge 
across the top of the handle, including no. IT, 5, 
which is very similar to our jug. One partially 
glazed jug from Zygouries has a shape much 
more like the preceding jugs than like this one, 
except for its long, cutaway beak (Zygouries, 
p. 84, fig. 71). Two such jugs occurred in an 
Early Helladic III deposit at Asine, one slipped, 
the other glazed, and both with imitation rivets 


on the handles (Asine, p. 214, fig. 158, 6-7). 
The several examples from Tiryns (Tiryns, IV, 
peal, pis. Vid; VIIL> 1X, 4) comprise slipped, 
partially glazed and glazed wares, and again 
almost all of them have either pellets or bands 
at the upper end of the handle. In connection 
with these Peloponnesian examples, it is in- 
teresting to note that the same kind of cutaway 
beaked spout and broad band handle are some- 
times set on a large jar of the type of A2, pro- 
ducing a sort of hydria (Asine, p. 215, fig. 159, 
6; Tiryns, IV, pl. X, 3; Orchomenos, III, pl. 
IV, 2-3). The jug type itself occurs in Mace- 
donia (Heurtley, Prehistoric Macedonia, p. 176, 
no. 211, and probably also p. 168, nos. 174 and 
175) and, like the preceding jugs, is a common 
shape in the Troad (Thermi, p. 75, fig. 26, Jugs 
3 and 4). Dated examples belong again to the 
Early Helladic III period. 


A8 (C-40-360). Bowl on high foot. Plate 71. 
Height, 0.171 m. Greatest diameter, 0.185 m. 

Fragments of body and base restored. Clay 
buff to reddish-buff, some impurities. Widely 
splayed foot with curved transition to high- 
flaring body, contracting slightly to simple, 
rounded lip; four wavy plastic bands set just 
below and along lip. Surface roughly smoothed, 
unglazed. 

Very similar bowls have been found in the 
well at Cheliotomylos mentioned above (Shear, 
AJ.A., XXXIV, 1930, p. 405) and the shape 
also occurs in two bowls from Ithaka, both of 
which were glazed and one of which had plastic 
knobs below the rim (Heurtley, B.S.4., XX XV, 
1934-35, p. 18, nos. 18-19, pl. 4). Two un- 
glazed bowls on high feet were found in Early 
Helladic II context at Eutresis, but their bases 
are not as high as in the Corinthian examples 
(Eutresis, p. 103, fig. 131). A much larger 
bowl on a stand of very similar shape was 
found at Corinth (Weinberg, Hesperia, VI, 
1937, p. 520, fig. 40) and from Zygouries there 
is a small goblet with a very high foot (Zy- 
gouries, p. 125, fig. 117). Only the bowls from 
Eutresis come from datable context and this is 
Early Helladic II. 
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After the Early Helladic habitation of the area, there are no remains of settle- 
ment until the beginning of the Geometric period, early in the ninth century B.C, The 
area produced the remains of two, or perhaps three, graves of the Geometric Period, 
only one of which was well preserved and contained notable objects. This grave had 
been partially disturbed when its northeast corner was cut off by the back wall of the 
West Shops, but the rest of it remained intact. The grave consisted of a large rect- 
angular cutting in hardpan, 2.50m. X 1.80 m., oriented roughly north-south and 
within it a smaller rectangular cutting 1.15 m. X 0.80 m. and 0.60 m. deep, in which 
was the burial. This smaller rectangle was covered by a large stone slab, 1.20 m. 
X 0.80 m. and 0.10 m. to 0.20 m. thick. The corpse, apparently of a man, had been 
laid in the grave on its back with its head to the south. The legs were probably drawn 
up, but they had collapsed and lay on their sides. On one finger was found a large 
bronze ring (B8) ; an iron knife blade (B9) was beside the right shoulder and close 
to it was found what seems to be an iron arrowhead (B10). 

The four oinochoai (B1-4) and the skyphos (B7) were all found on the shelf 
about the inner covered rectangle, on which, along the west side of the grave, was 
also found an iron spearhead that had almost completely disintegrated. At the south 
end of the larger rectangle, an oval pit, ca. 1.00 X 0.45 m., had been dug and in it 
were found the lekythos (B5) and the coarse aryballos (B6). The earth in the pit 
contained a few fragments of small bones, which may have been from a separate 
burial of a child. Such a child burial is paralleled at Corinth among the Geometric 
graves found in 1937, at the end of one of which, Grave D, there was a niche, sepa- 
rated from the grave proper by a stone slab, in which were the bones of an infant 
and an oinochoe.”” 

The five decorated vases from the grave are among the simplest in the Corinthian 
Geometric series, employing only those decorative motives which were in use very 
early in the ninth century B.c. The shapes, too, are of the early globular type rather 
than the later ovoid form; in fact the lekythos B5 has a shape which elsewhere is 
known only in the Protogeometric Period. The combination of shapes and decoration 
suggests that this group must date early in the ninth century B.c. 


CATALOGUE OF GROUP B 


B1 (C-40-343). Oinochoe. Plate 71. Height, 
0.234 m. Greatest diameter, 0.162 m. 

Whole. Clay buff; fabric hard. Low ring 
base; high bulbous body with wide shoulders 
curving into high cylindrical neck; trefoil lip; 
band handle lip to shoulder. Glaze light red to 
dark brown, somewhat chipped. Wide reserved 
zone on front of neck decorated with one stripe 


above, two stripes below and three parallel 
zigzag lines between upper and lower stripes. 
Handle decorated at the top with a panel con- 
taining a large X; below this are eight hori- 
zontal stripes. 

The shape of this oinochoe is very similar to 
that of another early Geometric oinochoe found 
at Corinth (Weinberg, Corinth, VII, 1, p. 10, 


0 Morgan, AcJ.4., X11, 1937; 01 O40, ply oll es 
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no. 25, pl. 3), but while the neck of the latter 
is undecorated, several other examples found 
with it have the same zone filled with zigzags, 
as on our vase. The motive was common in 
Corinth during the ninth century (ibid., pls. 
4-6, 9-11; see bibliography p. 11, no. 28). 


B2 (C-40-342). Oinochoe. Plate 71. Height, 
0.231 m. Greatest diameter, 0.167 m. 

Lip partly broken, one chip missing. Clay 
reddish-buff, sandy; fabric hard. Wide, low 
ring base; globular body with high, sloping 
shoulders curving into high, cylindrical neck; 
trefoil lip; band handle lip to shoulder. Fine 
red-brown to black glaze; reserved zone on 
front of neck with two stripes above and below 
and four parallel zigzag lines between; three 
reserved bands on body of vase with two 
stripes in each; seventeen horizontal stripes on 
handle. 

Several other oinochoai found at Corinth are 
similar to this in both shape and decoration 
(Corinth, VII, 1, pls. 4, no. 30; 5, no. 31; 9, 
no. 57; 11, no. 71). The system of decoration 
differs from that of B1 in the multiplication of 
the reserved and striped bands about the body 
of the vase, a tendency which grows steadily 
throughout the Geometric Period. The number 
of separate bands on the body is never more 
than four, for later, wide sections of the body 
of the vase, a half or more, are reserved and 
striped. The decoration and shape of this 
particular vase would place it among the pottery 
of the ninth century. 


B3 (C-40-341). Oinochoe. Plate 71. Height, 
0.265 m. Greatest diameter, 0.182 m. 

Badly broken; several body fragments re- 
stored. Clay grayish-buff, sandy; fabric hard. 
Low ring base, high ovoid body with wide 
shoulder curving to high, concave neck; trefoil 
lip; band handle lip to shoulder. Black glaze, 
mostly chipped off; reserved band about belly 
filled with two stripes and zigzag in pale glaze 
between them; fifteen horizontal stripes on 
handle. 

The jug is almost identical with another 
found earlier at Corinth (Corinth, VII, 1, p. 


10, no. 23, pl. 3), which belongs to a group of 
pottery of the early ninth century. The ex- 
tremely simple decoration occurred at Corinth 
already in the early Protogeometric Period 
(ibid., pl. 1, no. 4) but it does not seem to have 
lasted far into the early Geometric Period of 
the ninth century. 


B4 (C-40-344). Unglazed Oinochoe. Plate 72. 
Height, 0.291 m. Greatest diameter, 0.25 m. 

Piece of lip and small body fragments missing. 
Clay buff on surface and gray at core, some- 
what impure. Very low base with flat bottom ; 
globular body with wide shoulder, low cylindri- 
cal neck, trefoil lip; band handle lip to shoulder. 
Surface roughly smoothed and coated with fine, 
light buff clay. On handle and running a little 
below it are very irregular, roughly vertical, 
incised lines. 

The shape of this oinochoe can be paralleled 
in Corinthian glazed ware of the ninth century 
(Corinth, VII, 1, pl. 10, no. 67; pl. 11, Oino- 
choe from Megara). While there are several 
coarse hydriai from this period, this is the only 
large unglazed Corinthian oinochoe of Geo- 
metric date that I know of. 


B5 (C-40-346). Lekythos. Plate 71. Height, 
0.102 m. Greatest diameter, 0.076 m. 

Small fragments of lip and body missing. 
Clay light buff, well levigated. Low ring base, 
ovoid body, small high cylindrical neck, widely 
flaring round lip, band handle lip to shoulder. 
Fine reddish-brown glaze, somewhat chipped ; 
reserved band about belly filled with two stripes ; 
nine horizontal stripes on handle. 

This lekythos is, as far as I know, unique in 
Geometric context, for its shape is that of a 
common Protogeometric type especially well 
known in Attica. From the Athenian Kera- 
meikos come numerous sub-Mycenaean and 
Protogeometric examples (Kraiker and Kubler, 
Kerameikos, I, pls. 12-15, 30, 36-37, 62, 65, 67; 
Kerameikos, IV, pls. 16-19) which illustrate 
the development of the shape through the tenth 
century B.c. Many more Protogeometric ex- 
amples come from the Athenian Agora (Hes- 
peria, V, 1936, p. 24, fig. 22; VI, LOS Tp o07; 
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fig. 30). Most of these differ from our example 
in the decoration of the shoulder, which in the 
Protogeometric lekythoi is reserved and filled 
with geometric ornament, except for four ex- 
amples froma grave in the Kerameikos (Kera- 
meikos, IV, pl. 19) which is dated to the end 
of the Protogeometric period (ibid., p. 23), and 
in the shape of the foot, which is rather high 
and splayed in the earlier vases. However, 
there is one Protogeometric lekythos from the 
Athenian Agora (Inv. No. P6850) which has 
a low ring foot similar to that on our jug, while 
two of the lekythoi from the Kerameikos have 
a foot which approaches the Geometric form. 
Our lekythos would seem, then, to be an adapta- 
tion of a Protogeometric type with the foot and 
manner of decoration changed to suit the new 
style. As such, it must belong to the very begin- 
ning of the Geometric Period. 


B6 (C-40-347). Coarse Aryballos. Plate 71. 
Height, 0.072 m. Greatest diameter, 0.066 m. 

Small chip missing from lip. Clay greenish- 
buff, very impure; fabric hard. Irregular globu- 
lar body without base; low, small cylindrical 
neck; wide-flaring, round mouth; band handle 
lip to shoulder. Body only roughly smoothed. 
Unglazed. 

Such small, coarse aryballoi occur in Proto- 
geometric groups at Corinth (Corinth, VII, 1, 
pl. 2, nos. 16-18) and they continued to be made 
throughout the Geometric Period (ibid., pls. 9, 
no. 51; 10, no. 66; 14, nos. 89-96). 


B7 (C-40-345). Skyphos. Plate 71. Height, 
0.067 m. Diameter of lip, 0.113 m. 

Whole. Clay buff, fabric hard. Low ring 
base, high flaring body with slight contraction 
to low, splayed lip; horizontal cylindrical han- 


dles. Glaze red-brown to black on interior and 
exterior except for reserved zone between han- 
dles with two stripes in each zone. 

The shape of the skyphos is similar to those 
reported in Corinth, VII, 1, p. 17, nos. 59-60, 
pl. 10; the very simple decoration occurs on the 
earliest Geometric skyphoi (ibid., pl. 7, no. 39; 
pl. 8, no. 43). 


B8 (MF 8812). Bronze Finger-ring. Plate 72. 
Width, 0.017 m. Greatest diameter, 0.028 m. 
Ring badly corroded, not cleaned. Wide, 
thick band, still on finger bone. 
Such heavy bronze rings are rather common 
in the Geometric Period, many of them coming 


from the Argive Heraeum (Waldstein, Argive 
Heraeum, I, pl. XCI). 


B9 (MF 8813). Iron Knife-blade. Plate 72. 
Preserved length, 0.115 m. 

End of blade missing, preserved part broken 
into two pieces ; badly corroded and not cleaned. 
Blade curved; at one end a section 0.023 m. 
long for attachment of handle with single iron 
rivet; bits of wooden handle still adhering to 
blade. Thick corrosion beyond handle may be 
due to sheath. 

Curved iron knives were found in Schiff’s 
grave on Thera (Dragendorff, Thera, II, p. 
304, fig. 491g), in two graves in the Athenian 
Agora (Young, Hesperia, Suppl. II, p. 49, no. 
XI; p. 94, no. XIX; p. 104, fig. 73), and at 
Eleusis (Eg. *Apy., 1889, col. 181-2, fig.) ; all 
of these are of late Geometric date. 


B10 (MF 8814). Iron Arrowhead(?). Plate 
72. Preserved length, 0.045 m. Badly corroded, 
not cleaned. Form originally triangular. 


Another grave, probably of Geometric date, was found a short distance to the 
west of the first one. It consisted of a roughly rectangular cutting dug into hardpan 
for a depth of 0.60 m. and measuring ca. 1.60 m X 0.80 m. Its west side was formed 
by a loosely built wall of rough stones ca. 0.60 m. thick. The grave was oriented almost 


exactly north-south and the skeleton lay on its side in 


a crouching position. Besides 


the skeleton, the grave contained at the north end a large coarse aryballos very similar 
to, and even slightly larger than, the one shown in Corinth, VII, 1, pl. 14, no. 89 
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and, at the south end, two small coarse aryballoi like those found together with no. 89. 
Such aryballoi are not closely datable, but the fill above the grave contained a few 
fragments of late Geometric pottery and hence the grave is probably to be dated in 
the eighth century B.c. 

It is possible that there was another grave to the south of this one which also 
had a stone wall on one side, but a pit had later been dug into it and the area is too 
much disturbed to make the existence of the burial certain. 

A well to the north of the building at the south end of the area, probably filled 
as late as the sixth, or even fifth, century B.c., contained a small, mixed lot of fine 
pottery and much badly shattered coarse ware. Among them were the following 


interesting fragments: 


3 (C-40-453). Amphora Fragment. Plate 72. 
Preserved width, 0.223m. Preserved height, 
0.175 m. 

Section at handle-level preserved, badly 
broken. Clay buff, well levigated. Handle zone 
divided into large square panels, separated by 
vertical band filled with horizontal zigzags ; 
each panel filled with four concentric, compass- 
drawn circles, inner circle containing large cross 
with corners filled by chevrons. In corners of 
panel are stars; row of dots across panel above 
circles. Horizontal stripes above panel, number 
unknown; four stripes below panel and above 
wide band containing row of pointed leaves 
with hatched centers; more stripes below. 

I have not been able to find any parallel for 
the combination of motives represented on this 
fragment, although the separate motives appear 
in both Attic and Cycladic Geometric fabrics. 
One large amphora from Thera, said to be 
Attic (Dragendorff, Thera, II, p. 18/7 iee: 
379a), has a handle zone very similar to that 
of our fragment, but the minor zone is simply 
hatched. Another Attic amphora from Thera 
(Pfuhl, 4.M., XXVIII, 1903, p. 179, Beil. 
XXIV, 3) is very similar except for the central 
panel, which contains a maeander; the minor 
zone contains a flame pattern. An Attic am- 
phora found at the Dipylon (Kahane, 4.J.4., 
XLIV, 1940, pl. XXIII, 3) also combines 
maeanders and circles in the handle zone and 
has a flame pattern in the minor zone. None 
of these amphoras carries the leaf pattern, but 
st does occur on the great Attic amphoras and 
craters (ibid., pls. SOX Ve Xo) atid, itors 


coimmon on small Attic vases of the Late Geo- 
metric teriod (Young, Hesperia, Suppl. IT, p. 
3h fig, 18: pa83, fe.55; p84 ahies.96)> Lhe 
panelled handle zone with circular filling in the 
panels is common on Cycladic geometric vases 
(Délos, XV, pls. XV-XVI, XVIII, XXX, 
XXXVI? Thera, t1,p. 17, figs: (1212, p230, 
fig. 81; p. 39, fig. 122a; p. 41, fig. 132; p. 44, 
figs. 141-142; p. 47, fig. 152; p. 54, fig. 178; 
p. 58, fig. 199; p. 62, fig. 213; A.M., XXVIII, 
1903, Beil. II, X), but on none is the pattern 
as similar to ours as are those on the Attic 
examples cited above. Again, the leaf pattern 
does not occur with the circles, but it is found 
on small Cycladic vases (Délos, XV, pl. 
XX XIII; Thera, II, p. 47, fig. 153). The evi- 
dence of design would suggest that the frag- 
ment may be Attic, but the fabric favors rather 
a Cycladic provenience. 


4 (MF 9038). Terracotta conical loomweight. 
Plate 72. Height, 0.048 m. Greatest diameter, 
0.059 m. 

Top gone. Clay light buff, grayish at core; 
well levigated. Flat bottom, lightly convex 
sides; trace of beginning of suspension hole 
along break. Surface well smoothed, decorated 
with horizontal stripes in brown to black glaze ; 
seven stripes on preserved part. 

From its provenience, the loomweight could 
date anywhere from the Late Geometric Period 
to the sixth century, but the technique is exactly 
that of the late linear geometric pottery of the 
eighth century B.c. and it is probably to that 
period that this loomweight should be assigned. 
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To the end of the Geometric Period belongs the pottery from Well C, a circular 
shaft with a diameter of 1.05 m. which remains unusually constant throughout its 
depth of 10.10m. The shaft was cut in hardpan for 9.20 m. and below this in the 
underlying conglomerate; very shallow toe-holds were cut into the east and west sides 
of the shaft at intervals of about 0.60 m. The shaft was lined with a water deposit 
for about six meters from the bottom, but the well is now dry. 

Throughout the depth of the well the fill produced quantities of potsherds, always 
with a great preponderance of coarse pottery. Most of the vases which mended fairly 
well have been catalogued below, forming a representative group. Some of them are 
duplicated many times among the more fragmentary remains and the number of such 
duplicates will be listed for each item in the catalogue. The pottery from this well 
resembles strongly that in two groups which have already been published in Corinth, 
VII, i, nos. 103-115, from a pithos discovered in excavating for the museum, only a 
short distance to the west of our well, and nos. 116-134 from a well in the Agora 
South-Central area. In the latter group occur already the zone of rays on the shoulder 
or at the base, a motive unknown in our present group. In fact, the only sign of 
orientalizing influence in our group is the fine decorative motive on the oinochoe C3, 
which is still so angular in character and is accompanied by such simple geometric 
patterns on the rest of the vase that the oinochoe itself, and consequently the group 
as a whole, need not be dated much later than 725 B.c. and belongs in general to the 
third quarter and early fourth quarter of the eighth century B.c. 


CATALOGUE OF GROUP C 


C1 (C-40-452). Krater Fragment. Plate 72. 
Preserved height, 0.206 m. Greatest diameter, 
0.27 m. 

About one-third of body preserved, badly 
broken. Clay buff, well levigated. High-flaring 
body with slight shoulder contraction, offset 
low concave rim, horizontal rolled handle rising 
at an angle from the shoulder, joined with rim 
by broad band handle. Rim zone decorated with 
groups of eight vertical zigzags, below this four 
stripes and then handle zone divided into 
triglyphs and metopes. Five triglyphs, each 
formed of seven vertical stripes ; metopes beside 
handles filled with seven concentric arcs bend- 
ing towards handles; next pair toward center 
filled with six horizontal zigzag lines; left one 
of center metopes has large X with small zigzag 
above and below; right one seems to have a 
head of a ram facing right, but this is very 
indefinite as only a faint impression is left. 


Upper two-thirds of body striped, lower third 
glazed except for narrow reserved stripe at 
center of zone. 

This fragment is part of a krater of a shape 
which is particularly well represented among 
the Late Geometric pottery from the North 
Cemetery at Corinth (Shear, 4.J.A., XXXIV, 
1930, p. 413, fig. 7; Platner, Art and Archae- 
ology, XXXI, 1931, pp. 156-157, figs.) and in 
one fine example from Delphi (Weinberg, 
A.J.A., XLV, 1941, p. 33, fig. 5). One of the 
kraters from the North Cemetery (Art and 
Archaeology, XXXI, 1931, p. 156, fig.) has the 
same decoration on the rim, the same arrange- 
ment of the decoration of the handle zone, 
including the filling of horizontal zigzags in 
some of the metopes, and the same treatment 
of the body. Such vases are among the finest 
products of the linear Geometric style, which 
began in the mid-eighth century B.C. 
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C2 (€-40-361). Krater. Plate 72. Height, 
0.257 m. Greatest diameter, 0.271 m. 

Large lip and body fragments restored. Clay 
buff, well levigated. Low ring foot, high- 
flaring body with slight shoulder contraction, 
offset rim flaring slightly, horizontal band 
handles. Reddish-brown to black glaze on in- 
terior and on exterior except for reserved hour- 
glass at center of each handle zone. Hori- 
zontal stripes in white paint around body above 
and below handles, vertical lines between them 
alongside handles; and between vertical lines, 
about one-third way down the handle zone, 
another horizontal stripe. Another single hori- 
zontal white stripe about at mid-body, one near 
base and one on interior at bottom of rim. 

I know of no other krater of the same shape 
and decoration. The shape is apparently de- 
rived from that of late Geometric kraters such 
as those shown in 4.J.A., XLV, 1941, p. 31, 
fig. 1b and p. 33, fig. 4, but our example is more 
elongated and less rotund, following the ten- 
dency of the late eighth century that saw a 
similar development from skyphos to kotyle. 
The further development of the shape can be 
seen in kraters nos. 116 and 135 in Corinth, 
VII, i. The system of decoration is the same 
as that common on the earliest kotylai from 
Corinth (cf. especially Corinth, VII, i, pl. 16, 
noms lo pie l/s nostizo) -athe Use 0f white 
paint for the simplest linear decoration must 
have begun early in the last quarter of the 
eighth century. 


C3 (C-40-362). Oinochoe. Plates 72, 73, 
and 74. Height, 0.315m. Greatest diameter, 
0.187 m. 

Body and small lip fragments restored. Clay 
buff, well levigated. Low ring foot, ovoid body 
with rather flat shoulders; high, concave neck, 
flaring slightly towards top, trefoil lip, band 
handle lip to shoulder. Covered with reddish- 
brown to black glaze, somewhat chipped, and 
decorated with the following designs in white 
paint: horizontal stripe at top and bottom of 
neck, stopping at handle in back and joined 
by vertical white stripe at either side of handle; 
on front of neck two vertical stripes joining 


horizontal stripes and between them a simple 
meander running vertically ; another horizontal 
stripe on both sides between vertical stripes 
and ca. 0.02 m. below stripe at top of neck, con- 
nected with the latter by three short vertical 
lines ; two horizontal lines on handle. On body, 
single horizontal stripe at bottom of handle, at 
mid-body and ca. 0.03 m. above base. Between 
the two upper lines is a large white floral design 
on the front of the vase and a large triangle 
on the back below the handle, with its base on 
the line about mid-body. The floral design con- 
sists of two trefoil arrangements made of tri- 
angular leaves, above and below, and on the 
sides two spirals contiguous at the point where 
the trefoils meet and then curving down to meet 
the base line away from the bottom trefoil. 
While much of the white paint is gone, the 
impression on the glaze is clear and the design 
unmistakable. 

This oinochoe is most interesting for the un- 
usually bold use of white paint at so early a 
period, for it was commonly employed for only 
the simplest geometric designs. The designs 
themselves are not common and even the simple 
maeander on the neck is not often to be found, 
though it does occur on a ring-vase from Cumae 
(Mon, Ant., XXII, 1913, pl. XXXIX, 2). 
Strangely enough, the other designs are also 
paralleled only at Cumae on vases decorated 
in black on white. The large floral design on 
the front of our oinochoe is almost identical 
with that on an oinochoe from Cumae (Plate 
73; ibid., pl. XXXI, la), the only difference 
being that on the Cumae jug the spirals curve 
in to meet the bottom trefoil, while on ours 
they end on the base line some distance apart 
from the trefoil. Again, the large triangle on 
the back of our vase is like that on another 
oinochoe from Cumae (ibid., pl. XXX). The 
Cumae oinochoai have often been republished, 
most recently by Payne in Protokorinthische 
Vasenmalerei, where they are dated in the 
second half of the eighth century. The develop- 
ment of the floral design on the Cumae vase 
and on our oinochoe can be seen on a jug from 
Arkades in Crete (Annuario, X-XII, 1927-29, 
p. 369, fig. 485) and on a fragment from 
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Corinth (Corinth, VII, i, pl. 17, no. 129), which 
date from the end of the eighth century. This 
early use of white paint for large designs is 
paralleled, as far as I know, only on another 
Corinthian vase, the fine krater from the North 
Cemetery which is decorated with large white 
snakes (4.J.A., XXXIV, 1930, p. 411, fig. 5). 
Young dates this krater to the end of the eighth 
century (Hesperia, Suppl. II, p. 217, note 2). 
From this well there are fragments of another 
black-glazed trefoil oinochoe decorated with 
white paint. 


C4 (C-40-363). Oinochoe. Plate 75. Height, 
0.25 m. Greatest diameter, 0.168 m. 

Small body fragments, much of lip and all of 
handle restored. Clay greenish-buff, well levi- 
gated. Low ring foot, squat ovoid body; tall, 
thick cylindrical neck, trefoil lip, band handle 
lip to shoulder. Black glaze on lip and wide 
band on lower part of body; rest covered with 
horizontal stripes except for zone on upper part 
of neck with horizontal zigzag and other zone 
just below handle on shoulder filled with alter- 
nating groups of five vertical lines or five verti- 
cal zigzags. 

The neck of this oinochoe is unusually thick. 
Its decoration consists of the simplest geometric 
motives and the vase need not date later than 
the third quarter of the eighth century. (Cf. 
Johansen, Les vases sicyoniens, pl. VII, 1-2). 


C5 (C-40-447). Oinochoe. Plate 75. Pre- 
served height, 0.112m. Greatest diameter, 
0.148 m. 

Lip, neck, and handle missing; large body 
fragments restored. Clay buff, well levigated. 
Low ring foot, ovoid body. Lower part of body 
glazed, upper part striped horizontally except 
for reserved band on shoulder filled with groups 
of vertical zigzags or straight lines. 

Very similar to C4, except that the glazed 
band on the lower body is wider. From the 
well there are fragments of two more similar 
oinochoai. 


C6 (C-40-448). Oinochoe. Plate 75. Pre- 
served height, 0.175m. Greatest diameter. 
0.129 m. 


Lip, handle and fragments of neck missing ; 
large body fragments restored. Low ring foot, 
tall ovoid body, high cylindrical neck. Exterior 
covered with reddish-brown glaze except for 
wide reserved zone about mid-body in which 
are three horizontal stripes. 

The system of decoration is extremely simple 
for this period and harks back to that on the 
earliest Geometric oinochoai such as BI. 


C7 (C-40-364). Oinochoe. Plate 75. Height 
with handle, 0.21 m. Greatest diameter, 0.166 m. 

Lip and body fragments restored. Clay buff, 
well levigated. Low foot with flat bottom, 
squat ovoid body, low wide cylindrical neck, 
trefoil lip, band handle rising above lip and 
curving down to shoulder. Covered with red 
to black glaze, much chipped; horizontal single 
white lines about top and bottom of neck, 
around body of vase at base of handle, mid- 
body, and near base; swastika in white paint 
on front of shoulder. 

The rather unusual shape of this oinochoe 
has already been discussed in connection with 
a very similar jug published in Corinth, VII, i, 
p. 41, no. 130, pl. 17; the latter is decorated in 
a manner resembling that of C6 instead of with 
white paint. A Corinthian fragment very much 
like our jug in shape and decoration came from 
an early deposit in the Athenian Agora (Burr, 
Hesperia, II, 1933, p. 557, fig. 15, no. 100); 
it is dated about a half-century too late. The 
swastika in white paint occurs on Cretan 
(Délos, XV, pl. XLIX, 4) and Proto-Attic 
vases (Hesperia, II, 1933, p. 588, fig. 50, no. 
195; p. 592, no. 211), but I know of no other 
examples on early Corinthian pottery; it does 
occur in black on white on one of the earliest 
Protocorinthian conical oinochoai from Cumae 
(Mon. Ant., XXII, pl. XXXVII). 


C8 (C-40-449). Broad-bottomed Oinochoe. 
Plate 75. Preserved height, 0.066 m. Greatest 
diameter, 0.09 m. 

Lip and part of neck and handle missing ; 
body fragments restored. Fine buff clay. 
Broad, flat bottom; squat body, flaring a little 
from base and then contracting in a broad, 
sloping shoulder ; low, wide neck, probably tre- 
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foil lip, band handle lip to shoulder. Covered 
with reddish-brown glaze, somewhat chipped ; 
double stripe in white paint around body below 
handle, single one above near neck and below 
near base; on front four vertical lines between 
double line and one above and large white X 
between middle two lines. 

The occurrence of the broad-bottomed oino- 
choe at such an early date was already suspected 
on the basis of the fragment no. 131 published 
in Corinth, VII, i, pl. 17; it is confirmed by this 
more complete example, which may be even 
slightly earlier in date. The shape may ulti- 
mately derive from such early Geometric oino- 
choai as no. 32 in Corinth, VII, i, pl. 5, but the 
intermediate stages are not preserved, if they 
existed. The decorative device of the X between 
vertical lines is common on early kotylai deco- 
rated with white paint, such as Corinth, VII, i, 
pl. 17, no. 126, but is not usual on other types 
of vases. 


C9 (C-40-450). Pyxis. Plate 75. Height, 
0.06 m. Greatest diameter, 0.14 m. 

Handles missing, large body fragments re- 
stored. Fine buff clay. Small ring foot, wide- 
flaring body, inset rim for cover. Interior and 
lower half of exterior covered with black glaze ; 
upper half of body striped except for handle 
zone which has group of vertical lines on either 
side of handles and short vertical zigzags at 
center. 

In both shape and general system of decora- 
tion this pyxis is very similar to no. 120 in 
Corinth, VII, i, p. 38, pl. 17, where the shape 
is discussed. Our example has the simple zig- 
zags in the center of the handle zone rather 
than the cross-hatched lozenges, thus resem- 
bling more an Attic example from Phaleron 
(Noung, Ad A. cs VE; 1942, p. 28, fig. 5, no. 
56, 2) which imitates the Corinthian style. 


C10 (C-40-451). Skyphos. Plate 75. Height, 
0.034 m. Greatest diameter, 0.12 m. 

Handles missing, large body fragments re- 
stored. Fine buff clay. Low ring foot, wide- 
flaring body, sharply offset, low concave rim. 
Broad wavy line on rim, rest of exterior striped 


horizontally ; interior glazed except for broad 
band around middle in which is a stripe. 


C11 (C-40-367). Skyphos. Plate 75. Height, 
0.12 m. Greatest diameter, 0.144 m. 

Body fragments restored. Fine buff clay. 

Low ring foot, high-flaring body with sharp 
shoulder contraction, low vertical lip, horizontal 
rolled handles. All covered with reddish-brown 
to black glaze except lip, which is reserved and 
has band painted about it. 
. This would seem to be an early version of 
the skyphos with vertical, banded rim which 
remained popular throughout the seventh cen- 
tury, becoming lower and wider. The next 
stage after ours is probably to be seen in a 
skyphos from Grave 83 at Phaleron (Young, 
Aid Aopian LaV Lal O42 sD cOyli eno plow oo, 0) 5 
which is dated around 700. The shape of the 
body is the same as that of the kotylai C12 and 
C13; only the lip differs. There are fragments 
of another similar skyphos from this well. 


C12 (C-40-366). Kotyle. Plate 75. Height, 
0.118 m. Greatest diameter, 0.146 m. 

Small body fragments restored. Fine light 
buff clay. Low ring foot, high-flaring body 
with slight contraction to lip, horizontal rolled 
handles. Interior and lower half of exterior 
covered with reddish-brown glaze, except for 
a narrow reserved band at middle of exterior 
zone; upper half of body covered with hori- 
zontal stripes except for the handle zone which 
is decorated with group of vertical lines on 
either side of handles and a central group of 
stylized birds facing left; horizontal line along 
handles. 

This kotyle is a good example of a type 
which is common in the latter part of the eighth 
century B.c. For both shape and decoration see 
the discussion of the very similar kotyle from 
Corinth, no. 123 in Corinth, VII, i, p. 39, pl. 
17. From this well there are fragments of at 
least ten more similar kotylai, though the ma- 
jority of these have a group of zigzags at the 
center of the handle zone rather than the birds, 
which occur on only three other examples. The 
quality of the fabric, glaze, and decoration of 
all of these kotylai is exceptionally good. 
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C13 (C-40-368). Kotyle. Plate 75. Height, 
0.09 m. Greatest diameter, 0.108 m. 

About one-third of body and both handles 
restored. Fine buff clay. Low ring foot, high- 
flaring body with slight contraction to lip. All 
covered with reddish-brown glaze; horizontal 
stripe in white paint around body near foot. 

The shape is similar to that of C12, but the 
decoration probably consisted of a few white 
lines about the body, possibly delineating a 
handle zone, but only the line at the base is 
still visible. There are fragments of about a 
dozen more such kotylai with black glaze and 
sparse decoration in white paint. 


C14 (C-40-369). Pyxis. Plate 75. Height, 
0.04 m. Diameter of lip, 0.087 m. 

Large body fragments restored. Fine buff 
clay. Flat bottom, high sides slightly concave, 
reflex handles at lip. All covered with fine red 
glaze except narrow reserved line on interior at 
lip and wider band below handles in which are 
two stripes; double vertical line on either side 
of handles. 

In this pyxis is already visible the slight con- 
cavity of the sides which develops into the 
typical Protocorinthian pyxis of the seventh 
century. The shape is like that of the pyxis 
from Phaleron shown in Johansen, pl. XII, 3, 
but the decoration of our example is much 
simpler. 


C15 (C-40-365). Oinochoe cover. Plate 75. 
Height, 0.045 m. Greatest width, 0.09 m. 

Handle and few small fragments restored. 
Fine buff clay. Deep cover with trefoil lip, 
basket handle. Interior covered with brownish- 
black glaze, exterior unglazed. 


C16 (C-40-370). Coarse Amphora. Plate 76. 
Restored height, 0.367 m. Greatest diameter, 
0.267 m. 

Base and body fragments restored. Clay buff, 
slightly gritty. Bulbous body, high cylindrical 
neck, wide flat lip, rolled handles from top of 
neck to shoulder. Unglazed, surface roughly 
smoothed ; three vertical incisions at top of one 
handle. 


Among the previous finds of ninth and eighth 
century pottery from Corinth the amphora has 
been a rare shape. There are two glazed am- 
phoras of the ninth century (Corinth, VII, 1, 
nos. 35 and 58), and to the following century 
belongs a fine amphora found in the North 
Cemetery (Art and Archaeology, XXXI, 1931, 
p. 159, fig.) and a handle of a large coarse 
amphora (Corinth, VII, i, p. 41, no. 134, pl. 
18). Now from this well group there are the 
three amphoras catalogued here, the necks of 
three others of the same type as C16, one much 
larger than C16, and the handles from two 
amphoras like no. 134, thus tripling the number 
of examples in the Corinth collection. The very 
globular form of these amphoras seems char- 
acteristic of this period, for shortly afterward 
the shape became more elongated (cf. A.J.A., 
XLVI, 1942, p. 29, fig. 7 and Corinth, VII, i, 
pl. 24, no. 171). 


C17 (C-40-371). Coarse Amphora. Plate 76. 
Height, 0.327 m. Greatest diameter, 0.273 m. 

One handle and large lip and body fragments 
restored. Gritty, buff clay. Small flat bottom, 
swelling rapidly to high, bulbous body; low, 
wide cylindrical neck, wide flat lip, vertical loop 
handles on shoulder. Unglazed, surface roughly 
smoothed. 

This shape, with its very wide neck and loop 
handles, is unique. It does not seem well de- 
signed as a water jar, but its presence in the 
well among numerous other types oi water jars 
suggests that it was meant as such. 


C18 (C-40-372). Coarse Amphora. Plate 76. 
Height, 0.185 m. Greatest diameter, 0.143 m. 
Much of lip and large body fragments re- 
stored. Light buff clay, very gritty. Flat 
bottom, bulbous body, high cylindrical neck, flat 
lip, vertical rolled handles from top of neck to 
shoulder. Unglazed, surface roughly smoothed. 


C19 (C-40-379). Coarse Hydria. Plate 76. 
Height, 0.285 m. Greatest diameter, 0.199 m. 
Small lip fragments restored. Buff, gritty 
clay. Small flat bottom, bulbous body, high 
cylindrical neck, flat wide lip, horizontal rolled 
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handles on sides at mid-body and one vertical 
rolled handle from top of neck to shoulder at 
back. Unglazed, surface roughly smoothed; 
two mammiform pellets on front of shoulder. 

Coarse hydriai with pellets on the shoulder 
are found commonly in graves of the Geometric 
Period, such as Corinth, VII, i, pl. 9, no. 53 
of the Early Geometric period and nos. 77, 82 
(pl. 13) and 86 of the Late Geometric period. 
The series is brought down to the latter part of 
the eighth century by this example, but there- 
after the place of the hydria seems to have been 
taken by the large coarse amphora, which is 
seen to be coming into prominence in this very 
group. From this well there is the neck of 
another round-mouthed, coarse jug with only 
one handle, which is probably from another 
similar hydria. 


C20 (C-40-375). Coarse Oinochoe. Plate 76. 
‘Height, 0.217 m. Greatest diameter, 0.188 m. 

Small lip chip missing, rest whole. Buff, 
gritty clay. Flat bottom, bulbous body, cylin- 
drical neck, trefoil lip, thick band handle lip to 
shoulder. Unglazed, surface roughly smoothed ; 
two mammiform pellets on front of shoulder. 

The oinochoai C20-C22 have been chosen to 
represent a group of at least twenty-six similar 
large coarse oinochoai that were found in this 
well, most of them in a more fragmentary state 
than the catalogued examples. Of these, at least 
five have the pellets on the shoulder like C20; 
the others do not. These, then, were the stand- 
ard water jars of the period, the ones that were 
brought to the well to draw water and often 
stayed at the bottom by mishap. The shape is 
only a coarse version of the trefoil oinochoe 
that was standard even in Protogeometric times. 
The solid base with flat bottom is typical of all 
the large coarse jugs and the squat, fat bodies 
are more usual in the coarse wares than in 
glazed examples. 


C21 (C-40-380). Coarse Oinochoe. Plate 76. 
Height, 0.27 m. Greatest diameter, 0.217 m. 
Most of lip missing. Buff, gritty clay. Flat 
bottom, bulbous body, high cylindrical neck, 
heavy rolled vertical handle lip to shoulder. 
Unglazed, surface roughly smoothed. 


€22 (C-40-373). Coarse Oinochoe. Plate 76. 
Height, 0.338 m. Greatest diameter, 0.257 m. 

Body fragments restored. Buff, gritty clay. 
Shape similar to C21. Unglazed, surface 
roughly smoothed. 


C23 (C-40-378). Unglazed Oinochoe. Plate 
76. Height with handle, 0.175m. Greatest 
diameter, 0.145 m. 

Small lip and body fragments restored. Fine 
buff clay. Bulbous body with slightly flattened 
bottom, high cylindrical neck, trefoil lip, high 
band handle from lip to shoulder. Unglazed, 
surface pared smooth. 

This seems to be the earliest example of a 
type of vase which remained common through- 
out the seventh century and well into the sixth 
century. Two early seventh century examples, 
probably Corinthian, were found in the Phale- 
ron graves (A.J.A., XLVI, 1942, p. 29, fig. 6, 
no. 27.6; fig. 8, no. 70.1). From Corinth there 
are examples of the Early Corinthian period 
(CormtiinmV Il at, pp. 70g 110.230! 4c 
XXXIIT, 1929, p. 541, fig. 21) and from the 
Middle Corinthian period (Corinth, VII, i, p. 
79, nos. 356-357). They differ from the aver- 
age unglazed vase in that the surface is very 
well smoothed, usually after close vertical 
paring. 


C24 (C-40-381). Coarse Oinochoe. Plate 76. 
Height, 0.16m. Greatest diameter, 0.122 m. 

Whole. Light buff clay, very gritty. Wide 
flat bottom, irregular bulbous body, cylindrical 
neck, trefoil lip, vertical rolled handle lip to 
shoulder. Unglazed, surface very coarsely 
pared vertically. 


C25 (C-40-387). Coarse Bowl on Stand. Plate 
77. Height with handles, 0.251m. Diameter 
OPeupycad. 0.335 ti, 

About one-half of bowl and fragments of 
base restored. Buff, gritty clay. High stand 
with wide-flaring convex foot and high sides 
sloping slightly inwards; wide-flaring open 
bowl with convex sides, simple rounded lip, 
loop handles rising above lip. Unglazed, sur- 
face roughly smoothed. Three narrow vertical 
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slits cut into stand, evenly spaced, and between 
them vertical rows of impressed wedges. 
Three more similar, sturdy stands were 
found in the well, but they do not have the 
rows of wedges between the slits. The bowls, 
being more fragile, were much less well pre- 
served and only this one could be restored with 
certainty. The stand with both slits and deco- 
ration of wedges has occurred before at Corinth 
(Corinth, VII, i, pl. 25, no. 182), but in a 


much larger bowl of the mid-seventh century. 


C26 (C-40-384). Coarse Bowl. Plate 77. 
Height with handles, 0.078m. Width across 
sides, 0.172 m. 

Small chips restored. Clay buff, gritty. Flat 
bottom, high-flaring sides forming oval bowl, 
loop handles rising from lip. Unglazed, sur- 
face roughly smoothed. 

Fragments of two other similar bowls were 
found in this well. 


C27 (C-40-385). Coarse Bowl. Plate 77. 
Height, 0.051 m. Diameter of lip, 0.035 m. 
Body fragments and one handle restored. 
Gritty, buff clay. Flat bottom, oval bowl having 
wide-flaring sides with offset rim, flat lip with 
handles extending out from rim level with lip. 
Unglazed, surface roughly smoothed. 


C28 (C-40-389). Coarse Basin. Plate 77. 
Height, 0.28 m. Diameter of lip, 0.44 m. 

Large body fragments and one lug restored. 
Clay buff, gritty. Flat bottom, high convex 
sides, flaring slightly; wide vertical rim and 
bevelled lip; large lug handles below rim. Un- 
glazed, surface roughly smoothed. 


C29 (MF 8698). Conical Loomweight. Plate 
77. Height, 0.061 m. Diameter of base, 0.048 m. 

Whole. Irregular, truncated cone, flaring 
more sharply near base and rounding off to flat 
bottom; suspension hole near top. Unglazed, 
surface roughly smoothed. 


C30 (MF 9037). Conical Loomweight. Plate 
77. Height, 0.085 m. 

Large fragment of bottom missing, edges 
chipped. Irregular truncated cone splaying at 
bottom; suspension hole near top. Unglazed, 
surface roughly smoothed. 

These two loomweights belong to the begin- 
ning of the series of Corinthian conical loom- 
weights. Many similar weights have been found 
at Corinth, some in context which indicates that 
they came into use in the late eighth century 
B.c., to which time our examples belong. 


Just as the earlier centuries are represented in this area largely by deep deposits, 


such as wells and graves, which escaped later levelling operations, so the seventh 
century B.C. is represented almost entirely by a group of Early Corinthian pottery 
found in Well D. Much the largest of any of the pottery groups found in this area, 
this is one of the finest groups thus far found in Corinth. The pottery resembles very 
strongly that from another well on the same terrace, at a considerable distance to 
the west; this is the well excavated in 1932 to the north of Temple E and published 
first by Boulter in A.J.A., XLI, 1937, pp. 217-236 and later by the author in Corinth, 
VII, i, pp. 60-71. The pottery from the new well is probably a little earlier in date 
than that found in 1932, for there seem to be no vases as late as nos. 260 and 277 
of the 1932 well. Our well contains several shapes which are not included in the 1932 
group; the latter, on the other hand, yielded other shapes not found in this well. On 
the whole, however, the pottery from the two wells is remarkably similar and together 
they must give a rather complete picture of the average production of the Corinthian 
Kerameikos in the last quarter of the seventh century B.c. 

Well D has a circular shaft cut in hardpan with a constant diameter of 0.90 m. 
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from top to bottom, which was found at 9.10 m. Toe-holds were cut in the east and 
west sides of the shaft, ca. 0.40 to 0.50 m. apart. The well was completely filled with 
loose dark earth, thick with potsherds. In the bottom few meters of the fill the pro- 
portion of coarse pottery to fine wares became larger. After mending, some 250 pieces 
were inventoried and of these eighty vases and one lamp are catalogued below. The 
rest are duplicates of the catalogued items and will be mentioned in the catalogue. 

Among the vases decorated in the animal frieze style there are oinochoai and 
alabastra of very good quality, but the workmanship of the numerous kotylai is bad, 
on the whole. Many vases are decorated in a simple Subgeometric manner and others 
are glazed and decorated with bands of red and white paint. The imported pieces 
include the Rhodian oinochoe D5, Rhodian bowls D53 and D54 and one other similar 
to the latter, Attic cups D58 and D59 and the Attic amphora D69, the Etruscan 
bucchero kantharos D68 and fragments of another like it. 


CATALOGUE OR WELIT GROUP D 


D1 (C-40-96). Oinochoe. Plate 77. Preserved 
height, 0.142 m. Greatest diameter, 0.168 m. 

Neck, handle, and part of shoulder missing. 
Fine buff clay. Small splayed foot, wide-flaring 
body with very full belly and sharply contract- 
ing shoulder. Incised tongues on shoulder with 
red paint in some; double red line with white 
border below tongues, above and below animal 
frieze, and above a band of rays at base; ani- 
mal frieze with double-lotus pattern at center, 
flanked by lions facing center; on left side 
beyond lion water bird facing right and lion 
facing left (other animals not recognizable) ; 
scattered dot rosettes and a few crosses in 
animal frieze; band of rays at base. 

The shape of this oinochoe, with its narrow 
base and wide-bellied body, is more like Payne’s 
Shape C of the Transitional period (Necro- 
corinthia, p. 33, fig. 10) than like the more 
slender Early Corinthian shapes. The use of 
dot rosettes, beginning to merge in part, the 
rather scant use of incision to show anatomi- 
cal details, the careful drawing of the eye and 
the rounding of the ends of the tongues on the 
shoulder all point as well to a date in the 
Transitional period. On the other hand, Payne 
says that the double-lotus motive, often used as 
the central member of a heraldic group, is an 
invention of the Early Corinthian period (:bid., 


p. 145). However, the lotus flowers on this 
vase are very different from the earliest ones 
shown by Payne in fig. 52 and they resemble 
much more the lotuses on Late Protocorinthian 
pottery (cf. especially those painted in white 
on the neck of the Chigi vase, Johansen, Les 
vases sicyoniens, pl. XX XIX). Thus it would 
seem that rather than precluding an earlier date 
because of the double-lotus pattern, it is neces- 
sary to revise Payne’s observation and say that 
the motive came into use as early as the Transi- 
tional period, making this the earliest instance 
of its use thus far known. This oinochoe seems 
to be the earliest piece in Group D and the only 
piece that can be dated with assurance before 
the last quarter of the seventh century. 

Besides the oinochoai catalogued below, there 
are seven more oinochoai found in this well; 
two of them are decorated with animal friezes, 
but too little remains to make much of them, 
and the rest, glazed and decorated with incised 
tongues on the shoulder and rays at the base, 
are of the type exemplified by no. 227 in 
Cormin, NV 11,1, pli. 


D2 (C-40-97). Oinochoe. Plate 77. Height to 

lip, 0.203 m. Greatest diameter, 0.167 m. 
Handle and small body fragments restored. 

Fine buff clay. Low splayed foot, full ovoid 
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body, high neck slightly concave, trefoil lip, 
double rolled handle rising high from lip. Neck 
and lip glazed, double animal frieze on shoulder 
and belly with double red line between friezes ; 
broad glazed band on mid-body and band of 
rays at base; on glazed band is a red stripe 
bordered by white stripes both below lower 
animal frieze and above band of rays at base. 
Upper animal frieze contains a goat, lion, bull, 
and water bird; lower frieze has a water bird, 
goat, lion, bull, lion, and goat; red overpaint 
on animals, incised rosettes and blobs as fill 
ornament. 

The shape is typical of Early Corinthian 
oinochoai; it has a wider foot and slightly taller 
body than the oinochoe D1; the neck is some- 
what concave. The animal drawing is average 
work of the Early Corinthian period, the in- 
cised details rather carelessly drawn, and the 
fill ornament messy. 


D3 (C-40-94). Oinochoe. Plate 78. Restored 
height with handle, 0.225 m. Greatest diameter, 
0.163 m. 

Base and much of lower body restored. Fine 
buff clay. Very wide ovoid body, low wide, 
slightly concave neck, trefoil lip, double rolled 
handle rising high from lip. Black glaze on lip, 
neck and handle; wide animal friezes on 
shoulder and belly, narrow black band with two 
double purple lines painted on it below each 
animal frieze; band of rays at base. Upper 
frieze contains a boar, lion, and goat in pre- 
served part, and lower frieze has a boar, goat, 
and panther; large incised rosettes and a few 
blobs. 

The shape is similar to that of D2. The 
frieze on the body is unusually wide, leaving 
no room for the usual glazed zone or another 
animal frieze above the band of rays. The 
quality of the drawing is better than that on 
D2, but unfortunately the state of preservation 
is much worse. 


D4 (C-40-91). Oinochoe. Plate 78. Height 
with handle, 0.268m. Greatest diameter, 
0.198 m. 


Fragments of body, neck, lip, and handle 


restored. Fine buff clay. Small splayed foot, 
wide ovoid body, slightly concave neck, trefoil 
lip, double rolled handle rising high above lip. 
Neck, lip, and handle glazed ; wide glazed band 
around body just below handle; shoulder and 
lower part of body unglazed, but five large dot 
rosettes in shoulder zone and double stripe 
about middle of lower body zone. 

The shape of this oinochoe is similar to that 
of D2. The very simple decoration with dot 
rosettes is unique as far as I know. The care- 
fully made rosettes suggest a date early in the 
Early * Corinthian period, which the shape 
would allow. 


D5 (C-40-95). Rhodian Oinochoe. Plate 78. 
Preserved height, 0.18m. Greatest diameter, 
0.188 m. 

Lip and handle missing; body fragments re- 
stored. Clay reddish-brown, well levigated. 
Low, wide-splayed foot; high-flaring body 
bending sharply to wide shoulder ; low cylindri- 
cal neck, probably trefoil lip, double rolled 
handle. Vase covered with buff slip on which 
the following designs are painted in black: 
three bands around neck, three wide bands 
about mid-body, one band about lower body and 
band on foot; wide shoulder zone decorated 
with five long rays pendant from neck on either 
side and geometric designs in central panel. 

This is an example of a relatively common 
type of Rhodian oinochoe, some of the best 
examples of which have been found on Rhodes 
itself. They usually have a bird or animal 
figure, often the head of an animal, in the 
center of the shoulder panel, where our oino- 
choe has a large geometric pattern (Clara 
Rhodos, VI-VII, p. 86, fig. 96; p. 350, fig. 97; 
VIII, p. 33, fig. 14). The oinochoe shown in 
Clara Rhodos, VI-VII, p. 86, fig. 96, which is 
closest to ours in shape and general scheme of 
decoration, was found in a tomb with several 
Early Corinthian vases quite similar to those 
from Well Group D (ibid., p. 81, fig. 91). 
While several other Rhodian vases have been 
found at Corinth, this is the first oinochoe of 


this type to be added to the Corinthian col- 
lection. 
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D6 (C-40-86). Beak-spouted Oinochoe. Plate 
78. Restored height, 0.325 m. Greatest diame- 
ter, 0.216 m. 

Lower part of body and base restored. Fine 
buff clay. Tall ovoid body, sharp angle to high 
cylindrical neck, which flows into pinched beak 
cut away at the back; thick band handle lip to 
shoulder. Exterior covered with fine reddish- 
brown glaze, somewhat chipped. 

The only other vase of similar shape which 
I know is the large Attic black-glazed oinochoe 
that was found in a Corinthian well of the 
second half of the sixth century (Campbell, 
Hesperia, VII, 1938, p. 581, fig. 10). Our vase, 
which is certainly Corinthian, is thus about a 
century older than the Attic example. It is 
taller and more slender than the wide-bellied 
Attic form, but in all essential features the two 
are the same. Miss Campbell knew of no 
parallel for the Attic oinochoe, and I find none 
published in recent years. 


D7 (C-40-87). Round-mouthed Oinochoe. 
Plate 78. Height to lip, 0.162m. Greatest 
diameter, 0.169 m. 

Handle and large body fragments restored. 
Greenish-buff clay, well levigated. Wide low 
ring foot, globular body, splayed round lip, high 
band handle lip to shoulder. Unglazed, wide 
frieze on body with broad black band below and 
then narrow band of rays at base, foot un- 
glazed; in frieze figures of three (?) padded 
dancers moving to right, the one best preserved 
looks back over his shoulder. 

This oinochoe is similar in both shape and 
decoration to no. 231 in Corinth, VII, i, p. 62, 
pl. 32, which came from-the other Early 
Corinthian well on the museum terrace. The 
development of the shape after the Early 
Corinthian period has been discussed in con- 
nection with no. 231, which until now was the 
only example from this period. The figures of 
the dancers are well drawn, the action very 
spirited. 


D8 (C-40-99). Broad-bottomed Oinochoe. 
Plate 78. Preserved height with handle, 0.185 m. 
Greatest diameter, 0.202 m. 


Lip, most of neck and one-half of handle 
missing ; body fragments restored. Gray clay, 
well levigated. Very wide low splayed foot; 
body with high convex sides and rather sharp 
bend to wide sloping shoulders; high cylindri- 
cal neck, double rolled handle lip to shoulder. 
All covered with black glaze, much chipped. 

The fabric of this jug is not Corinthian. I 
have not been able to find any parallel for the 
shape, though it is not far different from the 


Rhodian oinochoe DS. 


D9 (C-40-101). Conical Oinochoe. Plate 78. 
Height, 0.227 m. Diameter of base, 0.146 m. 

Small body fragments restored. Fine buff 
clay. Flat bottom, slightly convex body con- 
tracting to very narrow, very high neck; trefoil 
lip, band handle lip to shoulder. All black glaze 
except narrow reserved band with rays at base; 
incised tongues on shoulder, every fourth one 
filled with red paint; double red stripe with 
borders below tongues, triple red stripe with 
white borders above rays. 

The black-polychrome style of the Early 
Corinthian period is well exemplified in this 
fine vase. It is unusually tall and very well 
made, as is shown by the careful rounding of 
the tongues. An almost identical oinochoe was 
found in a grave at Ialysos on Rhodes, together 
with a large group of Corinthian alabastra and 
aryballoi which seem to belong to both the Early 
and Middle Corinthian periods (Clara Rhodos, 
III, p. 58, fig. 49). Another very similar exam- 
ple was in Wurzburg (Langlotz, Griechische 
Vasen in Wirezburg, pl. 9, no. 111). 


D10 (C-40-109). Olpe. Plate 78. Preserved 
height, 0.167 m. 

Large fragment of body preserved. Fine buff 
clay. Tall ovoid body. Two wide animal friezes 
partly preserved with wide glazed band between, 
white bordered red bands above and below ani- 
mal friezes; upper frieze has panther, lower 
band shows a stag and a panther; red paint on 
animals, incised rosettes and blobs. 

The fragment seems to be from an olpe of 
the shape of Corinth, VII, 1, pl. 30, no. 219, 
from an Early Corinthian well. The drawing 
is mediocre. 
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D11 (C-40-104). Olpe. Plate 78. Height with 
handle, 0.238 m. Greatest diameter, 0.128 m. 

Most of lip and neck missing; large body 
fragments restored. Fine buff clay. Wide ring 
base with concave bottom, high ovoid body, high 
neck and high band handle lip to shoulder. Ex- 
terior all covered with black glaze except neck. 

An olpe of somewhat similar shape was found 
in Corinth in a group of the third quarter of the 
seventh century (Corinth, VII, 1, p. 48, no. 167, 
pl. 23) ; the present example should date from 
the following quarter-century. These black- 
glazed olpai differ considerably in shape from 
those decorated in the animal style, which have 
their greatest diameter near the base and have 
a very sharp separation between body and neck 
(cf. Corinth, VII, i, pl. 20, no. 142; pl. 30, 
no. 219). 


D12 (C-40-108). Jug. Plate 79. Height to lip, 
0.111 m. Greatest diameter, 0.08 m. 

Handle and body fragments restored. Fine 
buff clay. Flat bottom, tall ovoid body, splay- 
ing neck, high band handle lip to shoulder. Un- 
glazed; four red bands around body on outside 
and one on interior at lip. Fragments of another 
similar jug were found in this well. 


D13 (C-40-308). Krater. Plate 79. Height, 
0.193 m. Greatest diameter, 0.265 m. 

One handle and half of rim and neck restored. 
Light buff clay, well levigated. High splayed 
foot, squat bulbous body, wide mouth with low 
vertical neck and wide horizontal lip, horizontal 
rolled square handles rising almost vertically 
from mid-body and connected to lip by short 
flanges extending out from it. All black glaze 
interior and exterior; red band with white 
borders around mid-body just below handles. 

The shape is very similar to that of no. 233 
in Corinth, VII, i, p. 63, pl. 32, which also 
comes from an Early Corinthian well. In the 
present example the body is somewhat squatter 
and the handles do not rise quite so high above 
the lip. The base of no. 233 is probably incor- 
rectly restored and should be like that of our 


krater. For the discussion of the shape see 
NO 2oo, 


D14 (C-40-260). Alabastron. Plate 79. Height, 
0.171 m. Greatest diameter, 0.093 m. 

Small body chips restored. Fine light buff 
clay. Long ovoid body with very slightly flat- 
tened bottom, at the center of which is a small 
depression; wide flat lip, small handle under 
lip. Tongues around mouth alternately red and 
black, dots on edge of lip, pendant tongues on 
neck and radiating tongues on bottom, two 
black bands above and below animal frieze; 
single animal frieze whole height of body con- 
tains large figure of a griffin facing left, seated 
on haunches, wings spread, and behind it a 
lioness facing left, also seated on haunches; 
red overpaint on animals, red dots on right 
wing of griffin, incised rosettes and blobs. 

The discussion of this fine alabastron will be 
given below, together with that of its mate, D15. 


D15 (C-40-259). Alabastron. Plate 79. Height, 
0.165 m. Greatest diameter, 0.091 m. 

Small body chips restored. Fine buff clay. 
Shape same as D14. Decoration same as D14, 
except for the animal frieze, which here con- 
tains an owl at the center facing left, flanked 
by lions facing center; red overpaint on the 
animals, red dots on the wing of the owl, in- 
scribed rosettes and blobs. 

The alabastra D14 and D15 are almost identi- 
cal in shape and general scheme of decoration ; 
D15 is slightly smaller. The drawing of the 
animals and of the fill ornament on the two 
vases is so similar that they must be the pro- 
ducts of the same vase painter, who is char- 
acterized especially by the use of red dots, 
which occur on both vases on the wings. The 
workmanship is among the best of the Early 
Corinthian period, the drawing very clean and 
precise, the composition well arranged, and the 
fill ornament placed with thought for its deco- 
rative effect, especially in framing the owl in 
D15 and in making a pattern about the tail of 
the lioness in D14. 

In size and general scheme of decoration, 
these alabastra are closely related to the group 
of the “ White-dot Style’? (Payne, Necro- 
corinthia, pp. 284-285) and the use of dots 
would also suggest such an affiliation. The style 
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of the artist is easy to distinguish, particularly 
in the drawing of the legs of the lions and the 
griffin and the carefully cross-hatched manes of 
the animals. These characteristics may be the 
traits of a new artist, who may be named the 
“ Red-dot Painter.” 


D16 (C-40-269). Alabastron. Plate 79. Height, 
0.086 m. Greatest diameter, 0.044 m. 

Large body fragments restored. Fine buff 
clay. Shape same as D14, but smaller. Radia- 
ting tongues on mouth, neck, and bottom, dots 
on edge of lip; on front of body a winged 
Boread running to right, wings spread and up- 
turned, on back a water bird; incised rosettes 
and crosses. 

The Boread is of the type common on Early 
Corinthian vases and discussed by Payne in 
Necrocorinthia, p. 78. Besides the ten alabastra 
in the catalogue, D16-D25, nine other similar 
alabastra were found in this well. 


D17 (C-40-264). Alabastron. Plate 79. Height, 
0.086 m. Greatest diameter, 0.044 m. 

Small body fragments restored. Fine buff 
clay. Shape as above. Radiating tongues on 
lip and neck, circle of dots on bottom, dots on 
edge of lip; animal frieze with large lion on 
front facing right, inscribed rosettes and blobs. 


D18 (C-40-267). Alabastron. Plate 79. Height, 
0.085 m. Greatest diameter, 0.05 m. 

Body fragments restored. Fine buff clay. 
Shape as above. Radiating tongues on lip, neck 
and bottom, dots on edge of lip; animal frieze 
with eagle flying to right, wings spread above 
and below; incised rosettes at back and around 
eagle. 


D19 (C-40-270). Alabastron. Plate 79. Height, 
0.092 m. Greatest diameter, 0.049 m. 

Body fragments restored. Fine buff clay. 
Shape as above. Radiating tongues on lip, neck 
and bottom, dots on edge of lip; animal frieze 
with lion and panther facing center, incised 
rosettes. 


D20 (C-40-273). Alabastron. Plate 79. Height, 


0.076 m. Greatest diameter, 0.044 m. 
Large lip fragment missing. Fine buff clay. 


Shape as above. Radiating tongues on lip, neck 
and bottom, dots on edge of lip; animal frieze 
with goat on front, water bird under handle, 
incised rosettes. 


D21 (C-40-262). Alabastron. Plate80. Pre- 
served height, 0.09m. Greatest diameter, 
0.054 m. 

Lip, neck, and handle missing. Fine buff clay. 
Shape as above. Radiating tongues on bottom; 
animal frieze has two cocks facing snake at 
center, incised rosettes. 


D22 (C-40-263). Alabastron. Plate 80. Height, 
0.094 m. Greatest diameter, 0.047 m. 

Lip and body fragments restored. Fine buff 
clay. Shape as above. Radiating tongues on lip, | 
neck, and bottom, dots on edge of lip; animal 
frieze has two owls facing center, incised 
rosettes. 


D23 (C-40-265). Alabastron. Plate 80. Height, 
0.087 m. Greatest diameter, 0.044 m. 

Small body fragments restored. Fine buff 
clay. Shape as above. Radiating tongues on lip, 
neck, and bottom, dots on edge of lip; animal 
frieze has large griffin facing left, wings out- 
spread and upturned, incised rosettes. 

The griffin is similar to that on the large ala- 
bastron D14; a comparison of the workman- 
ship on the two vases illustrates well the great 
difference in quality among contemporary pro- 
ducts of the Corinthian workshops. 


D24 (C-40-231). Alabastron. Plate 80. Pre- 
served height, 0.065 m. Greatest diameter, 
0.047 m. 

Lip, handle, part of neck and lower part of 
body missing. Fine buff clay. Tongues on 
neck ; animal frieze has large siren facing right, 
wings outspread and upturned, wearing polos; 
incised rosettes. 


D25 (C-40-261). Alabastron. Plate 80. Pre- 
served height, 0.084 m. Greatest diameter, 
0.097 m. 

Only lower part of body preserved. Greenish- 
buff clay, well levigated. Radiating tongues on 
bottom, two stripes above tongues, then animal 
frieze with large quadruped facing left and 
flying eagle in front of it, incised rosettes. 
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To judge from the preserved portion, this 
alabastron would have been even larger than 
D14 and D15. The workmanship is fairly good, 
though not so fine as that of the other two large 
alabastra. 


D26 (C-40-237). Aryballos. Plate 80. Height, 
0.069 m. Greatest diameter, 0.067 m. 

Complete, but broken. Fine buff clay. Globu- 
lar body with slight depression at bottom, small 
cylindrical neck, wide flat lip, wide band handle 
lip to shoulder. All black glaze; incisions di- 
viding lip into segments, a few filled with white 
paint ; body divided by incised lines into melon 
sections, every second one filled with white 
and red paint in upper and lower half alternately. 

Payne has called these ‘ football aryballoi ” 
(Necrocorinthia, p. 291) and suggests they may 
be imitations of leather aryballoi. There are 
several similar aryballoi from Delos (Délos, X, 
pl. XXII, nos. 172-176) and some from Rhodes 
(Clara Rhodos, III, p. 81, fig. 71; VI-VII, p. 
81, fig. 91), one of which was found in the 
same grave as was the oinochoe similar to D5. 
None of these examples has the sections filled 
half with white paint and half with red, as does 
our example. There are fragments of two more 
similar aryballoi from this well, but they too 
seem to have only white filling. 


D27 (C-40-247). Aryballos. Plate 80. Height, 
0.075 m. Greatest diameter, 0.075 m. 

. Half of lip and handle and small body frag- 
ments restored. Fine dark-buff clay. Shape as 
above. Radiating tongues on lip, shoulder and 
bottom, dots on edge of lip; animal frieze has 
lioness on left facing water bird on right, red 
overpaint, incised rosettes and blobs. 

Besides the four figured aryballoi catalogued 
here, fragments of seven more were found in 
the well; together with the three melon ary- 
balloi there was thus a total of fourteen ary- 
balloi in the well. 


D28 (C-40-248). Aryballos. Plate 80. Height, 
0.061 m. Greatest diameter, 0.067 m. 

Much of lip and small body fragments re- 
stored. Fine buff clay. Shape as above, but 
body more squat. Radiating tongues on lip, 


shoulder and bottom, dots on edge of lip, verti- 
cal zigzag on handle; animal frieze has water 
bird on left facing lion on right, incised rosettes 
and blobs. 


D29 (C-40-244). Aryballos. Plate80. Height, 
0.071 m. Greatest diameter, 0.061 m. 

Fragments of lip and body missing. Fine 
buff clay. Shape as above. Radiating tongues 
on lip, shoulder and bottom; large incised ro- 
sette on front, small incised rosette on back, 
alternate sections of large rosette filled with red 
paint. 


D30 (C-40-249). Aryballos. Plate 80. Height, 
0.066 m. Greatest diameter, 0.056 m. 

Small body chips missing. Fine buff clay. 
Shape as above; body slightly pointed to bottom. 
Radiating tongues on lip and shoulder, circle of 
dots on base, dots on edge of lip; animal frieze 
with water birds facing central floral motive, 
red dots on birds, incised rosettes and blobs. 


D31 (C-40-200). Skyphos. Plate 80. Height, 
0.105 m. Diameter of base, 0.061 m. 

About one-third of body and one handle pre- 
served. Fine buff clay. Low ring foot, high- 
flaring body with slight shoulder contraction, 
vertical lip, horizontal rolled handles. Interior 
covered with brown glaze, exterior with red 
to brown glaze except lip, which is reserved and 
has three horizontal stripes around it, and re- 
served handle zone with two stripes. 

This shape is common throughout the seventh 
century and the present example is more like 
those from the beginning of the century, re- 
sembling most closely the skyphos from grave 
83 at Phaleron (Young, 4.J.4., XLVI, 1942, 
p. 26, fig. 3, no. 83, 6), which is dated about 
700 B.c. The wide foot is characteristic of the 
earlier forms. For a discussion of the shape see 
no. 157 in Corinth, VII, i, p. 46. The lack of 
the usual decoration in the handle zone also 
suggests an early date for this skyphos; the 
Phaleron example likewise has no shoulder 
decoration. 


D32 (C-40-187). Skyphos. Plate 80. Height, 
0.074 m. Greatest diameter, 0.121 m. 
Small lip and body fragments restored. Fine 
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buff clay. Small ring foot, wide-flaring body 
with slight shoulder contraction, low lip splay- 
ing slightly, horizontal rolled handles. All 
covered with red to black glaze except lip and 
handle zone which are reserved; neck decorated 
with horizontal stripes, handle zone divided into 
three sections, side ones filled with vertical lines 
and center with short vertical zigzags. 

This skyphos is taller than is usual in this 
period, but the base is as narrow as in most late 
examples; the Subgeometric decoration is that 
common on such late skyphoi. 


D33 (C-40-189). Skyphos. Plate 80. Height, 
0.062 m. Greatest diameter, 0.116 m. 

Body fragments restored. Fine, light-buff 
clay. Shape as above; body lower. Decoration 
as above; zigzags in center of handle zone 
longer and more carefully made. 

This is the standard Subgeometric skyphos 
of the Early Corinthian period and from this 
well there are eight more examples of the same 
type. Other examples of the same date are nos. 
212 and 213 in Corinth, VII, i, pl. 29. 


D34 (C-40-183). Skyphos. Plate 80. Height, 
0.065 m. Greatest diameter, 0.118 m. 

Lip and body fragments restored. Fine buff 
clay. Shape as above. All covered with reddish- 
brown to black glaze except handle zone, which 
is reserved, and narrow reserved line at lip. 

These skyphoi, of which there are ten from 
this well including the two catalogued here, 
have the same shape as the skyphoi of the type 
of D33, but differ in decoration. There is a 
similar skyphos from the Early Corinthian well 
found in 1932 (Corinth, VII, i, pl. 36, no. 278). 


D35 (C-40-181). Skyphos. Plate 80. Height, 
0.062 m. Greatest diameter, 0.121 m. 

Small body and lip chips restored. Fine buff 
clay. Shape and decoration as above; foot ex- 
tremely small. 


D36 (C-40-206). Skyphos. Plate 80. Height, 
0.048 m. Greatest diameter, 0.132 m. 

One handle and body and rim fragments re- 
stored. Fine buff clay. Very low base, almost 
flat; very wide-flaring body with sharply con- 
tracting shoulder, high splayed rim, horizontal 


rolled handles. All covered with brown to black 
glaze except exterior of rim, which is reserved. 

I know of no similar vase, but this skyphos 
seems to be merely an exaggeratedly low and 
footless variation of skyphoi such as D39, the 
type Payne has called the “ cup with offset rim ” 
(Necrocorinthia, p. 296). 


D37 (C-40-203). Skyphos. Plate 80. Height, 
0.063 m. Greatest diameter, 0.132 m. 

Handles and body fragments restored. Fine 
buff clay. Low wide ring foot, wide-flaring 
bowl with full convex sides, slight shoulder 
contraction, low splayed lip, horizontal rolled 
handles. Exterior has red glaze on upper 
shoulder and rim and on lower body and base; 
interior all covered with red glaze. 

This skyphos, another one like it of which 
there are fragments from this well, and Nos. 
D38 and D39, differ from the other skyphoi in 
the fullness of their body as compared with the 
rather straight-sided forms of D31-D36. This 
form, with its large unglazed areas, is not very 
common, but there was part of such a skyphos 
ietnes | OSZewella(Cormihy,y Lyi; 9.69; no: 
287). 


D38 (C-40-204). Skyphos. Plate 80. Height, 
0.062 m. Greatest diameter, 0.14 m. 

One handle and large body fragments re- 
stored. Fine buff clay. Shape as above. Deco- 
ration similar to above, but wider glazed zone 
on shoulder and lower body and narrow re- 
served stripe on interior near lip. 


D39 (C-40-202). Skyphos. Plates 80 and 81. 
Height, 0.065 m. Greatest diameter, 0.129 m. 
Lip and body fragments restored. Fine buff 
clay. Low splayed foot, wide-flaring bowl with 
full rounded shoulders, offset splayed rim, hori- 
zontal rolled handles. Exterior covered with 
black glaze except for lower half of body and 
narrow reserved band between handles ; interior 
glazed black except for narrow stripe at lip; 
on exterior two red stripes on rim, on interior 
two red stripes on rim, three stripes about mid- 
dle of bowl and two small red circles on bottom. 


D40 (C-40-174). Kotyle. Plate 81. Height, 
0.087 m. Greatest diameter, 0.116 m. 
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One handle and large body fragments re- 
stored. Fine buff clay. Low ring foot, high- 
flaring sides, slight lip contraction, horizontal 
rolled handles. Interior glazed black; on ex- 
terior handle zone delimited above and below 
by broad black band and filled with vertical 
zigzags; on body wide animal frieze with lion, 
water bird and bull, red overpaint on animals ; 
fill ornament of dot rosettes, largely merging 
into circles, and incised rosettes; band of rays 
at base. 

Well D yielded a total of forty-four figured 
kotylai, of which only six representative ex- 
amples will be catalogued here. Of these, the 
kotyle D40 is much the best in quality of work- 
manship, and even it is not first rate. The 
drawing is relatively careful, however, and the 
use of dot rosettes, or circles as most of them 
have become, suggests a date near the begin- 
ning of the Early Corinthian period for this 
vase. 


D41 (C-40-162). Kotyle. Plate 81. Height, 
0.085 m. Greatest diameter, 0.123 m. 

One handle and body fragments restored. 
Fine buff clay. Shape as above, but slightly 
lower and wider. General decoration as above, 
except that two stripes between animal frieze, 
band of rays at base, and stripes above and 
below handle zone are narrower; animal frieze 
has goat, lion and goat, incised rosettes and 
blobs. 

The animal figures are very elongated, the 
quality of the drawing rather poor. This cup 
would seem to be an average example of the 
mass-produced kotylai of the Early Corinthian 
period. 


D42 (C-40-163). Kotyle. Plate 81. Height, 
0.089 m Greatest diameter, 0.123 m. 

Body fragments restored. Fine buff clay. 
Shape and general decoration as above; animal 
frieze has goat, panther and goat. 


D43 (C-40-161). Kotyle. Plate 81. Height, 
0.095 m. Greatest diameter, 0.127 m. 

Body and handle fragments restored. Fine 
buff clay. Shape and general decoration as 
above; animal frieze has lion, front part of a 


lion, lion and panther, blobs and crosses as fili 
ornament. 

The workmanship on this vase has reached 
an extreme degree of carelessness in which the 
painter resorted to using only part of one ani- 
mal figure because he apparently had not spaced 
them out properly and so was short of room 
for one figure. He has simply dropped the hind 
part of one lion. The fill ornament, too, has 
here reached the ultimate in carelessness. 


D44 (C-40-142). Kotyle. Plate 81. Height, 
0.065 m. Greatest diameter, 0.093 m. 

Body fragments restored. Fine buff clay. 
Shape as above, size much smaller. Handle 
zone divided into triglyphs and metopes, former 
made of five vertical zigzags, latter decorated 
with two birds in each metope; around body 
two broad red bands with checkered band be- 
tween; band of rays at base. 

Small kotylai with Subgeometric decoration 
are common in the last half of the seventh 
century, but most of them are similar to D45 
rather than to the more carefully made type of 
this vase. A similar vase, which has been dated 
in the Transitional period, is no. 183 in Corinth, 
Vio 


D45 (C-40-139). Kotyle. Plate 81. Height, 
0.068 m. Diameter of lip, 0.089 m. 

Both handles and almost one-half of body 
gone. Fine buff clay. Shape as above. Handle 
zone with three triglyphs made of four zigzags 
each and two plain metopes; below handles 
purple band with double glazed stripe above 
and below it, animal frieze with very crudely 
drawn figures, no fill ornament; three stripes 
and then band of rays at base. 

Several examples of similar small kotylai of 
both Transitional and Early Corinthian date 
have been found at Corinth (Corinth, VII, i, 
p. 47, no. 160, where the type is discussed and 
the numbers of the other examples given). For 
others see Necrocorinthia, p. 279, no. 191. 


D46 (C-40-123). Kotyle. Plate 81. Height, 
0.145 m. Greatest diameter, 0.179 m. 

One handle and body fragments restored. 
Fine grayish-buff clay. Low ring foot, high- 
flaring body, very slight lip contraction, hori- 
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zontal rolled handles. All black glaze, much 
chipped, except reserved zone at base with rays; 
double white painted lines about vase below 
handles, above rays and on interior at lip. 

Such black-glazed kotylai were apparently 
the common cups of the Early Corinthian 
period and have been found in large quantities. 
There are fragments of nineteen such kotylai 
from this well, of which seven are catalogued. 
They vary considerably in size and the present 
example is one of the largest. The Early 
Corinthian well found in 1932 also contained 
a large number (Corinth, VII, i, p. 67, nos. 
261-277) and there have been scattered ex- 
amples in the other groups of this date from 
Corinth. This type of kotyle, glazed except for 
the band of rays at the base, was already in use 
in the Late Protocorinthian period (ibid., p. 48, 
no. 140, pl. 18). With some change in shape 
and in the number of rays in the band at the 
base, the type continued to be popular through 
the rest of the Corinthian period. 


D47 (C-40-122). Kotyle. Plate 81. Height, 
0.123 m. Greatest diameter, 0.158 m. 

Body fragments restored. Fine buff clay. 
Shape as above. Reddish-brown to black glaze 
except for band of rays at base; double red 
stripe with white stripes above and below occurs 
below handles and above rays, single white line 
on interior at lip. 

The use of red stripes, either broad single 
ones or multiple narrow ones, with white bor- 
ders is common on black-glazed areas of vessels 
of the Early Corinthian period and has already 
been seen on oinochoai; it is particularly com- 
mon on all kinds of cups. 


D48 (C-40-124). Kotyle. Plate 81. Height, 
0.107 m. Greatest diameter, 0.153 m. 

One handle and body fragments restored. 
Fine buff clay. Shape as above, but base much 
wider in proportion to body and body rather 
squat. Black glaze except for rather narrow 
band at base with larger number of short rays; 
thin red band with white borders below handle, 
triple red line with white borders above rays, 
single white line on interior at lip. 


The squat shape with wide base approaches 
that of the Middle Corinthian period, but the 
rays, though greater in number, are still full 
triangular rays rather than the degenerate, 
almost linear, ones of the later period, such as 
are shown in Corinth, VII, i, pl. 36, no. 277. 

° 


D49 (C-40-137). Kotyle. Plate 81. Height, 
0.065 m. Greatest diameter, 0.086 m. 

Handles and body fragments restored. Fine. 
buff clay. Red to black glaze, except for band 
of rays at base, white stripe below handle, triple 
red line with white line above over rays, white 
line on interior at lip. 


D50 (C-40-136). Kotyle. Plate 81. Height, 
0.066 m. Greatest diameter, 0.088 m. 

One handle and body fragments restored. 
Fine buff clay. Shape as above. Reddish-brown 
to black glaze, except for band with rays at 
base; broad red band with white borders below 
handles, white line above rays and one on in- 
terior at lip. 


D51 (C-40-135). Kotyle. Plate 81. Height, 
0.066 m. Greatest diameter, 0.093 m. 

Part of one handle and body fragments re- 
stored. Fine buff clay. Shape as above. Black 
glaze, much chipped, except for band of rays 
at base; graffito M on one side. 


D52 (C-40-152). Kotyle. Plate 81. Height, 
0.061 m. Greatest diameter, 0.083 m. 

Large body fragments restored. Fine buff 
clay. Shape as above. Brown to black glaze, 
except for band of rays at base; below handles 
double red stripe with white stripe above, above 
rays triple red stripe with white lines above and 
below, white line on interior at lip. 


D53 (C-40-115). Two-handled Bowl. Plate 82. 
Height, 0.079 m. Greatest diameter, 0.178 m. 
Only about one-third of bowl preserved. 
Dark red clay, well levigated. Small ring foot, 
wide-flaring bowl with convex sides, slight con- 
traction at lip, horizontal rolled handles. In- 
terior covered with reddish-brown glaze, red 
circular band about bottom and another higher 
up; exterior unglazed, separated into handle 
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and body zones by double red-glazed band, un- 
filled rays in lower zone, upper zone divided 
into panels by vertical lines, bird in central 
panel, geometric design in side panels. 

This is a common type of Rhodian bowl. 
Many good examples have been found in graves 
on Rhodes which seem to date largely from the 
Late Protocorinthian or Transitional periods 
(Clara Rhodos, III, p. 48, fig. 37; p. 64, fig. 54; 
VI-VII, p. 65, fig. 66; p. 67, fig. 70), and they 
sometimes occur with Early Corinthian vases 
as well (ibid., IV, p. 58, fig. 30; VI-VII, p. 61, 
fig. 61). Another large group of such Rhodian 
bowls comes from Delos (Délos, XV, pl. 
XLVIII, nos. 30-35). Their date is, in general, 
the second half of the seventh century B.c. 


D54 (C-40-92). Two-handled Bowl. Plate 82. 
Height, 0.095 m. Greatest diameter, 0.212 m. 

Small chips missing. Fine reddish-buff clay. 
Small splayed foot, wide-flaring bowl with 
slightly incurved lip, horizontal rolled handles. 
Interior black glazed except for small reserved 
circle on bottom; exterior unglazed and deco- 
rated with five narrow bands about body and 
one broad one on foot. 

There are fragments of another similar bowl 
from this weli. The type is also Rhodian; simi- 
lar vases have been found on Delos (Délos, 
XV pl XLVIII, nos,-36-37); 


D55 (C-40-110). Two-handled Bowl. Plates 
81 and 82 and Fig. 2. Height, 0.053 m. Great- 
est diameter, 0.158 m. 

Handles and small body fragments restored. 
Greenish-buff clay, well levigated. Small ring 
foot, low wide-flaring body with slight con- 
traction to lip, horizontal rolled handles. Ex- 
terior has reserved handle zones, wide glazed 
band on body and band of rays at base. In- 
terior has glazed band at lip, rest of bowl filled 
by large figure of Typhon, a winged monster 
with human head and torso, and a snake’s body. 
The wings are curved upward; reptilian body 
forms S-curve to fill lower part of bowl; in- 
cised rosettes and crosses ; glaze almost entirely 
gone. 
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Fig. 2. Drawing of Interior of D55 
(by Marian Welker) 


Cups of this shape have been found in other 
Early Corinthian groups from Corinth (Corinth, 
VII, i, p. 59, pl. 29, no. 211; p. 69, nos. 288-289, 
pl. 37), but none is decorated on the interior. 
The large figure of Typhon is well adapted to 
fill the whole interior of the bowl; the drawing 
is good and the effect must have been very fine 
when the glaze and paint were intact. Typhon 
first appears on Transitional pottery at Corinth 
and was used largely during the last quarter of 
the seventh century B.c., most often on alabastra 
(Necrocorinthia, pp. 76-77), where the figures 
are much smaller. 


D56 (C-40-211). Two-handled cup. Plates 81 
and 82. Height, 0.05m. Greatest diameter, 
0.141 m. 

One handle and body fragments restored. 
Fine buff clay. Shape as above; foot even lower. 
Black glaze on interior and exterior except for 
reserved band at base filled with rays; below 
handles and above rays are double red stripes 
with white stripe above, on interior white stripe 
at lip and at bottom broad red circle with double 


white stripes around inside and outside of 
circle. 
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This cup, and the two other similar ones 
from the same well, are like the vase shown in 
Corinth, VII, i, pl. 37, no. 289, in both shape 
and decoration. 


D57 (C-40-215). Two-handled Cup. Plate 82. 
Height, 0.035 m. Diameter of lip, 0.079 m. 

One handle and body fragments restored. 
Fine buff clay. Shape as above, but smaller. 
Handle zones reserved, with vertical lines at 
sides; horizontal stripes on body, two wider 
ones in red paint instead of glaze; interior 
covered with red glaze. 


D58 (C-40-89). Attic One-handled Cup. Plate 
82. Restored height, 0.06 m. Greatest diameter, 
0.087 m. 

Large body fragments and base restored. 
Dark buff clay, well levigated. Full rounded 
body curving into high flaring lip, vertical band 
handle lip to mid-body. All red to black glaze 
except reserved band on interior at lip and 
small section at top of handle. 

The cups D58 and D59 and the amphora D69 
are the only Attic imports from this well. The 
presence of the two Attic cups is especially 
interesting as an explanation of the unique 
Corinthian cup, D60. The Attic cup D58, with 
its very gentle transition from body to lip is 
not so common as the more sharply offset type, 
as exemplified in D59, but there are similar 
cups from Attic groups of the third quarter of 
the seventh century (Young, A.J.A., XLVI, 
19425p23/,. fig. 22) nor/1, 13; Hesperia, VII, 
1938, p. 413, fig. 1, D6). 


D59 (C-40-116). Attic One-handled Cup. 
Plate 82. Preserved height, 0.046 m. Greatest 
diameter, 0.10 m. 

Handle, one-half of rim and about one-fourth 
of body preserved. Fine reddish-buff clay. Full 
rounded body, sharply offset splayed rim, verti- 
cal band handle from lip to mid-body. All 
reddish-brown to black glaze, except handle 
which has wide vertical band running down it. 

This type of cup is common in Attica in the 
last half of the seventh century (4.J.4., Devil; 
1942, p. 40, fig. 23, no. 74 1B fig. 25, 0.150, 


1A; Hesperia, VII, 1938, p. 415, fig. 1, nos. 
D7-D8). 


D60 (C-40-88). One-handled Cup. Plate 82 
and Fig. 3. Height, 0.064 m. Greatest diame- 
ter, 0.083 m. 

Small body fragments and part of handle 
restored. Fine buff clay. Low ring foot; body 
flares widely at bottom and then rises almost 
vertically with only slightly convex sides and 
a minute contraction to the lip; vertical band 
handle lip to mid-body. All black glaze on in- 
terior and exterior ; red band with white borders 
just below handle and just below lip on interior. 


Fig. 3. Profile of D60 


This Corinthian cup is unique, as far as 1 
know. It can probably be explained as an 
adaptation of the popular Attic cups of the type 
shown in D58 and D59, for the handle is 
especially close to the Attic type. The almost 
straight-sided form is not particularly Attic, 
though at times the Attic cups do have fairly 
straight sides (see Young, Hesperia, Suppl. IH, 
p57, fig, 111,no. C56). The decoration is 
that typical of the black-polychrome Early 
Corinthian ware. 


D61 (C-40-228). Shallow Bowl. Plate 82. 
Preserved height, 0.042 m. Diameter of lip, 
0.252 m. 
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Base missing, about one-half of body re- 
stored. Fine buff clay. Very wide open bowl 
with only slight curve; it probably had a low 
ring foot. Interior all black glaze with wide 
red band bordered in white around middle of 
bowl, series of white dot rosettes near edge of 
plate; exterior has black glaze on upper half, 
lower half reserved and has rays about base. 

There seems to be no parallel for this shape, 
which has no handles and is almost flat enough 
to be termed a plate. The decoration is in the 
standard Early Corinthian black-polychrome 
tradition, the white dot rosettes perhaps point- 
ing to the early part of that period. 


D62 (C-40-225). Mesomphalic Phiale. Plate 
82. Height, 0.045 m. Diameter of lip, 0.215 m. 

Omphalos missing, body fragments restored. 
Wide shallow bowl with opening for omphalos 
at center. All black glaze interior and exterior ; 
on interior wide red band with white borders 
forming circle about omphalos and farther up 
the bowl triple red line with white borders; on 
exterior triple red line with white borders 
near lip. 

The earliest examples of this shape in 
Corinthian ware known to Payne belonged to 
the first quarter of the sixth century, the Middle 
Corinthian period (Necrocorinthia, p. 312). 
However, from both its technique and_ pro- 
venience there seems no doubt that this example 
belongs to the previous quarter-century and is 
indeed Early Corinthian. 


D63 (C-40-223, pyxis ; C-40-220, cover). Pyxis 
and Cover. Plate 83. Height of pyxis, 0.09 m. 
Diameter of lip, 0.138 m. 

Knob and fragments of cover and pyxis re- 
stored. Greenish-buff clay, well levigated. Flat 
bottom, concave sides, horizontal reflex handles, 
flat cover with knob. Pyxis has wide animal 
frieze on body with broad glazed band above 
and below it, narrow band of rays at bottom; 
in frieze several poorly drawn animals, circle 
rosettes with dot at center. Cover has wide 
animal frieze with similar poorly drawn animals 
and circle rosettes, bordered by checkered band 
at outer edge and at base of knob. 


The concave-sided pyxis is the standard form 
of the last half of the seventh century and only 
a few examples belong to the Middle Corinthian 
period (Necrocorinthia, p. 292). From this 
well there are seven examples of the shape, four 
of which are catalogued here. The figure draw- 
ing on D63 is bad and the use of incision for 
details very careless. The ring rosettes with 
center dots as fill ornament are found on 
several Early Corinthian pyxides and are remi- 
niscent cf dot rosettes (cf. C.V.A., Musée 
Scheurleer, IIC, pl. 2, 8; Sieveking-Hackl, 
Vasensammlung zu Miinchen, pl. 10, 329; 
Johansen, Les vases sicyoniens, pl. XLII, 6— 
cover only; Dragendorff, Thera, II, p. 73, fig. 
298; Delos AVI, pL DVI TI 7 3p ae 
120). 


D64 (C-40-222). Pyxis. Plate 83. Height, 
0.077 m. Diameter of lip, 0.14 m. 

Part of handle and large body fragments 
restored. Fine light buff clay. Shape as above, 
but sides lower. Black glaze on interior and 
on exterior except for reserved handle zone 
and band of rays at base; vertical squiggles in 
handle zone; on black-glazed zone of body at 
top and bottom are triple red stripes with white 
borders, about middle of zone a row of white 
dot rosettes with center dot connected to outer 
ones by incised lines. 

This is an especially handsome example of 
the black-polychrome technique. The carefully 
made dot rosettes hark back to the Proto- 
corinthian period and, together with the shallow 
form, suggest for this vase a date at the begin- 
ning of the Early Corinthian period, if not 
even a little earlier. 


D65 (C-40-217). Pyxis. Plate 83. Height, 
0.08 m. 

About one-third of body preserved. Fine 
buff clay. Shape as D63. Reserved handle zone 
and band of rays at base, rest glazed then in- 
cised in tongues, some of which are filled with 
red or white paint, double red bands above and 
below tongues. 

The carefully rounded lower ends of the in- 
cised tongues are a sign of careful workman- 
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ship in the best Early Corinthian tradition, as 
contrasted with the more common workmanship 
shown in such vases as Délos, XVII, pls leViids 
116. 


D66 (C-40-218). Pyxis. Plate 83. Height, 
0.058 m. 

About one-fourth of body preserved. Fine 
buff clay. Shape as above. Handle zone with 
horizontal zigzag, two narrow stripes below and 
then wide red band, two more stripes, checkered 
band, another wide red stripe, then two stripes 
at base. 


D67 (C-40-90). Kothon. Plate 83. Height, 
0.056 m. Greatest diameter, 0.17 m. 

Few small chips missing. Fine buff clay. 
Heavy splayed foot, wide-flaring body to handle, 
then contracting in wide shoulder and curling 
way under at mouth; horizontal band handle 
on shoulder. All red to black glaze; on either 
side of shoulder double wide red band with 
white borders; similar band below handle and 
one near base; on bottom of interior another 
similar band; between bands on shoulder are 
eleven dot rosettes in heavy white paint, with 
the dots largely merged to form a ring. 

For a discussion of the shape see Corinth, 
VII, i, p. 60, no. 217. The simple band handle 
on this kothon is paralleled on the three ex- 
amples from the 1932 Early Corinthian well 
(ibid., p. 70, nos. 296-298). The fine black- 
polychrome decoration is typical of the period ; 
the dot rosettes becoming rings appear on most 
of the kothons of this period. 


D68 (C-40-84). Bucchero Kantharos. Plate 
83. Height to lip, 0.088m. Diameter of lip, 
0.15 m. (slightly warped). 

Fragments of one handle and body restored. 
Fine dark gray clay. Sharply splayed foot, 
sharp carination between wide-flaring lower 
body and high-flaring sides, high band handles 
from lip to carination. Surface polished and 
black; three very shallow grooves below lip; 
nicks on carination between handles. 

The two Etruscan bucchero kantharoi from 
this well (for there are fragments of another 
besides this one) are just like the two found 


in the 1932 Early Corinthian well (Boulter, 
inlA otal 91937 1p. 235;1t0s54-55) \ Their 
appearance at least as early as the last quarter 
of the seventh century is thus well established. 


D69 (C-40-321). Attic Amphora. Plate 83. 
Preserved height, 0.455 m. Greatest diameter, 
0.49 m. 

Much of upper part preserved. Clay buff 
to reddish, gritty. Full body with wide flat 
shoulder, high concave neck, heavy flaring rim 
offset from neck, vertical rolled handles from 
mid-neck to shoulder. Body glazed except for 
reserved band below handle with stripes in it 
and neck, which is decorated on both sides with 
a double circle at the center and a double 
zigzag on either side. 

This common type of Attic amphora has re- 
cently been discussed in detail by Mrs. Dohan 
in Italic Tomb Groups, p. 101, where a full 
bibliography is given. The two examples she 
describes from Vulci also were found together 
with a good group of Early Corinthian pottery. 


D70 (C-40-322). Coarse Hydria. Plate 83. 
Preserved height, 0.335 m. Greatest diameter, 
0.32 m. 

Much of upper part preserved. Buff clay, 
somewhat gritty. Ovoid body, high cylindrical 
neck, wide flat lip, horizontal rolled handles at 
sides and vertical rolled handle from top of 
neck to shoulder at back. Unglazed, surface 
rather well smoothed. 

The vase is very similar to C19 of the late 
eighth century ; the body is somewhat taller and 
the finish is more careful. 


D71 (C-40-332). Coarse Oinochoe. Plate 83. 
Height, 0.195 m. Greatest diameter, 0.195 m. 
Large body fragments restored. Buff gritty 
clay. Globular body with flattened bottom, high 
cylindrical neck, trefoil lip thickened and offset 
from neck, vertical rolled handle lip to shoulder. 
Unglazed, surface roughly smoothed. 

The globular shape without a base occurred 
in only one unglazed oinochoe, C23, of the late 
eighth century, but it seems to be more common 
in this group and will be seen again in D73-D75. 
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D72 (C-40-324). Coarse Oinochoe. Plate 83. 
Height, 0.268 m. Greatest diameter, 0.188 m. 

Most of lip missing; large body fragments 
restored. Buff gritty clay. Flat base, tall ovoid 
body, high cylindrical neck, trefoil lip, vertical 
rolled handle lip to shoulder. Unglazed, surface 
roughly smoothed. 


D73 (C-40-310). Unglazed Oinochoe. Plate 
84. Height to lip, 0.155 m. Greatest diameter, 
0.156 m. 

Large body fragments restored. Fine buff 
clay. Globular body with slightly flattened 
bottom, cylindrical neck, flaring lip, high band 
handle lip to shoulder. Unglazed, surface 
smoothed, vertical paring on neck. 

The round lip, rather than the trefoil form, 
distinguishes this jug from earlier ones such as 
C23. So little unglazed or coarse pottery is 
published that it is impossible to generalize, but 
the round mouth does seem to make its first 
appearance at this time, not only on unglazed 
jugs but on such vases as D7 and D12 as well. 


D74 (C-40-309). Coarse Jug. Plate 84. Height, 
0.196 m. Greatest diameter, 0.20 m. 

Body and lip fragments restored. Gritty red 
clay. Globular body, very low neck, splayed lip, 
vertical band handle lip to shoulder. Unglazed, 
surface roughly smoothed. 

The fabric is not Corinthian and may be 
Attic, but it is difficult to say in such coarse 
fabrics. 


D75 (C-40-311). Coarse Jug. Plate 84. Height 
with handle, 0.123 m. Greatest diameter, 
0.114 m. 

About one-half of body restored. Red clay, 
rather gritty. Globular body curving to splayed 
lip, high band handle lip to mid-body. Unglazed, 
surface pared smooth. 

The fabric of this jug is similar to that of 
D74 and they probably had the same origin, 
just as they had the same end. 


D76 (C-40-333). Coarse Bowl. Plate 84. 
Preserved Height, 0.14m. Greatest diameter, 
0.275 m. 


Much of upper part preserved. Buff gritty 


clay. Rounded shoulder, wide mouth with off- 
set bevelled rim, vertical band handles with 
raised edges on shoulder. Unglazed, surface 
roughly smoothed. 


D77_ (C-40-315). Coarse Bowl. Plate 84. 
Height, 0.095 m. Diameter of lip, 0.272 m. 

About one-third of body missing. Buff clay, 
gritty. Small flat bottom, wide-flaring rounded 
bowl, low vertical rim and flat lip, hori- 
zontal reflex handles on rim. Unglazed surface 
roughly smoothed. 


D78 (C-40-317). Coarse Bowl. Plate 84. 
Height, 0.082 m. Greatest diameter, 0.30 m. 

About one-half of bowl missing. Low flat 
base, three ridges above base and then sides 
flare in S-curve to high rim sloping inwards, 
lip offset by groove. Unglazed, surface roughly 
smoothed. 


D79 (C-40-312). Coarse Bowl. Plate 84. 
Height, 0.103 m. Diameter of lip, 0.336 m. 

Small chips missing. Light buff clay, gritty. 
Flat bottom, wide-flaring concave sides, wide 
rim offset and flaring slightly. Unglazed, sides 
ridged horizontally. 


D80 (C-40-318). Hollow Stand. Plate 84. 
Height, 0.19m. Diameter of rim, 0.28 m. 

About one-half restored. Buff gritty clay. 
Hollow cylinder with flaring top and bottom 
ending in narrow vertical rim and horizontal 
lip. Unglazed, surface roughly smoothed. 


D81 (CL 3873). Terracotta Lamp. Plate 84. 
Height, 0.029 m. Greatest diameter, 0.107 m. 

Small fragment of socket restored. Coarse 
clay dark brown on surface, reddish-brown at 
core. Full rounded sides curving into bottom 
and then up to socket; wide offset rim; nozzle 
emerges from shoulder, starting at outer edge 
of rim; socket height only slightly less than that 
of rim. Wheel-made, surface smoothed, un- 
glazed. 

This lamp belongs to Broneer’s Type I 
(Corinth, IV, ii, pp. 31-35) and is very similar 
in shape and fabric to his cat. no. 7 (ibid., p. 
129, pl. I, 7), except that the inner diameter 
of the rim is smaller in proportion to the diame- 
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ter of the lamp. Like no. 7, this lamp would 
seem to be an import in Corinth (ibid., p. 35). 
It is very important to have such a well- 
preserved lamp of Type I from a deposit that 


can be dated so well to the last quarter of the 
seventh century, for it establishes definitely 
that the lamp had reached this stage of de- 
velopment not later than 600 B.c. 


Along the east side of the original hill in this area, the deeper fill of the early 
periods in small pockets escaped the first great levelling operation at the end of the 
fourth century B.c. The sixth-century fill, however, seems to have been almost com- 
pletely cut away and there is also very little left from the fifth century. From the latter 
period there was found one silver coin of Corinth, a drachma dated to the years 500- 
431 B.c. In one small pocket of fill, discovered beneath the stratum of the first levelling 
operation, was found the following vase: 


5 (C-40-454). Red-figured Askos. Plate 84. 
Height, 0.028 m. Greatest diameter, 0.104 m. 

Mouth and handle missing. Clay buff, well 
levigated. Wide, low foot with concave bottom ; 
low, convex, splaying sides, sharp angular tran- 
sition to shallow convex top. Vase first covered 
with reddish slip, then glazed except for bottom 
and reserved figures; glaze fairly lustrous and 
not badly chipped. On one side of top a large 
male head, wearing a cap, facing right and 
shown in profile; on other side a hare bounding 
to right. No relief contour; inner markings 
black, some in relief line. 

This askos is a Corinthian imitation of Attic 
red-figured pottery of the late fifth century B.c. 
The shape began in the early fifth century and 
continued in use into the following century 


(Richter, Shapes and Names of Athenian Vases, 
p. 18). Almost all of the examples are deco- 
rated with a figure on either side, usually ani- 
mals or birds, among which the hare is rather 
common (Hesperia, IV, 1935, p. 478; C.V.A., 
Oxford) III J; pl XLV, 2; C.V A, Cambridge, 
Tie ple Leo OU Ce Lp eo 
E743; C.V.A., Munchen, pl. 101, 5). Large 
human heads, such as the one on this vase, are 
not usual, but there is one askos in Oxford with 
two large female heads (C.V.A., Oxford, IIT I, 
pl. XLV, 7) and a similar one in the British 
Museum (B.M.C., III, p. 361, E760). The 
head is most likely that of an ephebe, wearing 
the usual petasos or pilos (cf. C.V.A., Greece, 
[lleldwpl.< 60/5: C.V.A. Wien, Universitat, 
pls. 24, 9; 25, 2). For another type of cap, 
see E1 below. 


It is probable that the earliest architectural remains from the area, the large 
cement floor and the walls around it (Fig. 1; Pl. 88, @) occupying much of its southern 
end, are to be dated to the latter part of the fifth century or the early fourth century; 
certainly it antedates the general levelling of the end of the fourth century, during 
which the floor was covered over. The floor is rectangular, 3.70 X 3.45 m., and is 
made of a packing covered over by hard white cement. In the northeastern part of 
the floor is a shallow circular hole which probably held a pillar, perhaps for a table 
or basin. The surrounding walls, or trenches for them, are clearly traceable, but it is 
not clear if there is any connection with the finely constructed well just to the north 
of this room. The building is oriented with the cardinal points. 

The major change of about 300 B.c. seems also to have put out of use Well E 
and Cistern F, which lie only about two meters apart. The contemporaneity of the 
closing of cistern and well is proved by the nature of their filling. That of the cistern, 
for the top 1.20 to 1.30m., consisted of reddish-brown earth; below this level it 
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changed to light reddish-brown earth containing flakes of carbon. In the well, the 
upper 6.60 m. of fill was of the reddish-brown earth, while below this level it changed 
to the lighter earth flecked with carbon. That the two types of fill were contempo- 
raneous is shown by the fact that in both cistern and well both types of fill contained 
chunks of cement flooring of the same sort as the bit still i situ above one corner 
of the cistern, presumably the remains of the destroyed floor. While the numismatic 
evidence for the date of the filling of the well is inconclusive, since all the identifiable 
coins are of the Corinth Pegasos-Trident issue, datable only to the period 400-146 B.c., 
the coins from the cistern are more helpful. There, among thirty-six identifiable coins, 
seven date after the middle of the fourth century and the latest is a coin of Argos, 
dated 322-229 p.c., the earlier date thus giving the terminus post quem for the filling 
of both cistern and well. Another Argos coin of the same issue was the latest datable 
object from the fill of the terracing which put well and cistern out of use, thus con- 
necting the two fills closely. It is clear, therefore, that the change in the area took 
place in the last quarter of the fourth century B.c., and the study of the latest pottery 
from the well, and a Type IX lamp from the cistern, would indicate a date at the 
very end of that century. 

Well E, however, must have been in use a century earlier than the date of its 
final filling, for at the very bottom, in soft mud which would seem to be from the 
period of use, were found the red-figured fragments El and other pieces of similar 
nature. There was much early fourth-century pottery in the fill and only a few pieces 
from the end of the fourth century. The well also contained four fragmentary lamps, 
three of them of Broneer’s Type IV, the popular type of the fifth century which aiso 
lasted into the following century,” and one of Type VII, which appeared first in the 
late fifth century and continued in use throughout the fourth century. Besides the 
pottery, representative pieces of which are catalogued below, the well also yielded 
several terracotta figurines, examples of which are Nos. E19-E24. The well itself, 
cut in hardpan throughout its depth of 10.10 m., had a constant diameter of 1.00 m. 
Toe-holds were cut in the north and south sides of the shaft for its entire depth, 
at intervals of 0.50 m. 


CATALOGUE OF GROUP E 


El (C-40-417). Red-figured Krater Fragment. 
Plate 85. Preserved height, 0.125 m. 

Large section of upper body preserved, also 
a few other rim fragments. Fine buff clay. 
Krater with high body and wide-flaring rim. 
Leaf border on rim; on body at left the top of 
a wing, to the right of this the head of a youth 
facing left and wearing a pointed cap, behind 
which are two points, perhaps the tips of spears ; 


™ Corinth, IV, ii, pp. 39-42. 


then a female figure facing right and a youth 
facing right; fillets in white paint on heads of 
last two figures. The female figure has left 
hand raised and grasps something, probably a 
sceptre from which paint has now disappeared. 
Wide contour stripe; black inner markings 
with relief line. 

The youth at the left wears a different kind 
of cap from that shown on No. 5 (Pl. 84) ; it 


” [bid., pp. 45-46. 
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is higher and more pointed and has a narrow 
rim, but both caps have indications of holes in 
the sides. Perhaps the cap shown here might 
more properly be termed a pilos (cf. C.V.A., 
Munchen, pl. 93, 3). The fragment is to be 
dated in the last quarter of the fifth century 
ERG, 


E2 (C-40-393). Bell Krater. Plate 85. Height, 
0.217 m. Diameter of lip, 0.258 m. 

Large body fragments restored. Fine light- 
buff clay. Wide foot in two degrees, upper one 
sharply offset from lower part; high full body 
sharply separated from foot, opening into wide 
bell lip; horizontal rolled handles curving up- 
wards, pointed knobs on either side of handles. 
All black glaze; incised lines filled with red 
paint on lip, in angle between body and base 
and between members of foot ; garland between 
handles with incised tendrils filled with red 
paint, leaves painted with thick pink paint, 
white dot rosettes between leaves. 

This is a Corinthian example of ‘“‘ West Slope 
Ware,’ a fabric most recently discussed by 
Thompson in Hesperia, III, 1934, pp. 438-447. 
The shape of the bell krater is unusual, for the 
body is not separated from the foot by the low, 
narrow necking which is common (see Richter, 
Shapes and Names, figs. 60-63). The garland 
with rosettes, one of the most common decora- 
tive motives of “ West Slope Ware,” is here 
carefully drawn; the use of incision for the 
tendrils would indicate a date not earlier than 
the end of the fourth century. 


E3 (C-40-407). Kotyle. Plate 85. Height, 
0.124 m. Diameter of lip, 0.145 m. 

Small body fragments restored. Fine light 
buff clay. Wide ring base; high sides with 
slight S-curve; horizontal rolled handles. All 
dull black glaze, much chipped. 

The S-curve of the body of this cup is only 
very slight, suggesting a date in the second half 
of the fifth century. It is an imitation of Attic 
ware, but the glaze is a very poor substitute 
for the Attic product. 


E4 (C-40-439). Kotyle. Plate 85. Height, 
0.084 m. Diameter of lip, 0.077 m. 


Handle and body fragments restored. Fine 
buff clay. Small ring foot, high sides with pro- 
nounced S-curve, flaring lip, horizontal rolled 
handles. All black glaze, somewhat chipped. 

The shape is similar to that of the latest 
kotylai from Olynthos (Olynthus V, pls. 184- 
185), which would not be later than 348p.c, 
However, there is a similar kotyle from a well 
group in Athens dated to about 300 Bs.c. 
(Thompson, Hesperia, III, 1934, p. 320, fig. 5, 
no. A26). The cup is Corinthian, but the glaze 
is of better quality than on the one above. 


E5 (C-40-440). Kantharos. Plate 85 and Fig. 
4. Restored height, 0.108 m. Greatest diameter, 
0.094 m. 


Fig. 4. Profile of ES 


Upper body and lip restored on analogy of 
E6; handles missing. Fine buff clay. High 
moulded foot, tall full body, vertical band 
handles. All black glaze except stem of foot, 
which is reserved and covered with pinkish 
paint; body covered with shallow vertical 
grooves below handle zone, except for two 
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small vertical panels on either side, separated 
by several grooves, in each of which is a shal- 
low incised vertical wavy line; in handle zone 
are incised lines, apparently from garlands. 

While this cup and the following one seem 
to be closely connected with the “ West Slope” 
pottery, the shape is unlike that of the usual 
kantharoi in that it has a single full curve of 
the body passing directly into the flaring lip, 
which exists in E6 and is assumed for E5. 
More commonly the kantharoi have a high con- 
cave rim clearly separated from the convex 
body (see No. 6 below), probably showing the 
influence of metalwork. The foot is like that 
of kantharoi dated to the end of the fourth 
century (Thompson, Hesperia, III, 1934, p. 
320, fig. 5). The shallow grooving of the body 
seems to be a Corinthian version of the more 
difficult reeding common on “ West Slope” 
vases (ibid., p. 338, fig. 18, B20; p. 438). From 
Corinth there are several cups of this type, but 
apparently of somewhat later date, and many 
of them bear graffiti (A.J.A., XXXIX, 1935, 
p. 72, fig. 15a). 


E6 (C-40-444). Kantharos. Plate 85 and Fig. 
5. Height, 0.085 m. 

About one-fourth preserved. Fine buff clay. 
Shape as above, flaring lip. All dull black glaze ; 
incised garlands in handle zone. 


E7 (C-40-441). One-handled Cup. Plate 85. 
Height, 0.065 m. Diameter of lip, 0.09 m. 

Fragments of body and handle missing. Dark 
red, gritty clay. Splayed foot, only slightly 
hollow below, cup with high sides, lip not cut 
horizontally ; one horizontal rolled handle rising 
about forty-five degrees from lip. All covered 
with metallic dark gray glaze. 

The dark fabric is neither Corinthian nor 
Attic, but rather resembles certain island wares. 


E8 (C-40-421). Wide-mouthed Jug. Plate 85. 
Height, 0.091 m. Greatest diameter, 0.09 m. 
Small body chips missing. Fine reddish-buff 
clay. Wide flat bottom, convex sides, wide- 
splaying lip, band handle lip to shoulder. All 
black glaze except bottom, which has wide black 
band near edge and small circle about center. 


Such jugs, usually ribbed, are common among 
Attic black-glazed vases of the second half of 
the fifth century (Talcott, Hesperia, IV, 1935, 
p. 508, nos. 50-52) and several Attic examples 
came from a late fifth-century well at Corinth 
(Pease, Hesperia, VI, 1937, p. 280, nos. 55- 
60). Jugs of this type without ribbed sides are 
less common, but there is one very similar vase 
from a fifth-century tomb at Ialysos (Clara 
Rhodos, VIII, p. 182, fig. 171). Our jug, also 
of Attic origin, must also date from the latter 
part of the fifth century B.c. 


Fig. 5. Profile of E6 


E9 (C-40-427). Lagynos. Plate 85. Preserved 
height, 0.065 m. Greatest diameter, 0.084 m. 

Lip missing, most of handle restored. Clay 
red to gray. Wide low ring foot, squat bulbous 
body, ridge separating body from shoulder, 
which contracts to small neck; vertical ring 
handle on upper body. All black glaze. 

This Attic lagynos is a well-known type, 
which at Olynthos is dated to the early fourth 
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century (Robinson, Olynthus, V, p. 225, pl. 172, 
nos. 820-823). A similar date is suggested by 
the contents of two graves on Rhodes in which 
such lagynoi were found (Clara Rhodos, V1- 
VII, p. 447, fig. 1; p. 457, fig. 12). 


E10 (C-40-390). Oinochoe. Plate 85. Height, 
0.151 m. Greatest diameter, 0.151 m. 

Handle and large fragments of body restored. 
Clay red, changing to gray at core. Flat bottom, 
bulbous body with wide, rather flat, shoulder, 
small cylindrical neck, wide flaring lip, band 
handle lip to shoulder. Covered with metallic 
gray glaze with red showing through in many 
places, giving mottled effect ; shoulder all covered 
with large blisters. 

This example of “ blister” ware is typical of 
a class of pottery which Miss Pease has shown 
to be Corinthian (Hesperia, VI, 1937, p. 259), 
in connection with the publication of some 
similar oinochoai from a late fifth-century well 
(ibid., p. 288, fig. 23, nos. 140-141). 


E11 (C-40-424). Squat Aryballos. Plate 85. 
Restored height, 0.067 m. Greatest diameter, 
0.085 m. 

Lip and handle restored. Clay red on ex- 
terior, gray at core. Wide flat bottom, squat 
bulbous body contracting sharply to small cylin- 
drical neck, wide flaring lip, band handle lip 
to shoulder. Body all covered with vertical in- 
cisions from neck to bottom; all dark gray 
metallic glaze, which is thin in places and shows 
the red surface, giving a mottled effect. 

While this aryballos is not blistered, the 
fabric and the mottled effect of the surface are 
identical with those of E10 and the shape is 
known in “ blister”’ ware (Hesperia, VI, 1937, 
p. 288, fig. 23, no. 138), to which this vase 
would thus seem to be closely related. An 
identical vase was found in a grave at Haghia 
Paraskevi in Attica (Ed. ’Apx., 1932, *Apyato- 
Aoyxa Xpdvixa, p. 7, fig. 1), which is dated to 
the end of the fourth century or the beginning 
of the third century B.c. 


E12 (C-40-406). Unguentarium. Plate 85. 
Preserved height, 0.113 m. Greatest diameter, 
0.064 m. 


Lip and fragments of neck missing. Fine 
dark gray clay. Small flat bottom, ovoid body, 
contracted at top and bottom; small high neck. 
Surface smoothed and unglazed, decorated with 
white line bordered by red lines at mid-body, 
on shoulder, and at base of neck, two more red 
lines between latter two. 

A similar unguentarium was found in a grave 
at Kameiros, the rest of the contents of which 
seem to belong to the early fifth century or 
earlier (Clara Rhodos, IV, p. 66, fig. 41), a 
date which is much too early for this shape. 
Other examples came from Rhodian graves of 
the late fourth century (Clara Rhodos, II, p. 
147, fig. 27; p. 157, fig.40). However, by about 
300 B.c. the form of the unguentarium seems 
to have become much more slender than our 
example (see Hesperia, III, 1934, p. 326, fig. 
9, no. A64), suggesting that ours should be 
dated in the latter part of the fourth century 
B.C. 


E13 (C-40-404). Coarse Amphora. Plate 85. 
Height, 0.625 m. Greatest diameter, 0.427 m. 

Body fragments restored. Reddish-buff clay, 
somewhat gritty. Blunt knob at bottom, bul- 
bous body with flattened shoulders, high cylin- 
drical neck, wide bevelled lip; heavy handles, 
brought to ridge on outside, running from just 
under lip to shoulder. Surface well smoothed 
and thin whitish wash brushed on in broad 
wavy strokes; palmette stamp at base of one 
handle. 

Large wine jars with pointed bottoms ap- 
peared at Corinth at least as early as the latter 
part of the sixth century B.c. (Campbell, Hes- 
peria, VII, 1938, pp. 604-607, figs. 27 and 29). 
The next large group of such jars reported 
from Corinth is of late fifth-century date 
(Pease, Hesperia, VI, 1937, p. 303, nos. 199- 
202). The present examples differ from these 
mainly in the wide bevelled lip, which does not 
appear on the earlier examples. Two other 
similar amphoras were found in this well. 


E14 (C-40-415). Unglazed Oinochoe. Plate 86. 

Height, 0.355 m. Greatest diameter, 0.268 m. 
Most of handle and large body fragments 

restored. Fine light buff clay. Low ring foot, 
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tall ovoid body with flattened shoulders, high 
cylindrical neck, splaying round lip; vertical 
band handle lip to shoulder. Unglazed, surface 
well smoothed. 


E15 (C-40-391). Unglazed Hydria. Plate 86. 
Height, 0.43 m. Greatest diameter, 0.337 m. 

Several body fragments restored. Fine light 
buff clay. Low ring foot, ovoid body, high 
cylindrical neck, wide splaying round lip ; hori- 
zontal rolled handles at sides and thick vertical 
band handle at back from lip to shoulder. Un- 
glazed, surface well smoothed. 


E16 (C-40-413). Unglazed Oinochoe. Plate 86. 
Height, 0.208 m. Greatest diameter, 0.209 m. 

Body fragments restored. Fine buff clay. 
Low ring foot, squat bulbous body, high cylin- 
drical neck, flaring round lip, two vertical band 
handles, rather close together, from lip to 
shoulder. Several stripes of very thin glaze 
around body below handles, one on exterior and 
one on interior of lip. 

The two-handled oinochoe existed at Corinth 
as early as the end of the sixth century in a 
very globular form with handles rising high 
above the lip (Campbell, Hesperia, VII, 1938, 
p. 596, no. 150, fig. 18). Examples from a late 
fifth-century well have handles below the rim 
and the body is less globular (Pease, Hesperia, 
V14193/, p, 293, Oge25; no, 151). The shape 
was common in both the fifth and fourth cen- 
turies and many examples exist in the col- 
lections at Corinth and in the Athenian Agora; 
one from the latter excavation comes from an 
early third-century group (Thompson, Hes- 
peria, III, 1934, p. 341, no. B33, fig. 21). 


E17 (C-40-420). Part of Lekane Stand. Plate 
86. Preserved height, 0.38 m. Preserved lower 
diameter, 0.20 m. 

Most of stem of stand and bottom of 
bowl immediately above stand preserved. Clay 
greenish-buff, very gritty. Tall cylindrical stem, 
diminishing slightly as it rises, then flaring at 
junction with body of vase, which was proba- 
bly a large open bowl; interior of bowl at 
bottom very gritty and rough, as for a rubbing 
surface. Surface of stand somewhat smoothed ; 


horizontal black stripe at junction with bowl 
and eight vertical black stripes running down 
stem. 

The profile of the vessel from which this 
fragment comes is probably to be restored like 
that of a lekane from a late fifth-century well 
at Corinth (Pease, Hesperia, VI, 1937, p. 296, 
no. 174, fig. 28). The interior surface of the 
fifth-century example is rough, like ours, and 
Miss Pease suggested that such bowls were 
used for the mixing and kneading of clay in 
potters’ establishments. 


E18 (C-40-400). Unglazed Lekane. Plate 85. 
Height, 0.166 m. Diameter of lip, 0.432 m. 

One large body fragment restored. Fine 
light buff clay. Low splayed foot, wide flaring 
bowl with wide horizontal lip. Unglazed, sur- 
face smoothed. 

This bowl is the largest and best preserved 
of three similar bowls found in this well. 


E19 (MF 8662). Terracotta Female Figure, 
standing. Plate 86. Preserved height, 0.225 m. 

Head, neck, most of left side and feet gone. 
Fine reddish-buff clay. Fragment of a large, 
standing female figure dressed in a himation 
wrapped closely about the body; the right arm 
is along the side and the right hand gathers the 
garment at the side of the thigh; the left arm 
is bent with hand at hip and garment gathered 
over arm; right leg bent; over the lower part 
are traces of a chiton. Much white color on 
garment; slight traces of pink paint on right 
shoulder. 

This large figure, which must have been 
about 0.30 m. in height, is of the Tanagra type: 
the careful workmanship in the delineation of 
the drapery is like that on the early Tanagra 
figurines (Kleiner, Tanagrafiguren, pl. 5). A 
figurine of the same type from Olynthos is 
assigned to the early fourth century (Robinson, 
Olynthus, VII, p. 52, no. 184, pl. 22), a date 
which seems proper for our figurine as well. 


E20 (MF 8666). Terracotta Female Figure, 

seated. Plate 86. Preserved height, 0.088 m. 
Head and fragment of back missing. Clay 

reddish-buff to gray at core. Female seated, 
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with arms along sides and apparently resting 
on arms of chair; himation wrapped closely 
about body, chiton showing below it at feet. 
Some white paint preserved on garments. 

The drapery of this figure is similar in style 
to that of E19, but the workmanship on the 
smaller figure is not so careful. A somewhat 
similar figure from Olynthos is dated in the 
fifth century (Olynthus, VII, p. 65, no. 246, 
pl. 30) and one in the Danish National Museum 
(Breitenstein, Catalogue of Terracottas, p. 47, 
no. 429, pl. 53) is dated stylistically to the end 
of that century. 


E21 (MF 8664). Terracotta Female Figure, 
seated. Plate 86. Height, 0.061 m. 

Both lower arms missing. Fine gray clay. 
Seated female with arms along sides, forearms 
apparently extended forward; body sketchily 
modelled and garments not delineated; head 
modelled more carefully with hair closely 
gathered as in a net; reddish-brown paint on 
top of head. 

Several figurines of this simple seated type 
have been found at Corinth and others come 
from Perachora (Perachora, p. 220, no. 106; 
p. 222, no. 120, pl. 96), where they are dated 
to the first half of the fifth century B.c. 


E22 (MF 8667). Terracotta Head. Plate 86. 
Preserved height, 0.04 m. 


Only head preserved. Fine buff clay. Figure 
wears a high conical cap, the rim of which is 
an added fillet of clay. 


E23 (MF 8655). Terracotta Ram. Plate 86. 
Height, 0.061 m. 
Parts of three legs and tail missing. Fine 


buff clay. Quadruped with clay fillet added on 
head, ends twisted to represent horns. 


E24 (MF 8668). Terracotta Dolphin. Plate 86. 
Preserved length, 0.082 m. 

Tail and small body chips missing. Fine buff 
clay. Figure of dolphin with eye, mouth and 
fins carefully indicated; some white paint pre- 
served, a slight bit of red paint in the mouth. 


E25 (MF 8696). Terracotta Loomweight. 
Plate 86. Height, 0.085 m. Greatest diameter, 
0.061 m. 

Whole. Clay light buff, gritty; surface 
smooth. Conical weight with rather high 
bevelled bottom edge, worn from use; sus- 
pension hole. Just above bevel is stamp of eagle 
to right with head turned back. 

The study of the large series of Corinthian 
loomweights now being completed by Gladys 
Davidson Weinberg shows that such weights 
as this belong to the period about 400 B.c. 


Cistern F, which was located to the north of Well E and was evidently filled at 
the same time, consisted of a single large rectangular reservoir measuring 4.60 m. by 
1.25 m. at the top and increasing to 5.50 m. by 1.75 m. at the bottom (Fig. 1; Pl. 88, 
b-d). The side walls descend vertically for about 0.60 m. and then slant outward, but 
the end walls curve outward in a convex arc from near the top. The bettom of the 
cistern is concave in both directions, giving it a depth of 2.30 m. at the center and 
2.00 m. at the corners; at the center of the floor there was also an oval settling-basin, 
1.35 m. by 0.80 m. and 0.40 m. deep (PI. 88, d). The walls of the cistern were pre- 
served almost to their original height, except at the northeast corner where they were 
partly destroyed. On the north side the curve of the wall into the ceiling is preserved 
in part, while in the southeast corner a bit of the floor above the cistern was still in 
place (Pl. 88, b). The walls, floor, and ceiling of the cistern had been lined with 
cement, 0.022 m. thick, much of which is still in place; the floor above the cistern 
consisted of a thick layer of very hard yellowish mortar containing small stones, on 
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which was a layer of pebbles set in cement, forming a mosaic floor for what was 
probably the court of a house. It was fragments of this pavement which were found 
in the fill of Well E. Set into the floor of the cistern was a cement boss, 0.58 m. by 
0.13 m. and 0.11 m. high, which ran parallel to the east side and was 1.22 m. from it; 
its northern end was 0.37 m. from the north side of the cistern (Pl. 88, c). Lying 
about the boss were found three cut poros blocks; a fourth cut poros block was found 
at the western end of the cistern. 

It has already been mentioned that the fill of the cistern, like that of Well E, 
consisted of reddish-brown earth for the top 1.20m. and light reddish-brown earth 
flaked with carbon down to the bottom; at the very bottom was a deposit of fine 
greenish-brown clay, its depth varying from 0 at the corners to 0.30 m. at the center, 
which seemed clearly to be from the period of use of the cistern. Since five bronze 
coins of the Corinth Pegasos-Trident issue of 400-146 B.c. were found in this deposit, 
the cistern probably was first used in the fourth century. While the fill of the reservoir 
yielded much pottery, most of it was coarse and very little could be mended sufficiently 
to be worth inventorying; however, there were enough joins of pottery from the two 
types of fill to show that they were deposited at the same time. The terracotta relief 
(F1) is the most important object from this fill; many other fragmentary terracotta 
figurines were not noteworthy. The lamps range in type from IV to IX.” The thirty- 
six identifiable coins found in the cistern are as follows: 


Corinth 3400-146. 8.0. = cc bea ie es Cee 29 
Corinth; 350-358s(silver drachnia} 7350" 2 es 
Philip tom iMacedonsso933.30.5.. chee ee ee 


Alexandér"post-330s os o. .. eer ee ee 
AGSOS OLLE 20 ee en eet oR ee en 


m= &} NH 


While the last coin gives a terminus post quem of 322 B.c. for the fill, the Type IX 
lamp necessitates a date not earlier than ca. 300 B.c., the same date as was indicated 
by the latest pottery from Well E. 


CATALOGUE OF GROUP fF 


Fl (MF 8612). Terracotta Relief. Plate 87. 
Preserved height, 0.12m. Preserved width, 
0.075 m. 


edge, guilloche border within this. The pre- 
served figure in rather high relief, from the 


About one-third of relief preserved. Fine 
light-buff clay. Fragment from a circle with a 
diameter of about 0.21 m. Plain band about the 


right side of the scene, is a winged nude male 
figure flying to the right and shown in about 
three-quarter view. His right foot rests on a 
cloud, his left leg is bent back at the knee and 


** The assortment of lamps from the cistern, and especially the Attic lamps, are very similar 
to those found in many groups from the Athenian Agora which are dated to the end of the fourth 


century and the turn to the third century B.c. 
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held up behind the right one; his left arm is 
bent, with a cock held on the forearm and 
under the armpit; his wings are outspread with 
the point turned down. Drapery flies out behind 
the figure and is caught over the left arm back 
of the cock, indicating the swift motion of 
flight. 

The most important object from the cistern, 
and perhaps from the entire area, is this piece 
of a terracotta relief. The full modelling and 
the sharp detail in the figure and the drapery 
suggest at once metal work rather than the 
usual terracotta reliefs, and the closest parallels 
come from the mirror covers with relief decora- 
tion. In fact, it is evident that we have to do 
here with a terracotta reproduction of such a 
mirror case. It would have been made from a 
mould that was an impression of a completed 
mirror cover. Such impressions are now be- 
lieved to be part of the metalworker’s equip- 
ment (Thompson, Hesperia, VIII, 1939, p. 
313; Hill, Hesperia, XII, 1943, pp. 110-113), 
and it would seem that our relief, which is of 
Corinthian clay, is most probably from a Corin- 
thian mould made in a local shop; the mirror 
itself was probably also of local manufacture. 
Our relief is one of a small group of terracotta 
“ mirrors,” thirteen of which are catalogued by 
Ziichner in his study of covered mirrors 
(Griechische Klappspiegel, pp. 105-109) ; two 
of these, besides ours, are said to have come 
from Corinth and onesfrom the Gulf of Corinth, 
while the workmanship of seven of them is said 
by Ziichner to be Corinthian, that of three 
others possibly Corinthian. Thus our relief 
is a document of first importance for our 
knowledge of the famous Corinthian metal- 
working industry of the fourth century B.c. 

In his full discussion of such mirrors and of 
the centers of their manufacture, Ztichner has 
emphasized the fact that Corinth was the chief 
place of their production and he has assigned 
many examples to the Corinthian metalworkers, 
but he has had to admit that the basis for his 
grouping is weak since only five of the mirrors 
were actually found at Corinth (ibid., pp. 
88-89). Even provenience is not necessarily 


synonymous with place of production in small 
bronzes that were traded over wide areas, but 
stylistically these mirrors form a sufficiently 
close group to suggest that they were the pro- 
ducts of one center, most probably the one at 
which they were found. Belonging with them 
stylistically are many other mirrors, and all 
together they give a good idea of the Corinthian 
manufactory. Now with the terracotta im- 
pression, which is more certainly Corinthian 
than even the mirrors found there, we have a 
sound basis for checking Ztuchner’s Corinthian 
group, at least of the second half of the fourth 
century B.c. Of the features exhibited by the 
terracotta reproduction, the cable border is 
typical of Corinthian mirrors and the clouds 
with soft, billowy outlines as a base line are 
also characteristic. The flowing drapery, beauti- 
fully delineated and curved to give the im- 
pression of motion, is a further characteristic 
of the Corinthian school. Another excellent 
example of this type of drapery was found in 
the excavation of 1939 on the west side of the 
Museum at Corinth, where an impression, taken 
from a metal relief of the mid-fourth century, 
shows the same emphasis of motion by wide- 
flowing drapery (Weinberg, 4.J.A., XLII, 
1939, p. 593, fig. 5). 

It is very probable that the figure partly pre- 
served in the terracotta relief is an Eros and 
that the missing figure on the left side of the 
scene was a seated Aphrodite. Scenes with 
Aphrodite and Eros are among the most com- 
mon representations on mirrors and one well- 
preserved mirror assigned to the Corinthian 
school, but belonging to the beginning of the 
fourth century B.c., seems to have a very 
similar scene (Ztichner, p. 13, no. KS13; Bur- 
lington Fine Arts Club, Exhibition of Ancient 
Greek Art, London, 1904, p. 37, no. 5, pl. 
XLIII; Licht, Sittengeschichte Griechenlands, 
I, p. 251, fig.). In this earlier example, how- 
ever, Eros stands quietly before Aphrodite and 
he seems to grasp the cock less firmly than does 
the fast-moving figure of our relief. Between 
this mirror and our relief comes the _ball- 
throwing Eros in very high relief that was 
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applied at the base of the handle of a bronze 
hydria in Berlin (Rubensohn, Hellenistisches 
Silbergerat in antiken Gipsabgiissen, Berlin, 
1911, p. 58, fig. 7), which is also said to be a 
product of the Corinthian school of the first 
half of the fourth century B.c. 


F2 (MF 8601). Terracotta Loomweight. Plate 
87. Height, 0.08 m. Greatest diameter, 0.06 m. 

Top missing. Light buff clay. Conical weight 
with high bevelled bottom edge ; suspension hole. 
Rectangular stamp on bevel with inscription 
MEAIS; above bevel stamp with loomweight. 

The MEAI weights at Corinth are dated, 
by a study of the large series from the site, 
to the second half of the fourth century B.c. 
and they do not seem to have continued in use 
much after 300 B.c. 


F3 (MF 8602). Terracotta Loomweight. Plate 
87. Height, 0.073m. Greatest diameter, 
0.054 m. 

Whole. Buff clay. Shape as above. Rect- 
angular stamp in bevel with inscription ATA. 

Weights of this shape and with this stamp 
are dated at Corinth to the first half of the 
third century B.c., beginning not much earlier 
than 300 B.c. 


F4 (MF 8604). Terracotta Loomweight. Plate 
87. Height, 0.085 m. Greatest diameter, 0.06 m. 
Large fragment of bottom missing. Buff clay. 
Shape as above. Stamp on bevel has inscription 
TAYK; loomweight in stamp above. 
The weights with this inscription are dated 
the same as those with the ATA inscription. 


F5 (CL 3584). Terracotta Lamp, Type IV. 
Plate 87. Height, 0.034 m. Greatest diameter, 
0.059 m. 

Large fragment of body missing. Buff clay, 
gritty and highly micaceous. The shape is like 
that shown by profile 18 in Broneer, Corinth, 
IV, ii, p. 32. Unglazed, surface somewhat 
smoothed. 

Corinthian lamps of this type are dated by 
Broneer largely to the fifth century, but some 
must be as late as the end of the fourth century 
(op. cit., p. 41) and this late dating for the end 


of this type has been confirmed by the finds at 
the Athenian Agora (Thompson, Hesperia, II, 
1933, p. 197). Broneer does not mention 
micaceous clay among the fabrics of Type IV 
lamps at Corinth, but it does occur in many 
other types, both earlier and later, and is con- 
sidered as imported. Another Type IV lamp 
from the cistern is made of the typical light- 
buff Corinthian clay and had been glazed. 


F6 (CL3590). Terracotta Lamp. Type VI. 
Plate 87. Height, 0.034 m. Greatest diameter, 
0.058 m. 

Handle and nozzle missing. Fine reddish- 
buff clay. Broneer’s profile 28 (op. cit., p. 32). 
All black glaze, somewhat chipped. 

This is an Attic lamp of a type which first 
appeared early in the fifth century, but con- 
tinued in use down to the end of the fourth, 
and perhaps even into the third century B.c. 
(Davidson, Hesperia, Suppl. VII, p.42). There 
are fragments of another Attic lamp and also 
a Corinthian lamp of this shape from the 
cistern. 


F7 (CL3586). Terracotta Lamp, Type VI. 
Plate 87. Height, 0.032 m. Greatest diameter, 
0.058 m. 

End of nozzle missing. Light buff clay. 
Broneer’s profile 30 (op. cit., p. 32). All black 
glaze, mostly chipped off. Another lamp like 
this one was also found in the cistern. 


F8 (CL 3592). Terracotta Lamp, Type VII. 
Plate 87. Height, 0.039 m. Greatest diameter, 
0.065 m. 

End of nozzle missing. Fine light-buff clay. 
Broneer’s profile 35 (op. cit., p. 32). Black 
glaze, almost entirely chipped off. 

Type VII lamps began to be used in Corinth 
towards the end of the fifth century and con- 
tinued in use throughout the following century, 
according to Broneer (op. cit., p. 46). This 
profile is late in the Corinthian series and the 


lamp should belong to the late fourth century 
B.C. 


F9 (CL 3603). Terracotta Lamp, Type VII. 
Plate 87. Preserved height, 0.02 m. Greatest 
diameter, 0.058 m. 
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All of base, part of body and nozzle missing. 
Fine reddish-buff clay. Lower part of interior 
glazed, rest unglazed. 

Such Attic lamps have been classed as Type 
VIIb (Thompson, Hesperia, III, 1934, p. 322, 
no. A43, fig. 7; Davidson, op. cit., p. 57, no. 75, 
fig. 24), which apparently came into use about 
the middle of the fourth century and lasted 
down at least to the end of that century 
(Thompson, Hesperia, II, 1933, p. 200). 


F10 (CL 3594). Terracotta Lamp, Type VII. 


Plate 87. Height, 0.03 m. Greatest diameter, 


0.07 m. 

End of nozzle missing. Dark gray clay. 
Broneer’s profile 34 (op. cit., p. 32). Unglazed, 
surface mottled orange and gray. 


In fabric and surface treatment this lamp 


and F11 are similar to the vases E10 and E11, 
which are believed to be of Corinthian origin. 
The fabric is common among Hellenistic lamps 
and does not seem to come into use before the 
latter part of the fourth century. 


F11 (CL 3593). Terracotta Lamp, Type VII. 


Plate 87. Height, 0.041 m. Greatest diameter, 
0.067 m. Length, 0.112 m. 

Whole. Dark gray clay. Broneer’s profile 35 
(op. cit., p. 32). Unglazed, surface gray except 
for a large orange spot at the back. 

The shape of this lamp approaches closely 
that of Type VIII with its small center open- 
ing, but this lamp is less angular and seems 
more properly classed as Type VII. 


F12 (CL3587). Terracotta Lamp, Type IX, 
Plate 87. Height, 0.03m. Greatest diameter, 
0.068 m. 

Handle and end of nozzle missing. Fine 
light-buff clay. Broneer’s profile 37 (op. cit., 
p. 32), double groove at top. All black glaze, 
somewhat chipped. 

While Broneer considered that the Type IX 
lamp did not come into use before the third 
century (op. cit., p. 48), more recent finds from 
the Athenian Agora show that the early lamps 
of this type, of which ours is an example, occur 
in small numbers in groups belonging to the 
turn from the fourth to the third century B.c. 


One other object of importance which antedates the levelling of the area around 
300 z.c., and which comes from a pit that was probably filled at the same time as 
Well E and Cistern F, is the kantharos No. 6. The pit was rectangular and measured 
1.10 m. by 0.55 m., and as preserved was 1.00 m. deep. Besides the kantharos, which 
is catalogued below, the pit contained much coarse pottery, a little fine pottery of 
fourth century date, and a loomweight like F2 with the MEAI®> stamp. 


6 (C-40-340). Kantharos. Plate 88. Height, 
0.088 m. Diameter of lip, 0.087 m. 

Fragments of lip, handle, and base missing. 
Fine reddish-buff clay. High moulded foot in 
two degrees with stem above, full low body 
sharply offset from high flaring rim, vertical 
band handles from lip to shoulder with hori- 
zontal spurs at top of handles. All black glaze, 
somewhat chipped. Between handles on both 
sides, divided as shown, is scratched the follow- 
ing inscription: 

APPOAITAZE AAXEKAIFAYK 
YITTOPOX 


Possibly ’Adpodiras €daxe kat yAukds Ilépos; Or 
perhaps *Adpodita o° eaxe kal yAvkds IIdpos, or 
—-—— népos (sens. obsc.) 


This type of kantharos with simple, thin lip 
was not found at Olynthos and would thus seem 
to have come into use after 348 B.c. An example 
of very similar shape was found in a group of 
pottery from a cistern in the Athenian Agora 
which is dated to ca. 300 8.c. (Thompson, Hes- 
peria, III, 1934, p. 319, no. A27, fig. 5) and in 
which also occur more developed forms of this 
shape. The later groups published by Thompson 
do not show this early shape and so it would 
seem that 300 B.c. is the latest date for it. 
Another example was found in a fill in the 
Athenian Agora which also suggests the same 
date (Thompson, Hesperia, VI, 1937, p. 165, 
fig. 98c). Kantharoi often bear graffiti, which 
usually consist of the name of a deity, Aphrodite 
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being one of the most common (see Thompson, 
Hesperia, III, 1934, p. 339, no. B23 for an 
example and bibliography; p. 338, no. B20; p. 
342, no. B37; Hesperia, XII, 1943, p. 334, note 
56). Corinth itself has yielded one of the largest 
groups of inscribed Hellenistic cups, largely 


from the South Stoa (Broneer, A.J.A., XXXIX, 
1935, p. 71, fig. 15 a-c; Hesperia, XVI, 1947, 
p. 240), and these inscriptions are not limited 
to the names of deities and sometimes are of 
greater length, though none is as long as the 
one on this kantharos. 


From the study of the remains found in Well E and Cistern F, it is clear that they 
were filled about 300 B.c., which would thus be the date for the first general levelling 
of the area. Of this operation, Kent writes: “‘ The east slope of the hill was cut down 
and there was laid upon it a hard packing of stones and bones, above which was spread 
a layer of yellow clay. On the east there was placed a curbing of poros stones in order 
to prevent the strosis (layer) from washing down the slope; this curbing runs north 
and south. The discovery of a sadly damaged second curbing, parallel to the first 
one but lower down the east slope, may indicate that at this time the hill descended 
in curbed terraces to the level of the Greek Agora, but certainty in this matter is 
impossible because the West Shops have destroyed the lower east slope of the hill. 
The clay surface of the packing was very hard, suggesting that many feet had once 
trod upon it.” 

The curbing of poros stone, the western one of the terrace walls shown on the 
plan of Figure 1, is oriented somewhat east of north and has a slightly more easterly 
direction than the earlier cement floor to the west of it. The stones used for the 
curbing were uniformly 0.40 m. high and ca. 0.15 m. thick; the preserved stretch of 
this curb is about eleven meters long. The eastern curbing was probably also of poros, 
but it was much more seriously damaged than was the western one. There was a 
distance of 0.72 m. between the two and the top of the eastern curb was about 0.25 m. 
lower than the top of the western one. The blocks of the former were ca. 0.32 m. high 
and varied in thickness from 0.27 m. to 0.18 m. At 1.10 m. to the west of the western 
curb and parallel to it was found a series of three rectangular blocks, ca. 0.70 m. by 
0.40 m., which were probably the supports for some architectural feature that seems 
to have faced west. At a later date the space between the two northernmost blocks 
was filled by a rough wall, from the northern end of which another wall extended 
to the east. 

No later Hellenistic remains came from this area, probably because the Roman set- 
tlers removed all the later debris down to the hard clay floor, which they again utilized. 
Later in the Roman period, the West Shops were built and their rear wall served as 
a terrace wall for the large open area extending westward to Temple E. At this time 
a large amount of fill was brought into the area to raise its level. While the earth 
brought in contained chiefly fourth-century pottery, the late date of the fill is betrayed 
by some Roman fragments, which, however, are not sufficient to date it accurately. 
The only other sign of Roman activity in the area was a length of terracotta pipe 
found in the southwest corner. 
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For the period following the Roman terracing, Kent writes: “ Apart from a few 
stray coins, no discoveries were made which date between the third and eleventh 
centuries A.D. In the twelfth century, however, there was considerable activity in the 
area. The northern slope of the hill was scraped down to stereo (hardpan), only the 
cement-lined cistern escaping destruction, while on the east slope great scoops of earth 
were removed. The hill then appears to have been used as a residential section of the 
town, if one may so interpret the numerous circular pits which were found. Our 
excavation covered an area of only thirty-five by twenty meters, yet in it were found 
forty pits which date from late Byzantine and Turkish times, and of these thirty were 
found in the northern half of the area.”’ While these pits, many of which are shown 
on Fig. 1, yielded numerous coins and quantities of pottery, only one fragment is 
worthy of special mention. 


7 (C-40-455). Fragment of a Sgrafitto Plate. 
Plate 88. Preserved length, 0.095 m. 
Fragment of rim of plate preserved. Clay 
red and brown, coarse. Yellow glaze with dark 
brown sgrafitto designs. Preserved section of 
plate shows almost the entire figure of a dragon 
impaled on a sword or spear. The sword-bearer 
is missing, but at the lower left edge of the 
fragment appears the edge of his fustanella. 
This fragment is an example of incised- 
sgrafitto ware of the “Free Style” which 


flourished at Corinth in the twelfth century 
(Morgan, Corinth, XI, pp. 150-157). Repre- 
sentation of men with various types of arms 
are common on plates of this ware and on some 
the dragon appears as well (ibid., pl. XLIX, 
a and f). This scene of a warrior transfixing 
a dragon has recently been identified as a repre- 
sentation of an exploit of Digenis Akritas, the 
“dragon-slayer par excellence of Byzantine 
secular legend.” (Frantz, Hesperia, X, 1941, 
p. 10; Byzantion, XV, 1940-1941, pp. 87-91). 


The occupation of the area continued through the Turkish period and modern 
times until the earthquake of 1858 destroyed the houses of Corinth and this land was 
given over to cultivation. At the time of the building of the Museum in 1931, about 
two meters of soil were removed from this area. It was not until 1940, however, that 
the lower fill was excavated, yielding the unusually large quantity of remains from 
Early Neolithic to Turkish, a representative cross-section of Corinthian antiquities. 
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1. Geometric Grave Group from North Foot of Areopagus (P 17,468-17,485; IL 849-851; ST 376) 


3. Vases from Thamneus’ House (P 17,849; P 17,826; P 17,839) 


H. A. THomeson: ExcavaTIon oF ATHENIAN AGorA, 1947 
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2. Terracottas from Cistern on Areopagus (T 2513; T 2509) 


H. A. Toompson: ExcavaTION oF ATHENIAN AGorA, 1947 
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1. Terracotta Lamps from Cistern on Areopagus (L 4370; L 4194; L 4195) 


2. Garden Court on North Slope of Ateopagus. From East 


H. A. THomeson: ExcavATION OF ATHENIAN Acora, 1947 
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View from Southwest (The Modern Roads approximately overlie the Ancient) 


Area to the West of the Areopagus. 


H. A. THompson: ExcavaTION OF ATHENIAN Acora, 1947 
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2. Vases from Mycenaean Chamber Tomb at East Foot of Hill of Nymphs (P 17,903-17,908) 


H. A. Tuompson: Excavation oF ATHENIAN Acora, 1947 
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1. Black-Figured Lekythos from Grave on West 
Slope of Areopagus (P 18,006) 


4. Bronze Dikast’s Ballot from Area of 
Poros Peribolos (B 783) 


3. Offerings from Cremation Burial to West of Areopagus (P 18,455-18,476; L 4355) 


H. A. THompson: ExcavaTion or ATHENIAN Acora, 1947 
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2. Mosaic Floor in House on West Slope of Kolonos 


H. A. Tuompson: Excavation or ArHEentan Acora, 1947 
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1. Casting Pit on West Slope of Areopagus 


2. Industrial Establishment (?) at West Foot of Areopagus, from the West 


H. A. THompson: ExcavaTIon OF ATHENIAN Acora, 1947 
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Marble Head of Herakles (S 1295) (11/, Actual Size) 


H. A. Tuompson: Excavation or ATHENIAN Acora, 1947 
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1-3. Marble Torso of Athena (S 1232) 
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1-2. Marble Head from Nike Temple Parapet (S 1246) 


ExcavATION OF ATHENIAN AGorRA, 1947 
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2. Marble Votive Plaque with Eleusinian Theme (S 1251) 


H. A. THompson: Excavation or ATHENIAN Acora, 1947 
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1-2. Marble Portrait Bust of a Man (S 1299) 
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1-2. Marble Portrait of a Boy (S 1307) 


ExcAVATION OF ATHENIAN AGorRA, 1947 
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2. Terracotta Plaque with Mounted Herakles (T 2466) 


Girl (T 2480) 
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1. Terracotta Plaque with Sp 
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1. Terracotta Plaque with Head 


of Athena Parthenos (L 3703) 2. Mould for Plaque with Bust of Athena Parthenos (T 2376) 
(Printed in Reverse) 


3. Lamp with Bust of Athena Promachos 4. Lam ith B 
(L 3731) amp with Bust of Athena (L 4256) 


H. A. Toompson: Excavation or ATHENIAN Acora, 1947 
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1. Lamp Discus: Hero and Leander CL 4251) 


3. Terracotta Figurine of Third 
Century A. D.CT 2327) 


2. Orpheus and the Beasts. Impression 
from a Terracotta Mould (T 2507) 


H. A. Tompson: Excavation or ATHENIAN AGORA, 1947 
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2-3. Black-Figured Stand (P 18,010) 


H. A. Toompson: ExcavaTION OF ATHENIAN Acora, 1947 
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. Red-Figured Lekythos (P 17,601 4. Red-Figured Calyx-Krater Fragment 
3. Red-Figured Leky ¢ y AEE 


H. A. Toomrson: Excavation oF ATHENIAN AGorA, 1947 
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Red-Figured Fragments (P 18,346; P 17,531; P 16,616; P 18,604; P 18,538; P 18,286) 


H. A. THompson: Excavation or ATHENIAN Acora, 1947 
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1. Fragments of Arretine Krater (P 18,243) 2. Terracotta Measure (P 17,499) 


4, Lead Containers of Lykion 5. Ostrakon of Kimon (P 18,555) 
CIL 854, IL 853, IL 904) 


H. A. Tuompson: ExcavaTION oF ATHENIAN AGorA, 1947 
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a. Cement floor and surrounding walls. 


b. Cistern from east, showing c. Interior of cistern, 
fragment of roof in place. eastern end. western end. 
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THE TEMPLE ESTATES OF DELOS, RHENEIA, 
AND MYKONOS 
(PLaTEs 89-90) 


ANY temples in ancient Greece derived revenues from investments and loans, 

but the Temple of Apollo at Delos is the only one whose records are preserved 

in sufficient quantity to enable us to follow its financial career in considerable detail 
for several centuries. This good fortune has come about not only because the site 
of Delos has remained virtually deserted throughout the Christian era, but also 
because temple officials at Deios appear to have kept tneir accounts ana permanence 
records with more care than was exercised by many of their contemporaries. Approxi- 
mately one fifth of the inscriptions of Delos contain fragmentary or complete accounts 
of the treasurers of the Temple of Apollo. The earliest specimen of which we have 
any knowledge antedates the Peloponnesian War, and was a comparatively brief 
record: it consisted merely of a list of various sources of revenue and the total amount 
of money received from each source.* Although methods of bookkeeping appear to 
have varied somewhat with different treasurers, the accounts tended to become more 
detailed as time went on, and towards the end of the Amphictyonic Period (454- 
314 B.c.) it was customary to include in the permanent records itemized expenditures 
and lists of individual rent-payers and debtors as well as a summarized financial state- 
ment. During the Period of Independence (314-166 B.c.) the accounts were rendered 
still more fully by the Hieropoiot, who were annual officials in charge of the Temple’s 
finances. The Hieropoioi were accustomed to keep their daily records on papyrus and 
to post a wooden notice board every month, and were obliged to make a monthly 
financial report to the Delian Boule.’ At the end of their term of office the Hieropoioi 


* For a convenient summary of the history of Delos during the Christian Era, see A. C. 
Orlandos, B.C.H., LX, 1936, pp. 68-71. 

2 1.G., 1?, 377; Tod, A Selection of Greek Historical Inscriptions, 17, No. 54. 

5 For the references and a discussion of prices of papyrus rolls, see J. A. O. Larsen, Roman 
Greece (Economic Survey of Ancient Rome, IV), pp. 396-397. The papyrus appears to have been 
used for bookkeeping as well as for business documents (T. Homolle, Les archives de l’intendance 
sacrée a Délos, pp. 12-13). 

There were two types of records on wooden tablets. At the close of each year there was made 
a wooden duplicate (SéAros) of a part, if not all, of the text of the annual stele (/.G., XI, 2; 148, 
line 70; 154, A, line 46; and especially 287, A, line 197): this tablet was probably stored in the 
temple archives, as its wood was the durable cypress (Juscr. de Délos; 372, A, line 116; 440, A, 
line 47). Wood was also used to make notice boards (aérevpa and Aevkopara) on which were posted 
monthly reports (réu Adywr kara pva: I.G., XI, 2; 145, line 44; 161, A, line 89; Inscr. de Délos; 
372, A, line 116; 461, Ab, line 26), records of business contracts (ovyypadais: Inscr. de Délos; 
372, A, line 116; 461, Ab, line 22), lists of guarantors and possibly contracts with them (eis Siey- 


Hesperia, XVII, 4 
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included in their annual report an inventory of sacred objects under their jurisdiction 
as well as a fully itemized record of all monies received and expended, and it was 
their custom to publish this report by engraving it on stone and to set up their inscrip- 
tion in the temple precinct, where the public might inspect—and doubtless audit— 
their records. This custom was continued by the successors of the Hieropoioi during 
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Fig. 1. Delos and Vicinity 


the Athenian Colonial Period (post 166 B.c.) until shortly after 140 B.c., at which 
time it seems to have been abandoned, possibly in order to avoid unnecessary expense.* 

Rentals from estates that were owned and leased by the Temple of Apollo seem 
to have been among the earliest of the various sources of temple revenue, though 


yujoas: I.G., XI, 2, 287, A, line 43; Inscr. de Délos; 461, Ab, line 26; 503, line 9), and inventories 
of sacred objects (rats rapaddceow: Inscr. de Délos; 372, A, 116; 442, A, line 204). The difference 
between a rérevpov and a AevKwpa was probably one of construction; both types were whitened 
(1.G., XI, 2; 203, A, line 34; 287, A, line 81). Cf. Homolle, op. cit., p. 13; W. A. Laidlaw, 
A History of Delos, pp. 139-140. 

For the monthly reports to the Boule, see pages 274, 279, and 281. 

4 The latest dated temple account is from the year 140-39 B.c. (Inscr. de Délos, No. 1450). 
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it is not known precisely when the practice of leasing farm estates to tenants was 
first introduced. Thucydides relates that in 523 z.c. the island of Rheneia was cap- 
tured by Polycrates, the tyrant of Samos, and was presented by him to the Delian 
Apollo: * this gift probably marks the earliest of the various holdings in real estate 
to which the Temple of Apollo held title. It is uncertain how soon after 523 p.c. the 
part of the island that was retained by the temple was converted into estates, but 
presumably the interval would not have been long, so that it well may be that the 
earliest leases issued for estates on Rheneia dated from the late sixth century B.C. 
It is, however, clear that the temple authorities did not assume direct control of the 
entire island. They appear to have shepherded the Rheneians into the northwest area 
of Rheneia, west of the hills that are known today as Loutra and Pyrgos, where they 
permitted them to found a small town and to continue to live in an independent city 
state.° At the same time a narrow strip of land in the southeast half of the island, 
bordering on the strait that separates Delos from Rheneia, seems to have been set 
aside as a cemetery area.’ The remainder of the island, consisting of most of the 


° Thucydides i, 13, 6; iii, 104, 2. For the date and circumstances of Polycrates’ action, see H. W. 
Parke, Class. Quart., XL, 1946, pp. 105-08. Cf. also F. Courby, Explor. archéol. de Délos, XII, 
pp. 207-218; P. N. Ure, The Origin of Greek Tyranny, p. 71; Laidlaw, op. cit., pp. 57-58; C.A.H., 
IV, p. 102. Glotz-Cohen, Histoire grecque, I, p. 283. 

* The existence of this state in the fifth century B.c. is attested by the Athenian tribute lists 
(Meritt, Wade-Gery, McGregor, The Athenian Tribute Lists, I, pp. 392-93), and its continuance 
during the Hellenistic Age is attested in many Delian inscriptions (e. g., /.G., XI, 2; 161, A, line 11; 
287, A, lines 159-160; cf. P. Roussel, Délos colonie athénienne, p. 16). The excavations conducted at 
the site of the town by Stavropoullos (cf. Hpaxrixd, 1900, pp. 67-69) and Pippas (cf. B.C.H.; 
XLVI, 1923, p. 529; XLVITI, 1924, p. 484) are for the most part unpublished: the excavators’ 
notes, together with Stavropoullos’ records of his excavation of the great cemetery, were in 1939 
in the Museum of Mykonos, where they were being studied by K. A. Rhomaios (one article has 
appeared to date: AeAriov, XII, 1929, pp. 181-224), but due to their age and bulk the work was 
proceeding slowly. The chief discovery in the town of Rheneia is a rectangular structure ca. 30 m. 
by 12m. which seems to be a Mithraeum: it has a paved forecourt to the west and a large blue 
marble bench at the east (rear) end of the interior room, behind which is a small apse containing 
a Hellenistic dolphin mosaic (cf. Pl. 89, No. 1). There seems little doubt that the territory of the 
city-state embraced the whole northwest part of the island, which is a theatre-shaped geographical 
unit. The town’s chief export seems to have been gneiss flagstones (cf. L. Cayeux, Explor. archéol. 
de Délos, IV, pp. 22-24). The acropolis of the state was situated on the summit of the hill of 
Pyrgos; its ruins, also unpublished, include a high wall ca. 100 m. in length and foundations of two 
ancient towers, each ca. 8m. square. [extensive walls of mediaeval date suggest that this was the 
site of the fourteenth century castle of the Knights of Saint John (cf. J. Cantacuzenus, Historiarum, 
II, 29 [Corpus Script. Hist. Byzantin., XX]; M. Buchon, Revue de Paris, 1843, XVI, p. 339; 
R. C. Jebb, J.H.S., 1, 1880, p. 38;-W. Miller, The Latins in the Levant, p. 585). Cf. Fig. 2 and 
PL. 89, No. 2. 

7 The cemetery area extends from almost the north end of the strait between Rheneia and Delos 
to a spot opposite the Bay of Phourni, and south of the area the Rheneian shore consists of the 
steep hills of Phylladi Martiou and Marmarokopio (cf. A. Bellot, Explor. archéol. de Délos, I, Pl. 1; 
this splendid map is reproduced in Cayeux, op. cit., Pl. 1); it is thus apparent that none of the 
temple estates bordered upon the strait. An amazing abundance of ancient remains have been 
uncovered in the cemetery (cf. Pl. 89, No. 3), among them numerous potsherds which seem to 
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southern half and the eastern side of the northern half, was turned into farms. From 
the fourth century until 166 3.c. the number of estates on Rheneia was ten, and the 
rentals from Rheneia in 432 z.c. are large enough to show that the area rented in 
the fifth century B.c. was approximately the same as in the fourth. It therefore seems 
probable that when the temple administrators accepted Polycrates’ gift, they divided 
the area that was assigned to farms into ten estates, and that the area and the number 
of the Rheneian estates remained unchanged from the sixth century B.c. until the end 
of the Period of Independence. 

The identification and location of the individual estates on Rheneia was under- 
taken in 1890 by T. Homolle, who was able from Amphictyonic accounts to distinguish 
the names of the ten Rheneian estates from the estates on Delos. He also pointed out 
that several names have geographical significance, and demonstrated that in listing 
these names the Delian accountants sometimes followed a definite geographical order.® 
When the evidence of inscriptions discovered since Homolle wrote is added to his 
conclusions, it is possible to infer that the estates of Porthmos, Pyrgoi, and Chareteia 
lay at one end of the accountants’ itinerary, and that Limnai, Rhamnoi, and Nikou 
Choros lay at the other.’ A comparison of the surface remains on the island with the 


indicate that the earliest burials antedate the fifth century B.c.; however, until the excavations are 
published, conclusive proof that the area was used before 426 B.c. is lacking. 

*B.C.H., XIV, 1890, pp. 421-433. 

* In many inscriptions it is clear that no geographical order was observed at all, since the Delian 
and Rheneian estates are not kept separate; in other accounts, however, the Rheneian estates are 
given in one group. Of the latter, the lists in J.G., II*, 1638 and I.G .. XI, 2, 199 are incomplete, the 
list in Inscr. de Délos, 442 groups the names according to renewals and non-renewals of leases 
(cf. B.C.H., LXIITI, 1939, p. 243, note 2), and the order of the names in the accounts of IG XA 
135, 144, 149, and 161 is badly confused (Porthmos, however, heads the list in TG Le le3ceeand, 
in I.G., XI, 2; 144, 161, and 199). This leaves the single lists contained in J.G., XI, 2, 158 and in 
Inscr. de Délos, 290 and 399, and the two lists of I.G., XI, 2, 287, A (lines 25-34; 143-179). It is 
clear that, with the exception of Porthmos in the first list of J.G., XI, 2, 287 and in the list of 
Inscr. de Délos, 290, the two lists of J.G., XI, 2, 287 and the list of Inscr. de Délos, 290 are given 
in reverse order from the lists of /.G., XI, 2, 158 and Inscr. de Délos, 399. When Porthmos is put 
in its proper place and the lists that are given backwards are reversed, the order of the estates is 
as follows: 


i Goole 2s Inscr. de Délos 

158 ANE Z208/, Il 290 399 

ROxcthniOs ta teen oe 1 1 1 il 1 
VRP oligctae et at iret vs 2 2 2 2 2 
(Cir reteian. te 6 peices ete aoe 3 3 6) 3 3 
Pa NOLO Smee kei cere 4 4 4 4 5 
SS TERM eA eat esa dias G 5 6 6 6 6 
(Ra TOM Ise row aed wrette tks 6 5 5 5 i 
DIGNi OMe ate 2 eae a 7 7 7 8 
Jorma Met eee et eekioln ote elt 6 8 9 8 8 9 
IRATE OU A rae econo ca 9 10 10 9 10 
IN soa GHOTOS: ss /s.6s ees, oe 10 8 9 10 4 
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descriptions that are contained in the inventories of the Hieropoioi has furnished 
4 10 
additional evidence for the location of some of the estates. 
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Fig. 3. The Temple Estates on Rheneia 


*° This Homolle failed to do, being misled by his hypothesis that only one-tenth of Rheneia 
was taken over by the Temple of Apollo (B.C.H., XIV, 1890, p. 425, note 4); the total area he 
suggests for the Rheneian estates is much too small (ibid., pp. 424-27). I examined the surface 
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Porthmos may be located with considerable confidence in the vicinity of an 
ancient quay in northern Rheneia that marks the spot at which ferry traffic from 
Delos to the town of Rheneia disembarked, and the estate probably included all the 
northeast area of the island that lies north of the quay and east of the hill of Loutra.” 
It thus becomes apparent that the Delian accountants began their geographical lists 
with the northernmost estate, and that the estate of Pyrgoi should lie directly south 
of Porthmos; this in turn is confirmed by the fact that in this area today both the 
plain and the hill to the west of the plain are called “ Pyrgos.” * The name of Chare- 
teia offers no clue to its location, but since it comes directly after Pyrgoi in the lists, 
it was evidently situated south of Pyrgoi. It is probable that this estate extended 
across the isthmus of the island and included a large tract of land south of the isthmus 
along the west coast (cf. Pl. 89, no. 4), for not only were the rentals of Chareteia 
the largest of all the temple estates, which implies that Chareteia was considerably 
larger in area than either Porthmos or Pyrgoi, but the rentals of the decennium 259- 


remains on Rheneia in a preliminary way in July, 1939, and again in February, 1940, but my plan 
of returning in the summer of 1940 for an accurate architectural study was frustrated by the 
spread of war. Consequently, while enough was discovered to help in locating several of the Rheneian 
estates, it seems best to indicate in this article merely the general nature of some of the finds, and 
to postpone any detailed publication of the surface remains until they can be examined thoroughly. 

* The word rop§y0s is defined by Liddell-Scott-Jones as “a ferry, or place crossed by a ferry, 
a strait, a narrow sea.” As a place name, however, Porthmos must have applied either to a locality 
beside a strait or to a vicinity where there was a ferry terminal (cf. J. H. Young, Hesperia, X, 1941, 
p. 166). It is probable that the latter alternative is the reason for the name of the estate Porthmos. 
Homolle (B.C.H., VII, 1882, pp. 66, 68), who is followed by A. M. Andreades (A History of 
Greek Public Finance, Vol. I, 1933, p. 148, note 5) and by Young (loc. cit.), assumed that 76 cis 
‘Pyveav ropOpeiov of the Delian accounts referred to a ferry which crossed the narrow strait between 
Delos and Rheneia to a terminus somewhere in the area of the great cemetery. While the strait may 
have been called, very properly, a rop6y0s, this does not imply that the ferry operated only in the 
strait ; 76 wopOpeiov 76 cis Mvxovoy (I.G., XI, 2; 138, B, lines 9-10; 199, B, line 97; 287, A, line 39; 
Inscr. de Délos, 368, line 41) obviously did not. Furthermore, the income from the ferry to Rheneia 
varied so greatly that it argues against a ferry service to the cemetery area, which presumably would 
show no startling changes from year to year in the volume of its business or in its rates. In 269 B.c. 
the revenue received by the temple from the ferry amounted to 200 dr. (J.G., XI, 2, 203, A, line 30) ; 
about the year 256 B.c. it was 440 dr. (/.G., XI, 2, 274, line 13) ; in 250 z.c. it had fallen to 340 dr. 
(1.G., XI, 2, 287, A, line 40) ; and by 179 B.c. it had shrunk to 120 dr. (Inscr. de Délos, 442, A, 
line 153). 

It seems more probable, therefore, that 76 eis ‘Pjveav ropOuetov was a ferry that operated between 
Delos and the town of Rheneia. The sunken quay on the northeast shore of Rheneia is in direct line 
with the town of Delos and the saddle of the hills Loutra and Pyrgos which affords the only easy 
approach to the town of Rheneia from the east. The quay has been published by P. Negris (Ath. 
Mitt., XX1IX, 1904, pp. 344-347), who terms it “ Roman”; K. Lehmann-Hartleben, however, con- 
siders it much earlier (Klio, Beiheft XIV, 1923, p. 279). In conclusion, it may be noted that the 
estate of Porthmos cannot have taken its name from a ferry to the cemetery area, since no estates 
bordered upon the strait between Delos and Rheneia (above, note 7). 

12 The area seems to take its name from the south tower of the acropolis of the town of Rheneia 
(cf. note 6 and p. 246), which is today preserved to a height of ca. 3 m. 
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50 3.c.° show that it consisted of two equally valuable halves, which can best be 
accounted for by supposing that these parts lay north and south of the isthmus, and 
that the dividing line was at the narrowest part of the isthmus where the Holkos 


was located.* 

The middle group of names in the geographical lists consists of the estates of 
Charoneia, Panormos, Dionysion, and Skitoneia. Of these four, Charoneia can be 
located with certainty. Not only does the name suggest a neighborhood close to the 
great cemetery,” but the inventories show that Charoneia was a double estate, having 


18 The experiment of splitting the estate of Chareteia into two halves during the decennium 
259-50 p.c. caused trouble not only for the hieropoioi but also for modern auditors of their accounts. 
The original lessees for the decennium were Teleson and Ekephylos ; they went bankrupt in 258 B.C. 
CLG:; MI 2, 226, A, lines 29-31). The amount of rent they actually paid in 258 B.C. is given on 
the stone as 1200 dr., but since these figures come at the end of line 30, and the beginning of line 31 
is not preserved, they may have paid more. It is clear that their contracts called for more than 
1200 dr. from the small additional payments mentioned in line 31 and from the fact that in Zo Bie 
Ekephylos still owed the hieropoioi one obol (J.G., XI, 2, 287, A, line 196). 

The successors of Teleson and Ekephylos were Diogenes and Mnesimachos (cf. /.G., XI; 2, 
226, A, line 33), who kept up their annual payments until 251 B.c., when it became Mnesimachos’ 
turn to default. In I.G., XI, 2, 287, A, lines 139-142 we read that “the part of Chareteia which 
had been rented to Mnesimachos was leased for 281 dr. to Xenokrates, son of Hierombrotos, because 
Mnesimachos did not furnish guarantors. Mnesimachos, son of Autokrates, thus owes the balance 
that is left after the amount brought in by the re-rented land is deducted; viz., 419 dr. 3 ob. His 
guarantors, Hierokles, Phrasias son of Ammonios, and Phanos son of Diodotos, are also responsible 
for this amount, Phanos being guarantor of half of it, and Hierokles and Phrasias the other half. 
In addition to this, they owe the hemiolion of 209 dr. 4% ob.” It is clear from this statement that 
Mnesimachos should have paid for his half of Chareteia 419 dr. 3 ob. plus the 281 dr. that was paid 
by the new lessee Xenokrates ; in other words, his lease called for a rental of 700 dr. 3 ob. The rental 
paid by his associate Diogenes for the other half of the estate was an even 700 dr. (J.G., XI, 2, 
287, A, line 30) ; thus the whole estate was leased for a rental of 1400 dr. 3 ob. (These are the only 
rental figures for Chareteia during the decennium 259-50 B.c. that are not open to question). 

4 Cf. J. Tréheux, B.C.H., LXX, 1946, p. 568. At the narrowest point of the isthmus (ca. 90 m, 
in width) is a shallow depression that indicates an ancient holkos. (The word 6AKés seems to have 
been applied to a track and other apparatus used for hauling ships across an isthmus [ Herodotus, 
ii, 159 (the holkoi were evidently substitutes for unfinished canals) ; Thucydides, iii, 15, 1]; the 
word dioAxds referred to the place where the hauling was done [Strabo, viii, 6,4]. Homolle [B.C.H., 
VI, 1882, p. 67] states that éxAoé were small harbors, even though he described the true meaning 
of oAxds in a footnote ; this erroneous interpretation has been followed by Andreades [op. cit., p. 147] 
and by J. H. Thiel [Klio, XX, 1925, p. 66].) The Delian accounts mention two 6Axoé, one of which 
was located on Mykonos (cf. Inscr. de Délos; 353, A, lines 29-30; 354, lines 29-30) while the other 
is described as 6 6Axds é€v Njow (I.G., XI, 2; 203, A, 30; 287, A, 40; Inscr. de Délos; 353, A, aU: 
354, line 28; 399, A, lines 89-90; 442, A, line 154). Since there is no other place near Delos 
where a holkos would be either helpful or profitable, this second holkos surely refers to the holkos 
on the isthmus of Rheneia. Why it is called év Nyjowr and not év ‘Pyveta is not clear. ‘H Njoos in the 
Delian inscriptions sometimes, but apparently not always (cf. B.C.H., LXX, 1946, pp. 566-571), 
refers to Greater Rhevmatiari Cor, commentary on I.G., XI, 2, 145, line 8). But since this islet is 
only 600 m. long, is not flat, has no isthmus, and offers no serious obstacle to shipping, any attempt 
to place a holkos on it seems preposterous. Homolle (Joc. cit.) hesitantly identifies 
Delos: Svoronos (B.C.H., XVII, 1893, p. 487) puts both holkoi on Mykonos! 

*° Homolle, B.C.H., XIV, 1890, p. 425, note 3. The name apparently means “ Charon’s ground.” 
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two farmhouses and other farm buildings in duplicate, and at times two lessees. It 
also possessed a farm tower.” On the top of the hill today called Palia Vardhia, not 
far from the cemetery area, are clearly defined wall foundations of a rectangular 
enclosure approximately 80 m. by 32 m. divided by a cross-wall into two courtyards, 
the western ca. 30m. by 32 m., the eastern 50m. by 32m. The latter area contains 
the remains of a house which was built with a cistern beneath it in the manner of 
many Delian town houses, and it is significant that Charoneia is the only temple estate 
for which an oikia is inventoried. The identification of the site is corroborated by the 
presence of a collapsed tower in the southwest corner of the larger courtyard.” The 
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estate of Panormos would appear from the lists to lie between Chareteia and Charoneia, 
and its name indicates that it bordered on a bay; this bay was probably the deep inlet 
on the southern shore of Rheneia. In the Athenian Colonial Period Panormos seems 
to have been enlarged to include parts of Charoneia.** The location of Dionysion and 
Skitoneia are more conjectural: Homolle noted that the name of the former should 


16 7.G., XI, 2, 287, A, lines 164-169. 

17 Enough of the lower courses remain in place to show that the tower was ca. 12m. square, 
and the great number of fallen stones shows that it once rose to a considerable height. The tower 
was still standing in the fifteenth century, when it was noted by C. Buondelmonte, whose map, while 
curiously leaving out the northern section of Rheneia, places the tower in approximately its correct 
position in the southern half of the island (L. Gallois, E-vplor. archéol. de Délos, III, pp. 10-11, 84). 
It appears also in several sixteenth century maps, but was not seen by Spon and Wheler in 1675 
nor by Tournefort in 1717 (Gallois, op. cit., figs. 13, 18, 24, 44-46, 55). 

18 In the Athenian Colonial Period Panormos contained a tower (Inscr. de Délos, 1417, B, II, 
lines 90-94; cf. Roussel, Dél. col. ath., p. 157) ; this is probably the same tower that belonged to 
Charoneia before 166 B.c. Homolle (of. cit., p. 425) identified the bay from which the estate took 
its name with the broad gulf that lies east of the isthmus, but this is scarcely “a place always fit 
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indicate that the estate was near a temple of Dionysos, but he was not able to find 
traces of any such temple on the island. There are, however, numerous unpublished 
fragments of a small Doric temple just below the summit of the hill of Khomasoyeany 
and it is possible that this temple marks the site which Homolle desired to find.” To 
locate Dionysion in this area tallies well with the accountants’ lists, since they show 
that Dionysion probably bordered on Charoneia, and since the lists also show that 
Skitoneia bordered on Dionysion, Charoneia, and Panormos, Skitoneia in turn may 
be located along the northern shore of southern Rheneia. 

The name of Limnai seems sufficient to place this estate in the neighborhood of 
Lake Halyki; *? when this is done, the only part of Rheneia left for Rhamnoi and 
Nikou Choros is the southwest peninsula, which consists of a small fertile coastal 
plain on the west and the large rugged hill of Khoulakas. The inventories show that 
Nikou Choros produced grain but Rhamnoi did not; * thus it seems plausible to assign 
Nikou Choros to the plain and Rhamnoi (“the Brambles”) to the rest of the 
peninsula.” 

It is more difficult to place the estates that were situated on the island of Delos, 
for not a single inventory has survived from some of the estates, and in addition 
several names were derived from the names of former owners of the land and thus 
offer no clue as to their location. Furthermore, parts, if not all, of some estates seem 
to have been built up with houses and shops during the expansion of the city during 
the Athenian Colonial Period, so that the original farm land is now unrecognizable. 


for mooring in”’ (zavopyos), as it is completely exposed to the north and northeast winds. On the 
other hand, the bay in southern Rheneia is deep and protected by hills from all winds except those 
from dead south. 

19 The fragments include a cornice block, an anta capital, several fragments of Doric column 
drums, and a Doric capital, all of Parian marble. There is also a considerable number of rectangular 
blocks of bluish marble. An excavation of the summit of the hill should produce good results at 
small expense. 

7° The word diuvy means “a pool of standing water, marshy lake”’ as distinguished both from 
an ordinary lake and a marshy meadow. Lake Halyki conforms perfectly to this definition, being 
a large shallow pond of brackish water which has no outlet (the only one on Rheneia). 

*t On at least two occasions Rhamnoi and Nikou Choros had the same lessees (J.G., XI, 2, 135, 
lines 14-15, 312 B.c.; Inscr. de Délos, 368, line 25; 372, A, lines 10-13, 206-200 B.c.) ; this seems 
to indicate that they were adjacent. Rhamnoi probably consisted largely of the hill of Khoulakas: 
the inventory (/.G., XI, 2, 287, A, lines 153-155) shows that the estate produced no grain (no 
dxvpov is listed), but did have extensive vineyards: these probably were located on the ancient 
terraces on the south slope of the hill. Rhamnoi also possessed 91 fig trees: this orchard may have 
been on the small plateau that forms the southwest promontory of the peninsula. Present day 
farmers in the Cyclades declare that fig trees should be planted from 25 m. to 30 m. apart to produce 
best results: this means that an orchard of a hundred fig trees will occupy from 70,000 to 90,000 
sq. m., which is the approximate area of the plateau. The inventory of Nikou Choros U.G.ch leg, 
287, A, lines 155-157) included a puAsv and an dyvpov, thus indicating that the estate produced grain. 

* This location for Nikou Choros is partly supported by the order in which the estate is listed 
in Inscr. de Délos, 399, A (line 79) : the accountant has evidently followed the line of estates south 


(Porthmos, Pyrgoi, Chareteia) down the west shore of southern Rheneia to Nikou Choros before 
turning east to Panormos (cf. Fig. 3). 
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Fig. 5. The Temple Estates on Delos 
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Nor does Homolle’s method of studying the order of the names of estates in the rental 
lists produce as convincing results as on Rheneia.” In addition, not all the properties 
on Delos were true farms, but some were included under the heading “ estates y simply 
because there was no other category in which the temple accountants could conveniently 
classify them. The clearest example of this is the Sacred Lake; the income from the 
fishing therein was sometimes listed under estates and sometimes under “ income from 
the sale of sacred objects”! °** The “estate ” Kerameion was a potter’s establishment ; 
Phytalia may have been merely a large orchard.” 


°° The lists tabulated below seem to be the only ones that repay inspection: 
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It at once becomes apparent that these lists do not have any clear-cut geographical order as 
had the lists of the Rheneian estates. Nevertheless, the estates do seem to fall into clearly marked 
groups of two. Hippodromos and Leimon are listed together five times out of eight, as are also 
Epistheneia and Soloe-Korakiai, Phoinikes and Akra Delos. Lykoneion and Kerameion are coupled 
six times out of eight. These groupings seem too frequent to be fortuitous, and imply that the two 
estates of each pair were either adjacent or at least closer to one another than to any third estate. 

** Cf. Homolle, B.C.H., XIV, 1890, pp. 454-55; Andreades, Hist. Gk. Pub. Finance, I, p. 147. 
The Sacred Lake is listed with estates in /.G., XI, 2; 287, A, lines 34 and 147; Inscr. de Délos; 
399, A, line 82; 442, A, lines 151-52, and under other headings in [.G., XI, 2; 155, b, line 3101, 
A, line 36; 162, A, line 41; Inscr. de Délos; 353, A, lines 35-36; 354, line 30; 356 bis, A, line pt 
368, line 28. 

*°’ The name Kerameion means a place where articles are manufactured from clay (pottery, 
lamps, roof-tiles, or even bricks): the product of the “estate” Kerameion is not known. The 
inventory (I.G., XI, 2, 287, A, lines 145-147) is noticeably different from other inventories, though 
it is clear that farm terminology has been used as far as possible. The establishment consisted of a 
group of buildings to which was attached a plot of land containing five fruit trees. It is tempting 
to see in the expression imvéva aOupov év kpror a reference to kilns, and in puddva a building containing 
a potter’s wheel. The name Phytalia, meaning a “ planted place” as opposed to land that is plowed 
and sown, suggests that it was an orchard (cf. W. Deonna, B.C.H., LXX, 1946, p. 160). Three 
mutilated inventories of this estate are so brief that they cannot have contained more than two 


items at most (Inscr. de Délos: 351, line 8; 452, lines 24-26; 373, A, line 31; cf. BGA LAE 
1939, p. 242). 
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The estate Hippodromos seems to have been so named because it contained the 
field in which the horse races of the Delian festivals were held. The race course lay 
north-east of the town of Delos, south of the hill of Gamila,”* and the estate probably 
included both the hill, which was never used for building sites (cf. Pl. 89, No. 5), 
and the northwest promontory of Delos. The name of the estate Leimon (‘‘ Meadow ”’) 
was probably given, not without a touch of humor, to the one estate on Delos, apart 
from Hippodromos, that contained level ground: this area lies east and south-east of 
the race-course, in the vicinity of Cape Sykia. Akra Delos (“the farthest point of 
Delos”) may be located in the southern end of the island (cf. Pl. 90, No. 1), and 
Phoinikes, which is associated in the lists with Leimon and Akra Delos, probably con- 
sisted of the district along the east shore of southern Delos known as “ The Region 
of the Terraces.” The almost cyclopean appearance of the terrace walls in this area 
suggests that they date as early as the sixth century B.c.; this corresponds well with 
the fact that Phoinikes was one of the four oldest temple estates on the island.” The 
location of the other estates is purely conjectural. Soloe-Korakiai, because of a close 
association of Korakiai with Akra Delos, may have been north of Akra Delos, on 
the west slopes of the hill Kato Vardhia.** Kerameion is described in 375 B.c. as “ next 
to the bath of Ariston,” * which probably means that it was well within the city 
limits in Hellenistic times. The situations of Lykoneion, Sosimacheia, and Phytalia 
are unknown. 

At the close of the fifth century B.c. the temple estates on the island of Delos 
numbered five: of these, the date of acquisition of Leimon, Phoinikes, Lykoneion, and 
Soloe are not known. However, it is clear that the name of the fifth estate, Hippo- 
dromos, cannot have existed before the time of the horse races on Delos, which were 
held for the first time in 425 B.c.*° Plutarch records that on the occasion of the great 


26 The location of the hippodrome has been verified by the excavations of F. Robert (B.C.H.; 
LIX, 1935, pp. 297-298; LXI, 1937, p. 472), who uncovered evidence of building activities in the 
second century B.c. We thus have an attested example of a Delian estate that was later partially 
used for real estate development. 

27 See the following paragraph. 

28 Tn 282 z.c. the lessee of Korakiai was also the lessee of Akra Delos (J.G., XI, 2, 158, A, 
lines 12-13). The inventory of the combined estates of Soloe and Korakiai in 250 s.c. (/.G., XI, 
2, 287, A, lines 149-151) shows only a single list of farm buildings, which undoubtedly belonged 
originally to Soloe, one of the four oldest estates on the entire island. This makes it probable 
that Korakiai (“the places of the crows”) was merely grazing land, and that in 282 B.c. its lessee 
dwelt in Akra Delos. 

29 7.G., II?, 1635, lines 143-144. 

30 Thucydides iii, 104, 6; cf. Homolle, B.C.H., XIV, 1890, p. 427. The ddpeors (starting-post), 
which is listed as a separate estate in 358/7 B.c. (/.G., II’, 1638, A, lines 16-17) was included in 
the estate of Hippodromos about the middle of the fourth century (cf. /.G., II’, 1641, A, line 8; 
I.G., XI, 2, 135, line 6). The horse races were held at the festival of the Delia, which under the 
Amphictyons took place every four years (Thucydides, iii, 104, 2; Daremberg-Saglio, II, pp. 
55 ff.), but in the Period of Independence horse racing was abandoned and seems never to have 
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festival conducted in 417 B.c. Nicias the Athenian “‘ bought a plot of land for ten 
thousand drachmas and gave it to Apollo, with the proviso that the income from it 
was to be devoted to a festival at which the Delians were to sacrifice and to pray to 
the gods that many blessings should come to Nicias. And he engraved a record of 
this on a stele which he left behind as a sentinel to watch over his gift.” * Since it 
would have been very inconvenient to hold horse races every four years on privately 
owned property, the probability is that Nicias’ purchase was the hippodrome itself 
and the land that surrounded it:** presumably the race-course could be used for 
pasturage in the years that no festival was held. The identification of the gift is 
supported by the fact that there is a record from the year 157/56 B.c. of an “ apart- 
ment house on the land of Nicias ”; ** moreover excavation has shown that during the 
Athenian Colonial Period a part of the hippodrome was used for new buildings of the 
expanding city.** The purchase price of ten thousand drachmas also corresponds well 
with the earliest recorded rental of Hippodromos, which was 720 dr.” 

In the fourth century B.c. two new estates on Delos, Epistheneia and Kerameion, 


been revived; the Delia gave way to an annual Apollonia, and no prizes for horse racing are men- 
tioned in any of the victors’ lists (Homolle, B.C.H., XIV, 1890, p. 505; Laidlaw, A History of Delos, 
p- 48). The exhumation of a priestess in the hippodrome in 250 B.c. suggests building activities 
in the hippodrome at that time (J.G., XI, 2, 287, A, line 78; cf. above, note 26). 

31 Plutarch, Nikias, 3,6. The date of Nicias’ festival is not altogether certain. The most cogent 
case for the year 417 B.c. is made by F. Courby, (Explor. archéol. de Délos, XII, pp. 221-224) ; 
this date also has the support of Ferguson (C.A.H., V, 280) and of Glotz and Cohen (Histoire 
grecque, II, p. 674). F. E. Adcock (C.A.H., V, 230) favors 425 B.c. The conclusion of L. Kirtland 
(T.A.P.A., LXIX, 1938, xli) that Nicias never conducted any theoria at all not only flies in the 
face of epigraphic evidence (cf. B.C.H.; XXXIV, 1910, pp. 389-90; XLVIII, 1924, pp. 218-221) 
but is unnecessarily insulting to Plutarch. 

*? The common identification of Nicias’ gift with the estate Nikou Choros was first doubted by 
Homolle (B.C.H., XIV, 1890, p. 426), on the grounds that the revenues from Nikou Choros seem 
a very small return on an investment of ten thousand drachmas. He might have added that since 
Nikou Choros was on Rheneia and therefore was part of the gift of Polycrates, it is difficult to see 
how it could have been a gift of Nicias. 

88 Inscr. de Délos, 1416, B, II, lines 32-35: 716 cuvorxiSiov éxt rod Nixelov. The Athenians 
apparently re-established the practice of applying the income from Nicias’ endowment according 
to Nicias’ proviso (cf. Inscr. de Délos, 1421, Bed, lines 1-9). There is no mention of a festival for 
Nicias during the Period of Independence. 

84 See above, notes 26, 30, and 33. 

*° 1.G., XI, 2, 135, line 7. This is more than a century later than Nicias’ endowment, but the 
records show that the rentals of Hippodromos fluctuated comparatively little. The lowest rental ' 
recorded for Hippodromos is 510 dr. (259-50 B.c.; 1.G., XI, 2; 224, A, line 17 [Ch Bed 
1939, p. 238] ; 287, A, lines 32-33), the highest is 1012 dr. (ca. 303 B.c.: .G., XI 2, 144, A. lines 
10-11; B.C.H., LXIIL, 1939, p. 234). It is probable that rentals in the fifth and early fourth 
centuries were somewhere within the limits of these two amounts. This means that an original 
endowment yielded an income from 5% to 10% per annum, with the average being about 7% 
These figures agree entirely with what is known of incomes from other endowments of real hve 
both at Delos and in other parts of Greece. Cf. Roussel, Dél. col. ath., pp. 173-176; Ziebarth, 
Hermes, LI, 1917, pp. 425-441; Larsen, Roman Greece, pp. 361-368. j 
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were acquired by the temple, but their rentals were kept separate from the rentals of 
the earlier five. Epistheneia received its name from a Delian named Episthenes whose 
possessions were confiscated in 375 B.c. when he and several companions were found 
guilty of sacrilege after their attempt to wrest control of the Temple of Apollo from 
the Amphictyons proved a failure. On this occasion two houses belonging to Epis- 
thenes were confiscated and he and each of his companions was fined ten thousand 
drachmas. In addition, the Athenian authorities later discovered that Episthenes 
possessed other property and confiscated the income from it.** These facts led Homolle 
and Durrbach to infer that the additional property of Episthenes was a piece of real 
estate, and that the Amphictyons, discovering somewhat belatedly that Episthenes 
was the owner, confiscated the income that the land brought in and converted the 
property into the estate of Epistheneia. This interpretation has been opposed by Jardé, 
whose view has been accepted by Heichelheim.*” Jardé noted that Epistheneia first 
appears in the list of temple estates in the decennium 289/80 B.c. and therefore 
inferred that the acquisition of Epistheneia took place at the same time as Akra Delos, 
Korakiai, Sosimacheia, and Phytalia were added to the temple possessions (ca. 290 
B.c.). This inference he regarded as proven by the fact that in J.G., XI, 2, 135 
(312 8.c.) Epistheneia is mentioned but is not included in the list of the temple estates.”* 

It should be noted that between 370 and 290 B.c. only two records (and those 
incomplete) of the rentals of houses that were leased by the temple are preserved. 


86 7.G., II?, 1635, lines 134-151 (Ditt. Syll.’, 153; Hicks-Hill, p. 204, Tod, no. 125). Episthenes’ 
houses are mentioned in lines 145 and 148-49; it seems probable that his name was once engraved 
in the erasures of lines 138-39; his son is fined in line 138. His additional property is mentioned 
in lines 24-26 of the same inscription. The presence of the article in the expression é« ray ’Emicbévos 
seems to indicate income rather than a capital sum, for the phrase in the following line for a capital 
sum recovered from Python is zapa Iv@wvos. (In J.G., XI, 2, 158, A, line 12 the estate of Epis- 
theneia is called rév *"Emoevetwv.) The sum of 380 dr. corresponds well with the rentals of 
Epistheneia during the Period of Independence (see pp. 303-304, Estate XVI). 

87 Homolle, B.C.H., XIV, 1890, pp. 429-30; Durrbach, B.C.H., XXIX, 1905, p. 437; Jardé, 
Les céréales, p. 147, note 1; Heichelheim, Wirtschaftliche Schwankungen, p. 135, note 1. Heichel- 
heim’s sum of 210 dr. for the rental of Epistheneia in 312 B.c. is based on a misprint in /.G., XI, 2, 
135, line 23 (cf. 1.G., XI, 2, p. 146, col. 1); furthermore, the 200 dr. is explicitly stated to be a 
payment of interest, so it is scarcely rental. 

88 Lines 22-23: @apov[vo ly ‘Iepoyvarou tmép rijs ys rijs EmoGevetas r6[x]ov HH. This entry was 
taken by Jardé to mean a payment on a loan secured by a mortgage, which would mean that at the 
time the property did not belong to the Temple of Apollo, but to Tharsynon. Jardé further argued 
that the failure of Tharsynon to lift the mortgage led to the confiscation of the property. If this 
be so, it is difficult to account for the name of the estate. In addition, the word yf in the early 
accounts of the hieropoioi appears to have been reserved exclusively for temple estates (cf. J.G., 
XI, 2; 135, lines 10-11; 142, lines 3 and 5; 147, A, line 16; 156, B, line 10; 158, A, lines 7-10; 161, 
A, lines 6-14), whereas on the few occasions that private property is mentioned, the word is either 
ximos (1.G., XI, 2, 142, line 15) or xwpiov (1.G., XI, 2, 158, A, 25). Indeed, everything seems to 
militate against Jardé’s view except this one passage, which shows incontrovertibly that Epistheneia 
and interest payments were somehow associated. Can the explanation be that the passage is a 
laconic record of interest on a loan that was raised on other security in order to avoid forfeiture 
of the lease of Epistheneia ? 
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Yet it can scarcely be that during the late fourth century houses were rented only 
sporadically ; it is all but certain that the incomes from house rents during this time 
were kept separate and recorded on separate stelai that have not Bees to survive. 
Since the leasing of houses began with the confiscations of 375 B.c.,"* the explanation 
of the absence of Epistheneia and Kerameion from the estate accounts seems clear: 
the income from the former land of Episthenes and from the confiscated pottery 
establishment of Kerameion was listed along with revenue from other properties 
confiscated in that year ; that is to say, along with the rents from houses. The presence 
of Kerameion in a partial list of house rents of the fourth century seems to remove 
all doubt in the matter.*® Possibly money from the confiscated properties was origi- 
nally earmarked for special purposes, in the manner of the income from the estates 
on Mykonos in the late third century; ** this would explain why Epistheneia and 
Kerameion were not listed with the other temple estates before the third century. 


PE ANP TL LG y CN Cre eo 


The administration of the estates of the Temple of Apollo in the early fifth 
century is completely unknown. It is generally assumed that the supervision of the 
temple by the Athenian Amphictyons began in 454 B.c. when the treasury of the 
Delian Confederacy was transferred to Athens, though there is no specific evidence 
on this point. How the estates fared under the administration of the Amphictyons 
is very imperfectly known, for the epigraphical records earlier than 314 B.c. are few 
and not all of them have been published. Presumably the estates were deserted during 
the temporary expulsion of the Delians in 422/1 B.c.,** and they were probably leased 
by local temple officials during the short-lived independence of the island between 403 
and 394 z.c.,* but evidence on these points is also lacking. 

The oldest inscription which is known to have referred to the temple estates was 
a fragment which was found at Athens more than a century ago, but which is now 
lost: it was engraved not earlier than 432 B.c. and contained part of an Amphictyonic 
account. Fortunately for the purposes of the present study, much of the extant text 
is concerned with leases of the temple estates, which are described as equipped with 


°° T.G., II’, 1635, lines 29-30; cf. S. Molinier, Les “ maisons sacrées” de Délos, pp. 12 ff. 

*° 1.G., II?, 1638, A, lines 22-23 (358/7 3.c.). In another Amphictyonic list of house rents from 
about the middle of the fourth century B.c. (B.C.H., XXIX, 1905, pp. 424-25) there is a reference 
to the lease of a ywpiov for 160 dr. in line 11 and the rental of a kiros in line 37, This shows that 
at that time there were two plots of land owned by the temple that were not listed as estates, and 
it is tempting to identify them as Epistheneia and Kerameion, especially as Kerameion is known to 
have had a xjros (I.G., XI, 2, 287, A, lines 145-147). 

41 See below, p. 287. 

* Thucydides, v, 1; 32, 1; Diodoros xii, 73; cf. M. 
Inscriptions, II, p. 7. 

“Cf. Laidlaw, History of Delos, pp. 75-76; Durrbach, 
Tod, loc. cit. 


N. Tod, A Selection of Greek Historical 


Choix d’inscriptions de Délos, pp. 7-9; 
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farm buildings and containing arable land and possibly vineyards.** The leases for 
the estates on Delos seem to have been drawn up according to terms of separate 
contracts for each estate, but the terms were doubtless similar in all cases, since the 
leases all went into effect at the same time, in December, 434 3B.c., and seem all to 
have been issued for a period of ten years.** The leases for the Rheneian estates were 
valid for ten years, and the contracts called for a total annual rental of 7 phLOvdie 
their most notable feature is that they did not go into effect in the same month, or 
even in the same year, as the leases for the estates on Delos, but began in February 
of 432 B.c.*° It is thus apparent that at that time there existed no general laws or set 
of regulations that applied to all estates alike. 

It is not known how long the practice of issuing leases for the Delian and 
Rheneian estates in different years continued, but the two groups were evidently 
synchronized before 375/4 B.c., as in that year new leases were issued simultaneously 
for all estates.” Nor it is known whether ten-year leases during the Amphictyonic 


“I.G., 1°, 377, lines 15-24 (Tod, No. 54). The inscription has been studied chiefly for the 
light it casts on the fifth-century Athenian calendar (cf. A. B. West, 4.J.4., XXXVIII, 1934, 
pp. 1-9; B. D. Meritt, Hesperia, V, 1936, pp. 378-380; J. Coupry, B.C.H., LXI, 1937, Dies0oI 
For the description of the estates, cf. line 16: [riv yjv ——— rhv i]epav cal ras oixias kat [.... Taabbe 
most probable restoration of the missing item appears to be [urd] (possibly [r& dura]) ; cf. L.G., 
XI, 2; 161, C, lines 126-127; 163, Bg, line 19. 

*° That there was more than one estate on Delos at the time is shown by the fact that there was 
more than one lessee ([rds pe] prcPwpevos, lines 18-19), and the use of the plural card ras évyypadds 
(line 19) shows that there was more than one lease contract. Lines 15-16 state that leases began 
in Posideon (= December) in the archonship of Krates (434/3 B.c.). The restoration [8éxa érn] 
in line 16, which is suggested by line 21, is not altogether certain, but seems very likely. The rents 
from the estates on Delos in the first year totalled 716 dr. but in following years the amount was 
more than 800 dr. The reason for this increase is not apparent. 

46 Lines 21-22: Apseudes was the Athenian archon of 433/2 B.c. and the Delian month Hieros 
the equivalent of our February. 

47 In the two years 376/5 and 375/4 B.c. the rentals received from the Delian estates totalled 
2484 dr. and from the Rheneian estates 13,220 dr. (J.G., II?, 1635, lines 25-29), which represent 
annual totals of 1242 dr. and 6610 dr. However, in the following year (374/3 B.c.) the figures are 
1522 dr. and less than 6400 dr. (ibid., lines 65-66), thus indicating that new leases had been issued 
for both Delian and Rheneian estates in 375/4 B.c. 

In line 65 the sum given for the rental of the Rheneian estates is THHHH[——], but examination 
of the stone revealed that this is not correct. The first four digits are clear enough, but of the fifth 
digit there remains a left hasta and a small portion of uncut surface located in a position which 
makes both H and - impossible; there are also indications of an upper right corner. This means 
that the fifth digit was probably FP, though [ is also admissible. The next letter space to the right 
is almost entirely missing, but the upper left portion is preserved and is not engraved ; it is probable, 
therefore, that the digit in this space was A. These readings show that the rental was less than 
6400 dr., but they are not enough to assure restoration of the lines with certainty. The following 
restoration is suggested as an approximation of the original of /.G., II, 1635, lines 65-67: 

65. [wb]dcas repevdv é[€] ‘Pyve[éJas THHHP[AAAF- pucbdces reperdv ey A] 
66. [ro] XPAATFF- pl]oOdces otk[c]av HHPAA[AATHE: ék rév éveydpov FHHHA | 
67. [FF] Anjpuatos Kepddaov TXXXAFF* x. 7. A. 
For the restoration of line 66, cf. lines 25-26. The enechyra seem to have been monies raised from 
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Period were the custom or the exception. There is, in fact, very little evidence at 
present published which bears on the leases of the fourth century prior to 314 B.C. 5 
it is to be hoped that the promised publication of /.G., XI, 1 will throw more light 
on the subject.** It seems probable, however, that most of the regulations which were 
observed in the early years of the Period of Independence were inherited from the 
Amphictyonic Period, among them the practice of requiring guarantors that rentals 
would be paid and perhaps too the right of seizure of certain property of the lessees 
in cases of non-payment. It is also possible that the lessee’s privilege of renewing 
his lease with an increase of ten per cent in rental originated during the Amphictyonic 
regime, for this privilege seems to have existed as early as 312 B.c.*° However, until 
direct evidence on these points is forthcoming, it is not possible to be sure. 
Evidence for the amounts of rentals of individual estates before 314 B.c. is also 
scant. From the fifth century there is only one fragmentary inscription which origi- 
nally contained itemized entries for each estate, and not a single entry is completely 
preserved.” From the fourth century the most complete record comes from the year 
358/7 B.c.; it preserves the rentals of six of the Rheneian estates and the rent of 
Lykoneion on Delos. The amounts recorded are small compared to those of the 


forfeited mortgages (Cf. Tod, op. cit., p. 79; Lipsius, Das Attische Recht, pp. 690 ff.; 951). It may 
be noted that the amounts realized from the Rheneian rentals and mortgages can also be restored 
as 6372 dr. and 821 dr., or 6363 dr. and 830 dr. 

48 The publication of the Delian inscriptions of the Amphictyonic Period, which was originally 
scheduled for J.G., XI, 1, was in 1940 being prepared by J. Coupry. In the meantime, there are 
available articles in the B.C.H., the most important of which are Homolle’s (VIII, 1884, pp. 282- 
327) and Coupry’s (LXI, 1937, pp. 364-378; LXII, 1938, pp. 85-96 and 236-250). In addition, 
we have the duplicate inscriptions of the accounts of the Amphictyons that were set up at Athens: 
these are published in J.G., I’, 377 and J.G., I1*, 1633-1653. 

49 The earliest unquestionable instance of a renewal with a 10% increase of rental is for the 
estate Chareteia, which in ca. 306 B.c. was leased for 2250 dr. (J.G., XI, 2, 142, line 3) and in the 
next leasing period yielded 2475 dr. (J.G., XI, 2, 144, A, lines 11-12). It thus becomes probable 
that the rentals recorded in J.G., XI, 2, 135 (312 B.c.) whose amounts are divisible by eleven, viz., 
781 dr. (line 3), 506 dr. (line 9), 770 dr. (line 13), and 440 dr. (line 14), were also the result of 
a 10% increase. Cf. Jardé, Les céréales, p. 82, note 1; below, note 58. J. Tréheux (B.C.H., LXVIII- 
LXIX, 1944-1945, pp. 292-295) feels that the early records from the Period of Independence all 
but prove the existence of a general law (Syngraphe) during the last years of the Amphictyonic 
regime. 

One Amphictyonic account contains a mutilated line which reads [——]vovs HHHAAA[--] 
(B.C.H., VIII, 1884, p. 313, no. 15, line 9). The sum of 330 dr., being divisible by eleven, suggests 
a 10% increase, but the full amount of the rental may not be preserved. The same is also true of 
the sum of 220 dr. recorded in the line above it. 

°° B.C.H., LXI, 1937, pp. 369 ff. and Pl. XXIX (408/7 B.c.). The rent of one estate was at 
least 210 dr. (line 9). 

me I.G., II*, 1638, A, lines 8-19. The rents of Porthmos (500 dr.), Dionysion (300 dr.), and 
Lykoneion (50 dr.) are the smallest known for these estates at any time, while those of Panormos 
(300 dr.) and Chareteia (700 dr.) are lower than at any time except the years 199-190 8.c. How- 
ever, the sum of 300 dr. paid for Limnai is greater than any rental of this estate after 220 z.c., and 
300 dr. for Skitoneia is larger than the sums paid in 219-220 z.c. and 199-190 B.c. (cf. ne tables 
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Period of Independence, but it is difficult to draw conclusions from them, since it is 
not known whether they represent normal amounts or whether they were unusually 
low. Other individual rentals are preserved in undated fragments.” The annual totals 
cf the rentals may be of somewhat greater significance, although the figures must be 
used with great caution, since it is clear that the rentals of all estates did not rise and 
fall together. The following table contains the totals that have been preserved: 


ANNUAL RENTAL TOTALS OF THE AMPHICTYONIC PERIOD 


10 Estates 5 Estates Total for 


Year on Rheneia on Delos 15 Estates Reference 

434/3 B.c. oe 716 ented TOG lee 7s linessioe24: 

433/2 ae S00 -+ meee ibid. 

432/1-425 /4 FAON® 800 -+ 7910+ bid. 

410/9 6000 + 1000 + 7000 -+ Bi CeH ele x 1 OS oor 
lines 20-23 

377/6 “none? none? none? TG Te 61635 

376/5-375 /4 6610 142 7852 tbid., lines 26-31 

374/3 6381? 1522 7903? ibid., lines 65-67; cf. note 
47 

358/7 2400? Ree pat Ws Gy tls 638PAlines eek 


@ Six estat@s only. 


In view of the fact that these figures are widely spaced in time, the total amounts for 
the fifteen estates show a remarkable steadiness. It is noteworthy, however, that the 
rents of the estates on Rheneia show a steady decline which is balanced by an equally 
steady rise of the Delian rentals. The slow decline of the Rheneian estates may possi- 
bly be a reflection of the picture of slowly diminishing export markets in the fourth 
century as delineated by Rostovtzeff, although a categorical statement based on such 


pp. 303 f.). Strangely, all six rentals of the Rheneian estates are for exact multiples of one 
hundred, and the rent for Lykoneion is for half a hundred. Whether this is due to more than mere 
coincidence is difficult to decide, but it does militate against the existence of the privilege of a ten 
percent renewal as early as the middle of the fourth century. 

52 In no. 15 of B.C.H., VIII, 1884, p. 313 the rent of Nikou Choros (?) is 102 dr. (line 5), 
and two rentals, perhaps incomplete, of 220 dr. and 330 dr. appear in lines 8 and 9. No. 16 (p. 314) 
records a rental of 1100 dr. for an unknown estate and 700 (?) dr. for Porthmos. /.G., II*, 1633, 
aB, line 2 preserves a rental of 220 dr. (the first digit is on the stone), and J.G., II’, 1641, A, line 16 
records 250 dr. for Skitoneia. In line 13 of the latter inscription the rent for Soloe should be read 
H[A]P, for enough of the second letter space remains to show that the second digit was neither 
H nor F. Since the dates of all these inscriptions are uncertain, the rentals they record are of little 
significance. 
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scattered evidence would be injudicious. On the other hand, the rise of rentals on 
Delos may reflect nothing more than inadequate housing conditions on the island.” 
It is interesting to compare the rental totals of the Amphictyonic Period with the 
figures for the same fifteen estates during the Period of Independence, which may 
be tabulated as follows: ™ 


ANNUAL RENTAL TOTALS OF THE FIFTEEN OLDEST TEMPLE ESTATES AFTER 315 B.C. 


Se ae eee eee 
Ten Estates Five Estates Total for 
Years on Rheneia on Delos * 15 Estates 
TC dr. ob. dr. ob. dr. ob. 
Bee eee 
312-309 8,906 2,671 115577 
303 11,309 1 3,030 14,339 1 
297 13,062 3,304 16,366 
289-280 7,816 1,950 9,766 
279-270 8,134 1%2 2,205 10,339 1%2 
269-260 9,186 2,330 O*%2 11,516 O*%e 
259-250 Fey AN 3 1,921 9,291 3 
249-240 7,270 O%e 2,076 O%2 9,352 1%2 
mints et YG cl de oe Os De oe a ee 
219-210 4,059 4%o 1,611 O%2 5,670 5%42 
199-190 3,769 1,813 5,582 
179-170 4.048 32 1,850 O%42 5,898 4. 


@In 303 B.c. the lessee of Soloe appears to have defaulted approximately 200 dr. Only the 
amount he paid (109 dr.) is included above. (See pp. 305 f.) In the second column, after 289 B.c. 
the figures include the rental of the additional estate Korakiai. For fractions of obols see p. 271. 
SSS SE a Le Se es ae ee ee 


THE PERIOD OF INDEPENDENCE 


THe LATE FourTH CENTURY B.C. 


The records from the early years of the Period of Independence, which are 
comparatively numerous, point to a time of confusion and uncertainty in the adminis- 
tration of the temple estates. It appears that immediately after the expulsion of the 


58 This possibility is especially strong in the case of the rise of the Delos rentals from 1242 dr. 
in 375/4 B.c. to 1522 dr. in 374/3 B.c., for the dispossession of several houseowners in the con- 
fiscations of 375/4 n.c. (J.G., I1?, 1635, lines 141-151) probably caused them to look for rented 
property as temporary domiciles. It has been pointed out that their “ banishment” applied only to 
Attic and Confederate territory and not to Delos itself (Laidlaw, op. cit., p. 80). 

°4 The figures are obtained by adding the individual rentals listed on pages 303 f. They vary 
considerably from those given by W. W. Tarn (Bury, Barbour, Bevan, Tarn, The Hellenistic Age 
pp. 116-117), who was evidently concerned only with the approximate totals. Cf. also H. Michell, 
Canadian Jour. Econ. and Pol. Science, X11, 1946, pp. 4-5. : 
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Amphictyons from Delos in 314 p.c. the Hieropoioi, who under the Athenians had 
sometimes acted as local assistants in the management of the temple,’ took over the 
entire financial administration of the Delian sanctuaries. For more than twenty years 
they seem to have experimented with land leases of varying duration, some for four 
years, some for five years, some for two. 

Before these leases can be arranged satisfactorily, it is necessary to digress for 
a moment to consider the chronology of the late fourth century documents from Delos. 
The standard Delian archon list of the Period of Independence is given in Inscriptions 
de Délos, II, pages 372 ff. by F. Durrbach, who places the archon Lysixenos in the 
year 301 B.c.: there follows an unbroken chain of archons, one for each year, down 
to Alkimachos in 168 B.c. The list from Lysixenos to Alkimachos has met with 
general approval, and is followed in the present study.°* However, in the matter of 


© Cf. C. Michel, Recueil d’inscriptions grecques, p. 655, no. 815, line 3; Laidlaw, A History of 
Delos, pp. 80-81, 90. 

5° The sole dissenter is W. B. Dinsmoor (The Archons of Athens, Appendix H, “ The Archons 
and Calendar of Delos,” pp. 495-506), who accepts Durrbach’s list of archons from 209-169 B.c., 
but who believes that the earlier part of this list is dated one year too early: according to his theory 
Lysixenos becomes the archon of 300 B.c. These conclusions were based primarily on a re-examina- 
tion of the dates of various royal foundations at Delos and their series of dedicatory vases, and 
on a system of sixteen year cycles of intercalary months which Dinsmoor’s new dates enabled him 
to postulate. 

There are, however, serious difficulties in this chronology. First, in order to lower the dates 
of the archons from 301-210 B.c. to 300-210 B.c. it became necessary to postulate two eponymous 
archons ina single year (210 B.c.) ; while this is not without parallel in other states, it is nevertheless 
very unusual, and doubts have been expressed as to the validity of the expedient (cf. W. S. Ferguson, 
Athenian Tribal Cycles, page 76, note 1; R. Vallois, B.C.H., LV, 1931, p. 295). Secondly, Dins- 
moor’s list involves a dislocation of the decennial leasing periods of the temple estates that were 
prescribed by the Hiera Syngraphe (I.G., XI, 2, 287, A, line 143), for when the archonship of 
Sosisthenes is moved from 250 B.c. to 249 B.c. but the date of 179 is retained for the archon Demares, 
it becomes clear that a system of decennial leases running 248-39, 238-29 . . . 188-79, 178-69 B.c. 
cannot be maintained, because the lessees and rentals of 179 B.c. (Inscr. de Délos, 442, A, lines 145- 
152) are identical with those of 173 B.c. (Inscr. de Délos, 456, A, lines 8-19). This difficulty was 
observed by Dinsmoor, but he was inclined to minimize its importance (p. 499, note 1). “It may 
be doubted,” he writes, ‘“ whether a system for which our only [sic] fixed date is 249 B.c. remained 
unmodified seven decades later; it was certainly different half a century earlier.” While it is true 
that the system of decennial leases did not originate before the Hiera Syngraphe became law, an 
analysis of the records will show that the decennial leases were issued in unbroken succession after 
the ten year lease became prescribed by law down to 240 B.c. (Dinsmoor, 239 B.c.) and again were 
issued in unbroken succession from 219 B.c. until the end of the Period of Independence (cf. note 
75). It is difficult to believe that some time in the interval between 240 B.c. and 219 B.c., from which 
no farm accounts have chanced to survive, there was an illegal “ decennium” of only nine years, 
particularly when it is between these very same years that Dinsmoor is obliged to place two archons 
in a single year. 

In addition, the sixteen-year cycle of intercalary months that is adduced as supporting evidence 
for the validity of Dinsmoor’s dates is not without its difficulties. An examination of Geminus 
VIII, 36-39 fails to produce any suggestions that Geminus’ proposal of a system of double 
octaeterides was ever actually in use in any Greek state (Cf. W. K. Pritchett, Class. Phil., XLU, 
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the archons who preceded Lysixenos the list given by W. B. Dinsmoor ™ appears 


preferable to Durrbach’s somewhat vague arrangement. In particular, Dinsmoor 
seems correct in assigning Philon rather than —eres to the year SAS BAG ator 
Philon’s name is preserved in J.G., XI, 2, 138, B, line 3, and the same inscription 
contains fragmentary lease contracts (A, lines 7-9). It has been already observed 
by Jardé®* that four of the rentals called for by the leases that were issued in the 
archonship of —eres were for amounts that are divisible by eleven, thereby sug- 
gesting that they are renewals with a ten per cent increase from a previous leasing 
period. It would thus appear that temporary one-year leases were issued near the 
end of 314 s.c. during Philon’s archonship, and that in the next year (that of 
—eres, I.G., XI, 2, 135, line 1) four-year leases were assigned that went into effect 
in the year 312 B.c. The archonship of Athenis belongs to 309 B.c., the last year 
of the four-year leasing period 312-09 z.c., for during his tenure of office leases 
were assigned for the next five years.*? Dinsmoor’s archon list leaves the year 308 B.C. 
blank, and assigns Erasippos to 307 B.c. and Lysixenos to 300 B.c.: there seems to be 
no objection, however, to moving up Dinsmoor’s names one year, so as to make 
Erasippos archon for 308 B.c. and Lysixenos archon for 301 B.c.°” When this is done, 


1947, pp. 235-243). Furthermore, when all inscriptions which do not definitely belong either to an 
ordinary or to an intercalary year are ruled out, we are certain of only eleven ordinary years and 
eight intercalary years throughout the 147 years of the Period of Independence, which does not 
seem to be sufficient evidence to support an inflexible series of cycles. The years that are definitely 
known (to use for a moment Dinsmoor’s dates) are 299, 281, 280, 278, 268, 267, 249, 230, 200, 
179, 171, and 169 z.c. (ordinary years), and 277, 273, 261, 257, 245, 177, 173, and 170 B.c. 
(intercalary years). The year of Phillis I (295 3.c., Dinsmoor) must be rejected because the 
evidence is contradictory (cf. Archons, p. 504, note 4). Similarly, the year of Olympiodoros 
(193 B.c.) is not proved to be intercalary, for while the interest payment in Inscr. de Délos, 399, A, 
lines 102-103 is indeed for thirteen months, there is no evidence that these thirteen months all came 
in one calendar year. In fact, the times for which interest was paid in the other entries of lines 
102-119 (14 months, 32+ years, 15-++ years, 4 years 8 months, 1 month) show that the thirteen 
months of lines 102-3 are fortuitous. Furthermore, it was not the custom of the Hieropoioi to 
charge an extra month’s interest in intercalary years. This can be shown by comparing the interest 
payments of /.G., XI, 2, 161, A (an ordinary year) with those of J.G., XI, 2, 162, A (the succeeding 
year, which was intercalary). In the two inscriptions we find debtors paying the same amounts 
of interest in both years: e. g., Geryllos, 100 dr. (161, A, line 28 and 162, A, line 22); Athenis, 
60 dr. (161, A, lines 28-29 and 162, A, line 22) ; Mnesalkos, 60 dr. (161, A, line 29 and 162, A, 
line 24) ; Polybos, 3 dr. 4 ob. (161, A, line 35 and 162, A, line 25); etc. When to these four 
points there is added the vigorous dissent of R. Vallois (B.C.H., LV, 1931, pp. 294-305), it seems 
that the traditional dating of the archons in the third century is to be preferred. 

*t Archons of Athens, pp. 499-500, 503. 

8 Les céréales dans Vantiquité grecque, I, p. 82, note 1. Cf. note 49. 

oP. TG ov ly 29143; By lines (1-2. 

°° It seems worthwhile to point out additional evidence in favor of dating Lysixenos in 301 B.c. 
rather than in 300 8.c. During his archonship Delos was visited by Demetrius Poliorcetes COG; 
XI, 2, 146, A, lines 76-77; cf. J.H.S., XXX, 1910, p. 193), who met an Athenian embassy there 
after the battle of Ipsus (Plutarch, Demet., 30, 1-3). Since it is now generally agreed that the 
battle of Ipsus took place in the summer of 301 B.c. (Beloch, Griech. Gesch., 2nd ed., TV Fi; p. 167% 
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Erasippos becomes the archon that succeeded Athenis, Dinsmoor’s list of fourth 
century archons becomes synchronized with Durrbach’s archons of the third century, 
and the Delian archon list becomes complete for the whole Period of Independence. 

The rentals recorded in J.G., XI, 2, 142 belong to the five-year leases that were 
issued under Athenis and were in effect from 308 to 304 z.c.; furthermore, it is clear 
that the inscription does not belong either to the first or the last year of the five, so 
that its date is either 307, 306, or 305 B.c." The next period of leases can have been 
only two years in duration at the longest, since the rentals and lessees of J poe ee 
146, A, lines 9-12 (301 B.c.) are different from those recorded in J.G., XI, 2, 144, A, 
lines 9-17. Thus the latter inscription must date either from 303 B.c. or 302 B.c.; that 
the year 303 B.c. is the correct choice may be shown by comparing J.G., XI, 2, 144 
with J.G., XI, 2, 145. Similarly, the rentals and lessees of 301 B.c. do not correspond 
to those of 297 B.c. (I.G., XI, 2, 149), which shows that by 297 n.c. still another set 
of leases had been issued. This means that the rentals of 301 B.c. belong to a leasing 
period of not longer than five years. Hence in the earliest years of the administration 
of the Hieropoioi, we have a one-year lease issued in 314 B.c. for the year 313 B.c., 
a four-year leasing period from 312 to 309 B.c., and a five-year period from 308 to 
304 B.c. The next lease was probably for two years, 303 and 302 B.c., and the next 
for four (301-298 B.c.).* 


W. W. Tarn, Class. Rev., XL, 1926, p. 14; A. T. Olmstead, Class. Phil., XXXII, 1937, pp. 5-6), 
Demetrius’ meeting with the ambassadors most likely took place in the autumn of 301 B.c. 

** The date of /.G., XI, 2, 142 cannot have been the first year of the leasing period (308 B.c.) 
because lines 5-12 show that the leases had been in effect for at least one year. The last year, 
304 B.c., seems ruled out by the rentals and lessees of Hippodromos: in J.G., XI, 2, 142, line 10 
Nikandros leases the estate for 920 dr. and in J.G., XI, 2, 144, A, line 11 Aristeas is the lessee and 
pays a rental of 1012 dr. (cf. B.C.H., LXIII, 1939, p. 234). Since the sum of 1012 dr. is exactly 
eleven-tenths of 920 dr., it is probable that Aristeas had previously leased the estate for 920 dr. and 
had renewed his lease with the customary ten per cent increase: in other words, he had taken over 
the lease of Nikomachos before the last year of the leasing period 308-304 B.c. 

R. Vallois (B.C.H., LV, 1931, pp. 289-91) believes that [.G., XI, 2, 142 belongs to the year 
305 z.c.; J. Tréheux in an unpublished study (Les premiers années de lindépendence délienne, 314- 
301) hesitates between the years 308, 307, and 306 B.c. (cf. B.C.H., LX VIII-LXIX, 1944-1945, 
p. 289). I share Tréheux’s hesitation, but feel that the choice lies between 307, 306, and 305 B.c.: 
the difference in our dates apparently results from Tréheux’s disbelief in the one year temporary 
leases of 314 B.c., and the assignment of the archon —eres to 314 B.c. rather than to 313 B.c. 
(op. cit., p. 294). 

62 7.G., XI, 2, 144, A, lines 26-118 and B, lines 1-70 contains a long list of expenses arranged 
according to months (cf. A, line 30: Lenaion, Hieros; A, line 33: Galaxion; B, line 4: Heka- 
tombaion). J.G., XI, 2, 145, lines 1-45 contains a similar list of similar expenses, except that they 
do not appear to be listed by the month. It is extremely unlikely that both lists date from the same 
year, particularly since some of the items in the second list seem to mark the completion of activities 
mentioned in the first (e.g., 144, A, line 88 and 145, lines 9-10; 144, A, lines 59-60, 62-63 and 
145, line 11). Therefore, since the date of J.G., XI, 2, 145 is known to be 302 B.c., the date of 
Ge Mls 2)aes G0S8 C.( cl. kev. Lt Gr, XXX, 1916, p, 283, note 2; B.C.H., LV, 1931, p, 291). 

63 Unless the rentals of /.G., XI, 2, 144 were paid under the terms of a lease that was drawn 
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Thus the Hieropoioi during the earliest years of their administration appear to 
have operated not according to any definite and fixed rules but merely as circum- 
stances dictated.** The time was evidently one of prosperity among the upper classes, 
for the rentals were abnormally large and renewals of lease were frequent.” Under 
such conditions it is probable that neither the Hieropoioi nor the lessees felt any 
particular need for rigid regulations. It is clear that from the beginning of their 
regime the Hieropoioi permitted lessees to renew leases with a ten per cent increase of 
rental,®* and that each lessee was required to furnish guarantors who were supposed 
to pay the rent if the lessee were to default. In cases of non-payment they were em- 
powered to confiscate some of the lessee’s property.°” However, the boom in rentals 
collapsed some time near the beginning of the third century B.c., and rentals shrank 


up for only one year, the maximum is four years. The following table will summarize the con- 
clusions reached above: 


Year Lease contracts Contracts in 

B.C. Archon issued for effect iGo wise 

SE NE ee ae a ek ie Be we re Na in nN eS 

314 Philon one year * 138 

313 ———— eres four years lst year of 1 

snk Archepolis ? Ist year of 4 135 

Silla Diaitos 2nd year of 4 

310 Prostates ? 3rd year of 4 

309 Athenis five years 4th year of 4 143, 147 
308 Erasippos Ist year of 5 

307 Helikandros 2nd year of 5 142 (?) 
306 Timotheos I 3rd year of 5 142 (?) 
305 Onomakleides 4th year of 5 142 (?) 
304 Stesileos I two years 5th year of 5 

303 Kalliphon Ist year of 2 136, 144 
302 Kallisthenes I four (?) years 2nd year of 2 145 

301 Lysixenos ; Ist year of 4 (?) 146 

300 Ktesikles 2nd year of 4(?) 

299 Demonax 3rd year of 4 (?) 

298 Kleokritos ? years (?) 4th year of 4 (?) 148 

297 Pyrrhides Ist (?) year of ? 149, 150 
296 Phillis I 2nd (?) year of ? 154 


° The irregular payments in ca. 306 B.c. called 76 éravaBAnbev are especially puzzling. The latest 
and best interpretation of them is given by Tréheux (B.C.H., LXVIII-LXIX, 1944-1945, pp. 284- 
287) ; my remarks in £.C.H., L.XIII, 1939, pp. 232-34, which arose from a misunderstanding of 
Lacroix, may now be disregarded. 

65 See below, pp. 307-308. 

66 See note 49 and pp. 270 f. 

* The earliest reference to guarantors and to confiscation of property comes from ca. 306 B.c. 
(1.G., XI, 2, 142, lines 5-12). For detailed discussion of this passage, see Durrbach, B.C.H., XXXV, 
1911, pp. 25-29; Ziebarth, Hermes, LXI, 1926, pp. 92-97; Vallois, B.C.H., LV, 1931, p. 290; 
Tréheux, B.C.H., LXVIII-LXIX, 1944-1945, pp. 288-293. 
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to half their former amounts.® It is probably at this time and for this reason that 
the Hieropoioi (or possibly the Delian Boule) drew up the famous list of regulations 
known as the iepa ovyypady, “ the sacred contract,’ according to the terms of which 
all estates were in the future to be administered. 


THe H1iErRA SYNGRAPHE 


The stele on which the Hiera Syngraphe was engraved was discovered by Homolle 
in 1877 near the colossal statue of Apollo. The stele is unbroken, but unfortunately 
it is made of Naxian marble of extremely coarse grain which crumbles very easily. 
Worse still, the stele has been re-used as a flagstone, and the upper half of the in- 
scription is now completely worn away. The text of the lower part, which is published 
in Inscriptions de Délos under the number 503, is imperfectly preserved, and an 
inspection of the stone in 1939 revealed that at that time considerably fewer letters 
were visible on its surface than Durrbach had been able to read twenty years pre- 
viously. We are therefore reluctantly obliged to conclude that there is no hope of 
recovering more of the text of the Hiera Syngraphe than is already known.” 

At the top of the stele there were once engraved from twenty to twenty-five lines 
of text which are now completely effaced. Of the next fifteen lines, which are pub- 
lished as lines 1-15 of Inscr. de Délos, 503, there are only small patches of text 
preserved, and not enough survives to enable more than a partial restoration. The 
succeeding lines, however, are fairly complete down to line 48, with serious mutilation 
only in lines 21, 24, and 32; after line 48 the four or five lines which brought the 
inscription to an end are now indecipherable. We thus have preserved thirty-three 
legible lines (16-48) of a text that contained originally approximately seventy-five 
lines, the lost portions being the first half of the text and the few lines at the very 
end. It is therefore evident that certain provisions which the law is known to have | 
contained but which do not appear in the extant lines must have been engraved in the 
first half of the inscription. These provisions, along with other regulations whose 
existence at one time seems probable but which are not fully attested, are outlined 
below: the order in which they were arranged in the original text of the law is, of 
course, not known. 


I. It is probable that after a preamble indicating the date and mover of the 
decree, the first clause of the law would indicate by whom leases were to be issued, 
and to whom. That the leases were drawn up and assigned by the Hieropoioi them- 
selves or by some assistants authorized to act under their supervision is indicated by 


68 See pp. 307 f. 

°° To the bibliography cited by Durrbach in his introduction to Inscr. de Délos, 503 there should 
be added the important alterations in the text made by A. Wilhelm, Archiv fiir Papyrusforschung, 
XI, 1935, pp. 215-217. The most important analysis of the contents of the inscription is that of 
E. Ziebarth, Hermes, XI, 1926, pp. 87-109. 
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the words éuucdcapev and dveproOdocapev which are found throughout the records 
of the Hieropoioi.” It may also have been stated specifically in the law that Delian 
citizenship was not a prerequisite for lessees; at any rate, there was evidently no 
provision against issuing leases to citizens of other states.” It is not known whether 
or not sub-leasing was prohibited. 


Il. The Hiera Syngraphe probably prescribed the place and the time for the 
assignment of leases. On neither of these points is there any direct information. 
Presumably leases were issued at Delos, but probably not in the ieporrotov, which 
appears to have been used sometimes as a place of storage.” As for the time, it is 
evident that leases were assigned to prospective tenants in the year prior to that in 
which the lease contracts went into effect; the precise day and month, however, are 
not known. While it is not certain at what time of year a new lessee would actually 
obtain possession of his estate, it seems probable that his tenure began in the late 
autumn.” 


Ill. The Hiera Syngraphe is known to have stated that leases were to be issued 
for a period of ten years,‘ and since we are assured of decennial leases down to 
249/40 z.c. and again from 209 s.c. until the end of the Period of Independence, it 
has been assumed that once begun the series of ten year periods was strictly observed.” 
The sole exception to this appears to be in the case of the estate Hippodromos in the 
decennium 279/70 B.c. when, for reasons which are not apparent, the Hieropoioi may 


OMe h, dig Aly 2s 161 WG, lines. 110-T1 13 25754, linessl 36, laa, lao aes etc) 

Cr. G., Al, 2s 161, A, line 11:46); Cline 113 22870 0As lines i590. 

7 7.G., XI, 2, 154, B, line 4; cf. B.C.H., XXIX, 1905, p. 458. Homolle was of the opinion that 
leases were assigned in the Agora (B.C.H., XIV, 1890, p. 430). 

8 In the temple accounts the appearance of two lessees in a single year is highly abnormal; but 
this does not necessarily imply that leases normally ran from January 1 to December 31. Indeed, 
if such were the case, it is difficult to see how a new lessee could produce a good grain crop in his 
first year of tenure, since grain required planting in the autumn for best results (cf. Jasny, Am. 
Hist. Rev., XLVII, 1941-42, pp. 749, 753-54). In 309 z.c. new leases were assigned in Heka- 
tombaion (= July: J.G., XI, 2, 143, B, lines 1-3) ; this may have continued to be the case after 
the Hiera Syngraphe became law. In the last year of a decennium all rentals had to be paid before 
the end of August (Inscr. de Délos, 503, 27-30; see below, p. 278). These considerations suggest 
that new lessees took possession of their estates sometime in the autumn, after the vineyards had 
been harvested but early enough for the autumn grain planting. 

On the other hand, it is clear that in the fifth century B.c. no allowances were made for fall 
planting, for leases went into effect in December (J.G., I*, 377, lines 15-16) and in February (ibid., 
lines 21-22; see above, p. 259). 

4 17.G., XI, 2, 287, A, lines 142-143: euoOdcapev S& Kal Td TEewern TA TOD Oeod eis Eryn déKa KaTa 
Thy iepay ovyypadyy. 

The rentals listed in Inscr. de Délos; 362, A, lines 15-21 (209 B.c.) ; 368, lines 23-33 (206 
B.c.) ; and 372, A, lines 10-18 (200 z.c.) show that the decennial leases ran 209-200, 199-90, 189- 
80 z.c. In the earlier inscriptions, J.G., XI, 2; 161, A, lines 6-15 (279 B.c.) ; 203, A, lines 18-25 
(269 B.c.) ; and 287, A, lines 25-34 and 142-80 (250 z.c.) show that the leasing periods ran 279-70, 
269-60, 259-50, and 249-40 B.c. ( For the dating of this earlier group, cf. note 56). 
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have issued two successive leases each five years in length.”® It is highly improbable, 
however, that the text of the Hiera Syngraphe contained a clause which would allow 


the Hieropoioi to vary the length of leases as they had been able to'do in the late 
fourth century. 


IV. Lessees were evidently chosen by auction, and leases assigned to the highest 
bidder ; this is shown by the unusual number of rentals whose amounts are one drachma 
more than an even hundred.” These rentals indicate also that at the auctions bidders 
were probably entitled to more than one bid, and that bidding was confined to sums 
of even drachmas.” If a lessee defaulted before the ten years were up, a new lease 
was issued for the remaining years of the decennium: this also seems to have been bid 
for at auction. In most cases a second lessee was found who was willing to pay the 
same amount of rental as that for which the defaulting lessee had contracted,” but 
it should be noted that in a few instances the amount of the rental stipulated in the 
second lease is different from that of the first.* It is also significant that there is not 


76 This exception is not fully attested, but the amounts of rental for Hippodromos show that 
it is probable. In 282 s.c. the rent was 550 dr. (J.G., XI, 2, 158, A, line 11; this sum may itself 
be the result of a 10% increase), in 279 B.c. and 278 B.c. it was 605 dr. (I.G., XI, 2; 161, Ay neti 
162, A, lines 9-10), but in 268 B.c. it was 732 dr. 4 ob., which is the figure that results if 605 dr. 
is increased twice by ten per cent (605 + 60.5 = 665 dr. 3 ob.; 665 dr. 3 ob. + 66 dr. oar Us 
— 732 dr. Y ob.). Hence the conclusion that there were two 10% increases between 279 B.c. and 
269 B.c. seems unavoidable. It may also be noted that in the accounts of 274 B.c. (/.G., XI, 2, 199, A, 
lines 5-6) the restoration of 605 dr. ([IFHP]) in line 6 is unsatisfactory, being too short for the 
space available on the stone, whereas 665 dr. 3 ob. [FHPADMIII] is the length required. Thus if two 
five-year leasing periods (279-75 and 274-70 B.c.) are assumed for Hippodromos, the figures are 
readily explained; but it is not possible without further evidence to reconcile five-year periods with 
the Hiera Syngraphe. 

™ EB. g., Phoinikes, 1101 dr. (J.G., XI, 2, 149, line 4) ; Sosimacheia, 201 dr. (I.G., XI, 2, 158, A, 
line 14); Akra Delos, 501 dr. (/.G., XI, 2, 161, A, line 13) ; Skitoneia, 201 dr. (Inscr. de Délos, 
354, line 36) ; Rhamnoi, 301 dr. (Inscr. de Délos, 354, line 37). Cf. also Chareteia, 3111 dr. U.G., 
XI, 2, 149, line 9) ; Lykoneion, 111 dr. (/.G., XI, 2, 287, A, line 33) ; Hippodromos, 661 dr. (/.G., 
XI, 2, 287, A, lines 143-144) ; Phytalia, 51 dr. (Inscr. de Délos, 362, A, lines 18 and 21) ; etc. 

78 Otherwise we should probably find amounts such as 500 dr. 1 ob. 

tis 1 Gay el 210 A, line 9 AOC line 111; 162, A, line 8 (Panormos) : 224, A, line 
12; 287, A, line 25 (Porthmos) : 224, A, line 16; 287, A, lines 137-138 (Skitoneia) : 287, A, line 
145; Inscr. de Délos, 290, line 17 (Kerameion) : I.G., XI, 2, 287, A, line 179; Inscr. de Délos, 290, 
line 21. (Pyrgoi) = J.G.,X1,-2, 287, A, line 179; Inscr. de Délos, 290, line 17 (Lykoneion) : LG 
XI, 2, 287, A, line 155; Inscr. de Délos, 290, line 18 (Nikou Choros) : 353, A, line 13; 354, line 38 
(Phytalia) : 366, A, lines 104-105 (Dionysion) : 403, lines 48-49 (Charoneia) : 403, lines 51-52 
(Hippodromos) : 440, B, lines 22-23 (Dorion-Chersonesos) : 442, A, line 147; 452, lines 24-26 
(Phytalia) : 442, A, line 150; 456, A, line 18 (Panormos). 

80 Some of the instances known show a slight increase in the amount of the second rental. In 
246 8.c. Kallisthenes paid one drachma more for the second lease of Soloe-Korakiai (J.G., XI, 2, 
287, A, lines 149-150; Inscr. de Délos, 290, line 16). This probably represents a bid over someone 
else who was willing to pay exactly the former rental, but no more. In the decennium 199/90 B.c. 
the rent of Soloe-Korakiai was 286 dr. in 199 B.c. and 300 dr. in 192 z.c. (B.C.H., LXIUT, 1939, 
p. 243). On the other hand, Epistheneia seems to have been leased twice in the decennium 269/60 B.c. 
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a single example in the century and a half of the administration of the Hieropoioi of 
an estate lying idle for lack of a lessee. The ability of the Hieropoioi to find a second 
lessee whenever the first lessee defaulted, and to find one who would be willing to 
pay the same amount or almost the same amount of rental, speaks well not only for 
their own enterprise and industry, but also for the business acumen of the lessees. 
We may thus be assured that the bidders at the auctions, while they may occasionally 
have gotten a genuine bargain, very seldom bid more for a lease than it was actually 
worth. 


V. If a lessee wished to renew his lease at the end of a decennium, the Hiera 
Syngraphe permitted him to renew it without resorting to the auctions. The price of 
this privilege was an automatic increase of ten per cent in the amount of his rental.” 
It has already been shown that this privilege was in existence before the Hiera Syn- 
graphe was passed, and probably originated some time in the Amphictyonic period. 
Since no inventories were made at the end of the decennium for the estates of lessees 
who exercised this right,*’ it is reasonable to conclude that the law required that lessees 
who intended to renew their leases in this way should signify their intention to the 
Hieropoioi before the inventories of the estates were taken. It should be noted, how- 
ever, that it was not obligatory for a lessee who wished to lease an estate for a second 
decennium to do so in this way. If he thought that he could obtain the lease for a lower 
rental than an increase of ten per cent would entail, he could let his old lease lapse and 
take a chance of securing the new lease for less money at the general auctions. The 
records attest that some of the lessees managed to negotiate this maneuver success- 
fully and at considerable saving to themselves: on the other hand, some others whose 
judgment was less acute were forced in the auction to bid more than their old rental 
plus a ten per cent increase would have cost them.* 


for 612 dr. and 600 dr., for in the next decennium the rental was 660 dr. (J.G., XI, 2, 203, A, line 
21; 224, A, line 15). In the decennium 179/70 two leases for Charoneia were for sums of 451 dr. 
‘(Unscr. de Délos, 442, A, line 149; 456, A, line 20) and 440 dr. (459, line 42). Another slight 
decrease in rental within a decennium may be noted for the estate of Leimon in 259/50 x.c. (302 dr. 
I.G., XI, 2, 226, A, lines 34-35) and 300 dr. (/.G., XI, 2, 287, A, line 32). In 207 B.c. a second 
lease for Porthmos called for 121 dr. less rental than the first (Inscr. de Délos, 366, A, lines 102-103). 

**1.G., XI, 2,287, A, line 174: Kal ofSe rév pepio| Ow | névov éréBadov ta emidéxara Kara THY ovyypadyy. 

82 Cf. I.G., XI, 2, 287, A, lines 174-180. 

** Five lessees managed not only to avoid the 10% increase but actually to secure a lower rental 
than they had paid previously. The sharpest deals of all were made by Dionysodoros, whose two 
leases for Leimon were 300 dr. (J.G., XI, 2, 287, A, line 32) and 221 dr. (ibid., lines 148-149), 
and by Kallisthenes for Sosimacheia, 200 dr. 1% ob. and 150 dr. (Jnscr. de Délos, 354, line 37; 
362, A, line 16), both of them net reductions of more than 25%. The biggest saving on record 
was made by Kleinias for Pyrgoi: he obtained a reduction from 1343 dr. %4» ob. to 1012 dr. 4» ob. 
(1.G., XI, 2, 203, A, line 18; 287, A, line 30). In this case the hieropoioi seem to have allowed 
him to bid in even drachmas in relation to his former rental. 

Others to negotiate reductions were Pythokles for Nikou Choros, 321 dr. and 260 dr. (1.G., XI 
2, 287, A, lines 26 and 155), and Teleson for Soloe-Korakiai, 410 dr. and 372 dr. CHER AL oe 
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Since the bidding at the auctions appears to have been confined to amounts con- 
sisting of drachmas only (with the possible exception of the Mykonos estates), Homolle 
concluded that the amounts of rentals which contain obols and fractions of obols were 
in nearly every case due to increases of 10 per cent in the amounts of previous rentals. 
This conclusion is fully verified by further examination of the accounts, for in all 
but a few cases the odd amounts of rental are divisible by eleven. The system of 
drachmas, obols, and twelfths of obols (chalkoi) which the Delians employed is a 
duodecimal system in which most percentages cannot be given with mathematical 
exactitude; accordingly, the Delian accountants calculated to the nearest twelfth of 
an obol. The standard figures for percentages in the Period of Independence are as 
follows: * 


10% of 1 dr.: es ob. (0.6) 10% of 6 dr.: 3 42 ob. (3.6) 
wParam Divi Oban a) 7 dr.: 4 Ae ob. (4.2) 
Parse | As Ouse) 8 dr.: 4*%2 ob. (4.8) 
ete Se oO) OMdri= 54a ob 54) 


Scie ob. (3.0) 


VI. It seems probable that the Hiera Syngraphe contained instructions to the 
Hieropoioi to make an inventory of the temple property on each estate whenever the 
estate changed lessees, but there is no direct proof of the existence of such a require- 
ment. We know only that it was customary when a new lease and a new lessee for an 


161, A, lines 12-13; 203, A, line 20). One lessee, Empedokles, secured his new lease for Chareteia 
at exactly the same rate as his old one (/.G., XI, 2; 161, A, line 10; 203, A, line 19). Three other 
lessees paid more for their second lease, but not as much as 10 per cent more: Didymos for 
Skitoneia, 530 dr. and 560 dr. (J.G., XI, 2; 161, A, line 10; 203, A, lines 19-20), Xenomedes for 
Hippodromos, 579 dr. and 622 dr. (Inscr. de Délos, 354, line 38; 362, A, line 15), and Thumias 
for Thaleon, 356 dr. and 381 dr. (Inscr. de Délos, 366, A, lines 99-101). 


On the other hand, there are recorded a few bad errors of judgment. The worst blunder of 
all was made by the brothers Timesidemos and Aristodikos, who paid 800 dr. for Charoneia in 
Bp Avec) (1-G), ou hf 2) 1997 A, dime 5), but who instead of renewing with a 10 per cent increase 
(880 dr.) were forced up at the auctions to 1100 dr. (/.G., XI, 2, 203, A, line 20). The others did 
not fare so badly, however, and paid little more than the 10 per cent increase would have amounted 
to; Antigonos paid 375 dr. and 429 dr. for Rhamnoi (Geel, 2isloe, Ag ine lO; 16), oAsaline 3) 
Hierombrotos 140 dr. and 166 dr. for Kerameion (J.G., XI, 2, 161, A, line 12; 203, A, lines 18-19), 
and Aristopappos for Dorion-Chersonesos, 300 dr. and 331 dr. 1% ob. (Inscr. de Délos, 366, A, 
lines 99-101). The case of Aristopappos is especially interesting, since it shows that the rule of 
bidding in drachmas only did not apply to the estates on Mykonos, on this occasion at least. 

84 B.C.H., XIV, 1890, p. 430. 

85 Fractional amounts of obols other than those listed in the table may result from two successive 
10 per cent increases (e.g., for Hippodromos, 605 dr., 665 dr. 3 ob., 732 dr. “42 ob.; cf. above, 
note 76), from a 10 per cent increase of an irregular amount (e. g., for Porthmos, 539 dr. 34 ob., 
592 dr. 5%» ob.; Inscr. de Délos, 404, line 175442, A,,line 151; ct..B.C.H., LXITT, 1939> p. 243), 
or from some other unusual kind of increase. 
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estate were recorded to record an inventory along with them. Although the task of 
taking inventories was doubtless one that took considerable time, especially for the 
enumeration of the vines, nevertheless it seems to have been done by certain of the 
Hieropoioi themselves or else by assistants directly responsible to them.” It is likely 
that this article of the law also contained a provision requiring lessees to keep their 
farm buildings in good repair and to maintain the number of vines and fruit trees 
committed to their charge: otherwise the inventories would not appear to serve any 
useful purpose.** 


VII. The lost portion of the Hiera Syngraphe probably referred to the duties 
of the officials known as of émutynrat Tov iepdv teuvevdv. These officials are never 
mentioned in the rental accounts of the temple estates, and we happen to know of their 
existence only by the fact that they are mentioned at irregular intervals in connection 
with the annual expenses of the Temple of Apollo. References to them, when they 
occur, merely record that a fixed sum of 40 dr. was paid to each epitimetes for 
travelling expenses (épdduor ) .*° 

The etymology of the word ézurinrs indicates that these officials were “ evalua- 
tors’ or “inspectors” who, we may infer from their édddévov, made periodical tours 


*° Inventories were recorded along with the assignment of ten-year lease contracts in 250 B.c. 
(.G., XI, 2, 287, A, lines 142-174), 220 B.c. (Inscr. de Délos, 351, lines 6-23), 210 B.c. (ibid., 
356 bis, B), 200 B.c. (ibid., 374), 180 B.c. (ibid., 373, A, lines 1-44, B, lines 1-20; cf. B.C.H., 
LXIII, 1939, pp. 241-243), and 170 B.c. (B.C.H., LXIII, 1939, p. 245). In addition, it can be 
shown that an inventory was made in connection with the lease contracts of 280 x.c., for J.G., XI, 
2, 161, C, lines 125-131 show that inventories were made by the hieropoioi Hegias and Anaskatos, 
who held office in 280 B.c. (1.G., XI, 2, 161, A, line 2; cf., I.G., XI, 2, 159, A, line 70; J.G., XI, 
160, line 1). 

For new leases issued within the ten-year periods, an inventory was taken in 279 pz.c. (1.Ge 
XI, 2, 161, C, lines 125-131), in 276 B.c. (ibid., 163, Bg, lines 7 and 19), in 189 z.c. (Inscr. de 
Délos, 440, B, lines 17-27; cf. B.C.H., LXIII, 1939, p. 244), and ca. 175 B.c. (Inscr. de Délos, 
452, lines 16-32). The only inscriptions which record new lease contracts but no new inventories 
are I.G., XI, 2, 287, A, lines 136-142 (250 8.c.) and Inscr. de Délos, 366, A, lines 102-106 (207 B.c.). 
In the former case it was probably not considered worthwhile to engrave the same inventories twice 
in the same inscription (cf. J.G., XI, 2, 287, A, lines 142-174) ; in the latter instance the annual 
accounts of 207 B.c. seem to have been engraved on two marble slabs, of which only the second 
(Inscr. de Délos, 366) has chanced to survive. 

*" 1.G., XI, 2, 163, Bg, line 19: rd8e pura ra ev rie yewpylar rhe Xapwvelar améSerEav Kal rrapnpicOncav 
Hpiv ot ie|porovol 6 Setva Kal 6 Siva dpméXovs XXHPAAAPII *] ovxwa AAAAIII. For the number of the 
vines, cf. J.G., XI, 2, 287, A, line 167. 

*6 For regulations of this nature in other parts of the Hellenistic world, cf. J.G., II?; 2492 
lines 14-18; 2494, lines 11-16; 2499, 14-18; XII, 5, 568, lines 14-15; XII, 7, 62, lines 8-13 aril 
17-20; XIV, 645, I, lines 135-138. 

*° The references are /.G., XI, 2; 148, line 67 (298 B.c.) ; 159, A, line 55 (2813...) ©2034. 
lines 62-63 (269 p.c.) ; 287, A, lines 87-88 (250 z.c.); and Inscr. de Délos, 290, lines 109-116 
(246 B.c.). Significantly, the epitimetai are nowhere mentioned in .G., XI, 2, 161/ (279 B.c.), an 
inscription which is virtually complete; nor do they appear in Jnscr. de Délos, 442, or, in rats 
in any inscription later than 246 p.c. oe: ; 
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of inspection, visiting the temple estates. Precisely what it was that they were to 
inspect or evaluate we are not told. Homolle was of the opinion that the choice lay 
between officials who evaluated the lands and products of the estates and inspectors 
who were empowered to inflict fines (émuryunwara) on tenants for infringements of 
contracts. The latter alternative seemed to him the more probable, since in connection 
with the epitimetat we are informed of a dikasterion which seems to have served as 
a court of appeal for the fines that were assessed.” When it is further noted that no 
other officials are known to us who had the authority to compel the lessees to observe 
those terms of the lease contracts which applied to the maintenance of buildings, vines, 
and fruit trees, there seems to be little doubt that Homolle’s opinion is correct.” 


It seems possible, however, to carry this conclusion one stage farther by con- 
sidering whether the Epitimetai held office under the Hieropoioi and acted as their 
deputies or whether they carried out their duties independent of the Hieropoioi. What 
evidence there is appears to favor the second alternative. Not only are the Epitimetai 
mentioned in the accounts of the Hieropoioi at irregular intervals, thus indicating that 
their travelling expenses were not paid every year, but these expenses seem to have 
been paid only in the years that the dikasterion met to hear appeals.” It is difficult to 
believe that the Epitimetai functioned only sporadically and that every time they did 
function they levied fines which were promptly appealed. Nor does it seem likely that 
they failed to receive any remuneration whatsoever except in years in which appeals 
were lodged. It seems preferable to assume that they functioned regularly and every 
year, but that the Temple of Apollo was obligated to pay a fixed sum of 40 dr. to help 
defray their expenses only on occasions when fines were appealed.” In the years from 
which complete accounts of the Hieropoioi have survived and the Epitimetai are not 
mentioned, it may be supposed that no fines were appealed. 

It is known from the wage lists of the temple that the Epitimetai never received 
salaries (as opposed to expense money) from the Hieropoioi, and since it is unlikely 
that they received no pay at all for their services, it seems to follow that their salaries 


°° Homolle, B.C.H., XIV, 1890, pp. 490-491. For the references to this court (réu dixaernpiwe 
rois émiriysnuacr), 1.G., XI, 2; 148, lines 65-66; 203, A, line 62; 287, A, line 81; Inscr. de Deélos, 
290, line 110. 

°1]t may be noted that in 250 p.c., the only year from which estate inventories as well as 
records of payments to the epitimetai and the dikasterion have survived, the inventories list two 
items on the estates which were in a state of disrepair; viz., a house without a roof (/.G., XI, 2, 
287, A, line 165; later repaired: cf. Inscr. de Délos, 403, line 50) and a collapsed wall (/.G., XI, 2, 
287, A, line 163). There surely must have been some agency which was supposed to prevent this 
sort of thing. ; Re 

92 In four of the five inscriptions which mention the epitimetai a meeting of the dikasterion is 
also attested. Cf. references given above. In the fifth instance, /.G., XI, 2, 159, A, line 55, the 
dikasterion is not mentioned, but a great deal of the text of this inscription has been obliterated. 

88 This would explain as merely fortuitous the fact that the epitimetai do not happen to be 
mentioned in any of the inscriptions later than 246 B.C. 
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as well as their power to act came, not from the board of the Hieropoioi, but from 
some other organization which had authority in the management of the temple estates. 
This organization can scarcely have been other than the Delian Boule, to which the 
Hieropoioi were also accountable.” It thus appears that the control of the temple 
estates rested in final analysis with the Boule, which exercised that control through 
two sets of officials. The Hieropoioi in their capacity of treasurers of the Temple of 
Apollo handled all matters connected with the revenues from the estates : the Epitimetai 
saw to it that the estates were properly treated by the tenants and remained in good 
physical condition. In the fourth century B.c. the Epitimetai appear to have numbered 
two each year, and the dikasterion to have consisted of seventy members, but some 
time between 298 and 269 B.c. their numbers were increased respectively to three and 
one hundred and one.” 


VIII. The Hiera Syngraphe included an article requiring each lessee to furnish 
sponsors who would agree to guarantee that the lessee’s rent would be paid. This 
meant that if lessees did not pay their rents in full, the guarantors (€yyvoe; éyyunrat) 
were obligated to make up the deficit.°° Not only did a lessee have to furnish guarantors 
before he could take over his lease, but he was obliged to renew them annually: if he 
failed to do so, his lease was cancelled and a new lease issued to someone else.*’ The 
records show that this provision of the law was strictly and rigidly enforced and that 
no lessee was ever permitted to hold a lease without first having furnished guarantees 
for his rent. The sole exception to this was made in the case of the death during the 
year of one of the guarantors: in this event the lessee was given a short time to find 
a replacement.” 

The ceremony of naming the guarantors, called in the records the deyyujoers, 
evidently took place annually in Lenaion [= January], and was probably one of the 


94 See below, pp. 279, 281. 

*° 1.G., XI, 2, 148, line 67 (298 B.c.) records an é¢d80v of only 80 dr.: since this sum is not 
evenly divisible by three, it is all but certain that on this occasion the sum of 40 dr. was paid to 
each of two officials. Probably in 281 z.c. (I.G., XI, 2, 159, A, 55), certainly in 269 B.c. (J.G., 
XI, 2, 203, A, lines 62-63), 40 dr. were paid each of three epitimetai. Similarly, in J.G., XI, 2, 148, 
line 66 the pay to the dicasts was 11 dr. 4 ob., but in later accounts the amount was 16 dr. 5 ob. 
Homolle (op. cit., p. 491, note 3) has shown that in all likelihood the amount paid by the temple 
treasury to each dicast was one obol: hence the dikasterion was increased from 70 to 101 members. 

°° An article in the extant portion of the law makes guarantors equally responsible with the 
lessees. See below, pp. 279 f. 

*? For examples of men who failed to secure guarantors at the very beginning of a decennium, 
cf. [.G., XI, 2, 287, A, lines 145 and 153. Most new leases issued within the ten-year period were 
drawn up, not because of the death or the bankruptcy of the first lessee, but because of his failure 
to renew guarantors. There are many passages to illustrate this fact, the clearest evidence, perhaps, 
being contained in J.G., XI, 2, 287, A, lines 135-142 and Inscr. de Délos, 366, A, lines 102-106. 
These passages show plainly that the renewal of guarantors was required every year.’ In addition 
it is specifically stated that lessees of the Mykonos estates were required to name guarantors kal? 
evavtov (Inscr. de Délos, 366, A, lines 99-100). 

98 See below, pp. 276 f. 
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first items on the agenda of the incoming Hieropoioi.”” In years in which new decennial 
lease contracts were drawn up there were evidently additional deyyuijoes, at which 
the prospective tenants were obliged to name guarantors before the assignment of 
their leases was approved.*” It has already been noted that in the fourth century new 
leases which were issued for the succeeding leasing period were assigned in July.” 
If this was the case also after the Hiera Syngraphe was passed, it is probable that 
the decennial dieyyuijoers were held sometime in the late summer. 

In the vast majority of cases the number of guarantors furnished by each lessee 
was two.” In a few instances, however, we are told that a lessee had only one,!% 
and on two occasions at least a lessee had more than two.’ It is therefore probable 
that the number of two guarantors was merely the custom and was not obligatory 
under the terms of the Hiera Syngraphe: probably all that the law required was that 
the guarantees be adequate.“ This probability is strengthened by the fact that while 
it was customary for each guarantor to guarantee half the amount of rental,’ it was 
not obligatory. It seems likely that, whenever guarantors did not agree each to 
guarantee half the rental, the amount each was to pay was decided privately. 
However, what method was used to determine the amounts is not apparent.’” 


Such were probably the articles contained in the first half of the iepd cvyypady: 
how many more there may have been is not known, but the length of the stele seems 
to show that if there were others, they were short. Parts of the text begin to be 
preserved when the section concerning guarantors is reached: in line 5 of Jnscr. de 
Délos, 503 the words [o]é éyyuvnra[t| have been read, and in line 9 there is a reference 


°° When Xenomedes and Polyboulos, two lessees of 251 B.c., were unable to post guarantors 
for the year 250 B.c. dre jjoav ai Sueyyvyjoes, their leases were re-assigned to Autokles and Kallisthenes 
without change in the amount of rental (/.G., XI, 2, 287, A, lines 136-141). This implies that 
Autokles and Kallisthenes obtained possession of their estates very early in the year 250 B.c. It is 
worth observing also that the notice boards on which the names of guarantors were required to be 
posted (cf. note 3) were regularly purchased in Lenaion (/.G., XI, 2, 287, A, line 42; Inscr. de 
Delos, 371,*A; line 55; 372, A; line 75). 

OG nlc, cos oy linesel4seandsl 53, 

ot See note / 3. 

102 For example, all twenty estates of Delos and Rheneia in the contracts issued in 250 B.c. 
had two guarantors of their rentals (/.G., XI, 2, 287, A, lines 142-180). It seems unnecessary to 
cite all other references. 

108 Panormos, 278 B.c. (/.G., XI, 2, 161, C, lines 114-115) ; Sosimacheia, 280 B.c. (ibid., 161, 
A, lines 39-40) ; Hippodromos, 189 B.c. (Iuscr. de Délos, 403, line 52). 

Oa AG IN) 26/04, Wines 2/-20, Al Cl B.C. UXT, 1939, pp. 239-40. 

105 Tt is not unlikely that the guarantors’ financial status was subject to scrutiny in much the 
same manner that guarantors of building contracts were investigated by the Delian Boule. Cf. 
Inscr. de Délos, 504, B, line 12: éyyvous Soxipacev 4 Bovdn. 

SCG Xt, 2142, line 12-7474; tines 15-17; 226, A, lines’29, 31, 32, 353 etc. Inthe 
case of the three guarantors of Mnesimachos in 250 B.c. one was held responsible for half the 
unpaid rent and the other two for the other half (/.G., XI, 2, 287, A, lines 139-142). Cf. note 13. 

107 Cf B.C .H., XI, 1939; pp. 239-240; 
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to the notice boards on which the names of lessees and their guarantors were required 
to be published." 


IX. The section referring to the furnishing of guarantors evidently ended in 
line 10, for in lines 10 and 11 there seems to be an article to the effect that payments 
of rent were to be made in the month of Metageitnion. These lines are badly mutilated, 
but are restored by Ziebarth*” on the analogy of line 28, where the obligation of 
lessees to pay rentals in Metageitnion 1s repeated. 


X. Lines 12-16 are concerned with the procedure to be followed in case of the 
death of a lessee. Molinier “° has shown that whenever the lessee of a house died his 
heirs were obliged to carry on the agreement he had made until the lease expired. The 
procedure in the case of lessees of the estates, however, was evidently not the same, 
for in the accounts it occasionally appears that a new lease was issued when a lessee 
died," although in most cases the heirs appear to have continued the lease.””’ Lines 
12-15, which unfortunately are poorly preserved, appear to stipulate that on the death 
of a lessee, the heirs—or in the case of minors the former guarantors acting as trustees 
for the children—were allowed to continue the lease if they wished to do so and if the 
Hieropoioi approved. If the heirs did not wish to do so, they might terminate the 
lease and the Hieropoioi would then issue a new lease for the remainder of the decen- 
nium; if this occurred, however, the heirs were obligated to pay any amount that the 
temple might lose in the transaction (éydeéa)."* Lines 15-16 appear to mean “af any 
lessee leaves behind male children, they are responsible for the repayment of whatever 
sum is owing (the god) just as if it had come from the lessee.” *™ 


XI. Lines 16-19 are mutilated, and there is some uncertainty in the matter of 
restorations. However, they appear to have meant approximately as follows: “ If one 
of the guarantors dies [within the year he is serving as a guarantor], the lessee is to 
pay the rental immediately [or to get it paid?] by the guarantor’s son, allowing the 
son ten days of grace. If the lessee does not pay the rental, the Hieropoioi are to issue 
a new lease for the estate: if the new lease is for a smaller rental, they are to collect 
the sum by which it is less from [the former lessee and ?| the son of the guarantor. 


108 [robs | eyyvous Léyypadévrey —-—— cis Nevk |épa[ta Kal Td dvopata Kal TOV yewpydv Tov puTOw | ca- 
pévov Kat tov ayy|vopévor |. 

109 Hermes, LXI, 1926, p. 90. 

110 Tes maisons sacrées, pp. 52 ff. 

1117.G., XI, 2, 156, B, lines 7-15; Inscr. de Délos, 440, B, line 17 (cf. B.C.H., LXIII, 1939 
p- 244) should perhaps be restored dveju[oOscapev rade repévn* TeAevTHo igh eave Lake 
Ci. 1.G., XI, 2, 161, C, lines 109-111. cone 1 TdLroppele, 

12 g.,1.G., XI, 2,199, A, line 6;'203, A, lines 22-35 Inscr. de Délos; 290; li 1 : 
356, bis, A, line 6; 368, line 24; 372, A, line 15; 399, A, line 75. es 

118 Cf, Ziebarth, of. cit., pp. 90 ff. 

14 Cf, A. Wilhelm, Arch. fiir Papyrusforsch., XI, 1935, p. 215. 
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If neither lessee nor guarantor’s son can pay, the Hieropoioi are to inscribe their names 
on the stele.”’ It seems clear from this passage that the temple authorities insisted upon 
an immediate payment of rental whenever the guarantees for its payment ceased to 
exist. It is difficult, however, to decide to what extent the son of the guarantor was 
held liable after his father’s death, for not only are some vital words missing from 
the text, but the wording as a whole is somewhat vague. For example, nothing is said 
about the second guarantor, and it is not made clear whether the amount the lessee 
was obliged to pay immediately was the full rental for the year or only that part of the 
rental which the dead guarantor had guaranteed. The reference to the liability of the 
son of the dead man seems to favor the latter interpretation, for it would seem unduly 
harsh to hold the son responsible not only for the amount guaranteed by his father 
but also for any amount the second guarantor failed to pay. Unfortunately, the 
accounts do not preserve a single example of how this article of the law was applied, 
and until such an example is found, or until a completely satisfactory restoration of 
lines 16-19 is discovered, the precise meaning of the passage remains doubtful. 


XII. Lines 19-21: “If lessees keep livestock, they are to pay in the month of 
Artemision (= April) a [sum of money] for each animal [which is to be counted as 
part] of their rental, for all the animals that they keep. The payment is to be made 
in coinage guaranteed to be genuine.” ** This regulation is apparently included in 
the law in order to forestall lessees who might be tempted to squander the money 
they obtained from the sale of wool, spring lambs, and calves, and have no cash left 
by the time the rentals became due. 


XIII. Lines 21-25. So much is missing of lines 22 and 23 that a continuous 
translation of the passage is impossible. Lines 21-22 read ‘“‘ the Hieropoioi in the 
month of Galaxion (= March) are to take a census of the cattle according to custom. 
If the number left on the estates in the month of Metageitnion (= August)... .’ 
All that appears certain from these lines is that the Hieropoioi were required to make 
a census each March of the specially branded cattle which were owned by the temple 
and were pastured on the estates.""’ The next sentence may perhaps indicate that a 
second count was made in August and that the figure then found was to be compared 
to the number of animals in the March census. The original contents of lines 22-23 
can only be surmised: possibly their general meaning was to the effect that in no case 
was the lessee to sell surreptitiously any of the cattle owned by the temple, but the 
Hieropoioi could either take the new-born animals or turn them over to the tenants 
to raise. 


’ 


115 Cf, FE, Weiss, EMITYMBION Heinrich Swoboda, p. 333. The expression is dxiv8uvoy mav[ rds 
cw |Svvov; compare J.G., XII, 7, 67, lines 39-40: dpyupiov ’Arrixod tpla taAdavra axivdvvop ral yr |os 
xwdbvov. See also the phrase Soxipov dpyupiov in I.G., VII, 235, lines 23-24 (Buck, Greek Dialects, 
No. 14). Both expressions seem to mean merely that “no bad coin was to be palmed off.” 

116 kazd, rov vopov: cf. Wilhelm, op. cit., p. 216. 

117 See note 177. 
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From the end of line 22 onward we read: “if a lessee raises (a temple animal), 
the Hieropoioi are to take their oath that this animal (avrov) will not be included in 
the record of the one who raises it as far as the rent is concerned. And he who wishes 
may lodge information and receive half the value of the beasts that were sold.” This 
last sentence plainly refers to a reward to be given to a delator for information con- 
cerning illegally sold animals: hence the probability that in the lacuna of lines 22-23 
the tenant was expressly forbidden to sell temple cattle without the knowledge of 
the Hieropoioi. 


XIV. Lines 25-27: “ When any farmer wishes to sell any of the branded cattle 
which he is obligated by law to replace,"* he may do so if he furnishes a guarantor 
for the price for which they will be sold.” In other words, it was legal for a lessee 
to sell temple-owned cattle provided that he secured someone to guarantee that he 
would not simply pocket the money. Presumably the passage means that whenever 
any temple cattle were sold, the lessee was obliged to replace them later, for if it were 
simply a matter of turning over the proceeds of the sale at some later date to the 
Hieropoioi, a dishonest lessee could, in order to raise a temporary loan, sell the cattle 
for less than they were worth, and the treasury of the temple would be the loser. To 
this it might be rejoined, however, that if it were a matter of replacement, there was 
nothing to prevent a lessee from selling a good animal and replacing it later with a 
poor one. In either case, therefore, this article of the law contains a loophole: whether 
this condition was rectified by later legislation we do not know. 


XV. Lines 27-30: “(Those who raise livestock) are to pay the remainder of 
their rent in Lenaion (= January) in the presence of the ekklesia, and in the last year 
(of the leasing period) in Metageitnion (= August). Lessees who do not raise live- 
stock are to pay their whole rental in genuine currency in Metageitnion (= August).” 
The advance payment required in April of breeders of sheep and cattle has already 
been noted (Article XII). It is interesting to note that their other payment was made 
in the following January, for this shows that the accounts of the Hieropoioi did not 
close on December 31 when their term of office ended, but remained open for at least 
another month.’” 


u8 The form xaracrarjoa (line 26) is a misprint for xaraorfoa: the latter was read correctly 
by Durrbach in his original edition of the stone (Rev. Et. Gr., XXXII, 1919, p. 170). I have 
translated the word as “ replace,” but it could also mean “ hand over,” i. e., either to the hieropoioi 
or to the succeeding lessee. 

119 That they sometimes remained open even longer is shown by some of the records of trans- 
mission of temple money from one board of hieropoioi to another. For example, the hieropoioi of 
252 B.c. are recorded to have transmitted 5000 dr. to the board of 250 B.c. (J.G., XI, 2, 287, A, line 
8): this must mean that their books had remained open for at least a year after their term of oie 
ended. Similarly, the board of 281 B.c. transmitted 600 dr. to the board of 279 z.c. (EG2"X1 42. 


161, A, line 5). Examples from the second century B.c. are even more numerous (cf. Larsen 
Roman Greece, p. 341). : 
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XVI. Lines 29-30: “ The Hieropoioi must render accounts of everything every 
month to the Sacred Chest.” ”° Hence the Hieropoioi were administrative treasures 
of the Temple of Apollo, obliged to make monthly reports to the Delian Boule. Temple 
funds were thus “ under the ultimate control of the City. aa = 


XVII. Lines 30-33: “If the lessees do not pay, at the times appointed, all the 
rent that is owing to the god from the sacred estates according to the terms of the 
contract, or do not turn over their crops to the custody of the Hieropoioi, they are to 
pay a hemiolion at [the times ?] specified, and the Hieropoioi, after selling their crops 
feed ees ] are to collect from the guarantors a hemiolion of the amount of the rental 
that is owing the god.” 

The npddcov, a payment one and a half times the original amount due, is men- 
tioned in several of the accounts of the Hieropoioi. The earliest reference, from 
ca. 306 B.c., which antedates the iepd cvyypad%, shows that this article of the law 
was an inheritance from earlier times.*”* 


XVIII. Lines 33-38: “If any of the rental is left unpaid after the (lessee’s) 
crops have been sold, (the Hieropoioi) are to sell for the unpaid amount his cattle 
and his sheep and his slaves. And if even after these have been sold there is still some 
of the rental unpaid, the Hieropoioi are to make up the deficit from the personal 
property of the lessees and their guarantors. And if the Hieropoioi are not able to, 
they are to swear by Zeus Agoraios that they are unable, and are to inscribe on the 
stele as debtors to the god both lessees and guarantors, along with their fathers’ names, 
and are to issue a new lease for the estate. And if there is any deficiency in the rent 
of the new lease, the Hieropoioi are to record on the stone both the (names of the) 
men and the amount of the deficiency with a fifty per cent addition.” 

This is a much stricter regulation than was in effect ca. 306 B.c., for on that 
occasion the sale of the defaulters’ goods seems to have been confined to barley and 
cattle.** It is also significant that bankruptcy cases are rare after this law was 
passed.””> The wording of the passage translated above is somewhat loose, and certain 


120 For lines 29-31 I have followed the emendations of Wilhelm (op. cit., pp. 216 f.). The 
words éy rots ypdvors Tots yeypaypevors, which belong in line 31, appear to have been overlooked in 
Wilhelm’s final text which is given at the bottom of p. 217. 

121 Cf, Article X XI, below, p. 281; also page 274; Larsen, Roman Greece, p. 340. 

122 The word #udAvov is usually used in the accounts in the strict sense of 114 times the amount. 
This is its meaning also in Egyptian loan contracts (cf. N. Lewis, T.4.P.A., 76, 1945, pp. 126-139). 
There are, however, occasional exceptions in the Delian records. Thus in J.G., XI, 2, 287, A, lines 
141-142 the word apparently means “ one half extra.” (Cf. note 13). In no case, however, is the 
use of the word such that the meaning is obscured. 

1287 G. XI, 2, 142, line 8: jpyuddArov adrds Kal of éyyvor. See above, note 67. 

124 See note 67. 

125 There seems to be only one example in the accounts after 250 B.c. where both a lessee and 
his guarantors failed to pay rental. In 209 .c. a certain Kallisthenes leased Sosimacheia for 150 dr. 
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of its provisions are repeated elsewhere in the law. These facts suggest that it was 
inserted into the text of the law somewhat hastily in order to stiffen the regulations 
with regard to bankruptcy cases. The same conclusion is indicated by instances in 
the accounts where there was a “ deficiency in the rent of the new lease (éydeia).”’ The 
éySefa was the amount by which a second rental was less than the rent called for in 
the original lease. The above article of the law shows that whenever a new lessee 
paid less rental than that which was specified in the lease issued at the beginning of 
the decennium, the original lessee who had gone bankrupt was indebted for whatever 
reduction in rental the new lease might entail. The accounts of the Hieropoioi show 
that in this respect failure to renew guarantors was considered tantamount to bank- 
ruptcy."* However, in the case of the bankruptcy of Hermadas in ca. 306 B.c.™ 
no hemiolion was imposed on his éydeta. Also no hemiolion was levied on éydeia that 
occurred in the leasing of houses.’ It thus appears that before the introduction of 
the iepd ovyypady no hemiolion was ever imposed on a detaulter who was held 
responsible for the temple’s loss of rental caused by his bankruptcy. 

The reference to the confiscation of slaves is of considerable importance, since 
it shows clearly that the temple estates were largely, if not wholly, worked by slave 
labor. The previous provision of the law which permitted minors to hold leases also 
points to the same conclusion, since it shows that the lessees did not necessarily do 
the manual labor personally.”® This fully agrees with what can be ascertained by 
studying the careers of individual lessees, most of whom appear to have belonged to 
the upper class (i.e., the moneyed class) of Delian society. We should therefore 
picture the lessees not as peasants but as “ gentlemen farmers,”’ to whom an estate 
and its lease meant not the opportunity to earn a livelihood but an opportunity to 
invest capital.**° 


XIX. Lines 38-40 are read by Durrbach dz[o]rwovrav S€ Kat of ieporrovot Tau 
Océu Td Tipo Tod pro Odparos ob dp pr elompa€wow QNAX rods eyyuntas avrav mpakwv- 


(Inscr. de Délos, 362, A, line 16) but in 206 B.c. he went bankrupt. When this occurred, one of his 
guarantors paid half the rental (75 dr.; Inscr. de Délos, 368, lines 32-33) and Kallisthenes was 
evidently inscribed for the other half. The debt with the hemiolion amounted to 11274 dr. and was 
still unpaid at the end of the year 204 B.c. (Inscr. de Délos, 369, A, line 41). It would seem that in 
this case Kallisthenes somehow managed to avoid any confiscations, and it may be questioned whether 
this provision of the law was always enforced. 

126 For an illustration of this, see the case of Mnesimachos in note 13. 

127 7.G., XI, 2, 142, lines 8-9; cf. note 67. 

128 Molinier, Les “‘ maisons sacrées,” p. 68. 

129 As supporting evidence for slave labor on the estates there may be cited the decree from the 
middle of the third century B.c. (/.G., XI, 4, 1296, A, 2-8, B, 2-7): doris éy ArjAov dv8pdroSov eédyet 
cite Gkov €iTe Exov 7) €k TOV TELEVOV TOV lepOv TOV TOD Deod eri BAGBea Tod deamrdrov, HAN Eivat Kal adToV Kat 
yévos Kal olknow Thy éxeivov. For slave estates on other islands during the Hellenistic period, cf. J.G. 
aah 2, 76d, line 5 and commentary on XII, 2, 80 (Lesbos) ; I.G., XII, 3; 343, lines 16-20; 346 

Thera). 


130 Larsen, Roman Greece, p. 404; Rostovtzeff, Soc. and Ec. Hist. Hellenistic World, p. 1186. 
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tat. ‘The general meaning of the lines seems clear: they provide that a penalty 
amounting to half the rental be exacted from the Hieropoioi if they fail to do their 
duty in collecting rentals." The precise meaning of the lines, however, is difficult 
to decide, and it is possible that the letters QNAS have been by some inexplicable 
error of the letter-cutter engraved instead of AMMH." We may then read: “The 
Hieropoioi are to pay to the god half the rental which they do not collect, if they do 
not exact payment from the guarantors of lessees.” 


XX. Lines 40-42: “It is not permissible for a lessee’s guarantors who have 
been inscribed (for debt) to divide up the sum of money inscribed on the stele, but 
the whole sum (shall be ascribed) to the guarantors according to the share each 
guarantor contracted (to guarantee), unless he who appointed them guarantors (i. e., 
the lessee) pays the amount for them.” 

This prohibition is apparently aimed at preventing any private settlement between 
a bankrupt lessee and his guarantors: the passage makes it clear that in cases of non- 
payment of rental the guarantor and lessee were held equally responsible for the 
amount of rental each guarantor vouched for and that one guarantor could not 
transfer his debt to the other. The observance of this regulation is amply illustrated 
in the records of the Hieropoioi,*** in which it also appears that not only guarantors 
of lessees of estates but guarantors of any kind were held equally responsible for 
payment.*** 


XXI. Lines 42-46: “ Whatever amount of rental the Hieropoioi collect from 
the guarantors, or (whatever amount) the guarantor himself pays in behalf of the 
[lessee] who appointed him guarantor, the Boule, which has full authority to act in 
the matter, is to inscribe the lessee as owing to his guarantor one and a half times the 
amount of money that is paid, in the same manner as it inscribes debtors; and the 
lessees are to be classified legally as debtors who are overdue with their payments. 
If the Boule does not so record it, it is to pay the guarantor double the money he paid.” 
The reference to the Bovdx Kupia odoa, to which the Hieropoioi are obliged to report 
all cases of debt, indicates that it was to this body that the monthly reports of the 
Hieropoioi (cf. Article XVI) were to be given. The passage also shows that when 
a guarantor paid in behalf of a lessee it was not necessarily a dead loss on his part, 
for the lessee was obliged by law to repay one and a half times the amount to the 
guarantor whenever he could. 


181 Cf, Ziebarth, Hermes, LXI, 1926, p. 100. For a similar penalty if the hieropoioi fail in their 
duty with regard to building contracts, cf. Inscr. de Délos, 502, A, lines 16-17. 

182 For similar serious corruption in the text of the inscription, cf. Wilhelm, op. cit., pp. 216 f. 
The rearranged text would read: of au py ciompdwow, a py rods eyyuntas abtév mpagwvrar. 

188 Bg, J.G., XI, 2: 153, lines 18-26; 287, A, line 196; 288; lines 12-13; etc. 

184 Eg, I.G., XI, 2: 158, B, lines 39-45; 161, D, lines 57-77; 199, C, lines 108-110; 203, D, 
lines 67-70; Inscr. de Délos ; 353, B, lines 1-50; 369, A, lines 19-38; 442, A, lines 240-253. Guaran- 
tors were often members of the same family as the person guaranteed: cf. Molinier, Les “ maisons 
sacrées,” pp. 38 ff. 
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XXII. Lines 46-49: “ All the possessions of the lessees, their domestic animals, 
their slaves, their household furniture, and all that is theirs, are to be subject to the 
god. All the possessions of the guarantors also are to be subject to the god, just as 
those of lessees. If the Hieropoioi who collect (the rentals) do not collect the entire 
amount, all the possessions of the Hieropoioi are subject to the godt. 2. Thisipas= 
sage, most of whose provisions have been stated previously (Articles XVI, XVIII, 
and XIX), is apparently added to the text of the law in order that no possible loophole 
exist with regard to the confiscation of property. If this article of the law had been 
rigidly enforced, it is difficult to see how it would have been possible for the Temple 
cf Apollo not to have received full payment every year. 


XXIII. Lines 50 ff. The few lines which brought the text of the law to a close 
are now illegible. The lines seem to have contained a further provision concerning 
defaults in rental. 

The articles contained in the Hiera Syngraphe continued to be in effect until the 
end of the Period of Independence (166 B.c.) ; there has not been preserved, however, 
any piece of direct evidence that establishes beyond question the precise year in which 
they were drawn up. This date can therefore be ascertained only by estimating the 
probabilities. It is clear from the decennial leases that the law could have gone into 
effect only in a year whose last digit is 0: that is to say, in 310, 300, 290, 280, or 
270 B.c. Of these five dates the first is definitely too early ** and the last is mani- 
festly too late.’ The choice therefore narrows to either 300, 290, or 280 B.c. 

The probabilities are against so late a date as 280 B.c., although it must be 
admitted that there is nothing in the extant accounts that can prove decisively that 
280 z.c. is incorrect, for no full annual account of the temple estate from the years 
between 297 B.c. and 282 B.c. has been discovered. The fact that several lessees of 
282 z.c. renewed their leases for the decennium 279/70 B.c. may perhaps imply that 
there was no major change in the estates in 280 B.c., but this is very weak evidence 
at best. The letter forms of the Hiera Syngraphe (Inscr. de Délos, 503) appear to 
be earlier than those of J.G., XI, 2, 158 (282 B.c.), J.G., XI, 2, 159 (281 B.c.) and 
I.G., XI, 2, 160 (280 B.c.), but close dating based solely on letter forms is precarious 
and can seldom bear much weight. The most telling consideration against 280 B.c. 
is the fact that there is not a scrap of evidence in favor of it, whereas there is evidence 


185 Tréheux (B.C.H., LXVITI-LXIX, 1944-1945, pp. 284-295) has demonstrated conclusively 
that the date cannot be placed in any year earlier than 301 B.c. 

186 This can be shown by the continuity of renewals of lease with a 10% increase in rental. For 
example, the rentals of Porthmos were: 1200 dr. in 282 B.c. (/.G., XI, 2, 158, A, line 7), 1320 dr. 
in both 279 B.c. (ibid., 161, A, lines 6-7) and 274 B.c, (ibid., 199, A, lines 3-4), and 1452 dr. in 
269 z.c. (ibid., 203, A, line 19), and in each case the lessee was the same man. It is therefore clear 
that only one lease was issued for the years 279/70 B.c., and that the lessee twice renewed his lease 
(in 279 and again in 269 B.c.) with the 10% increase in rental. Hence the ten year lease was in 
effect as early as 279 B.c. 
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that points elsewhere. It therefore seems best to rule out the date 280 s.c. on the 
grounds that, while there is nothing absolutely conclusive to prove it wrong, there is 
also nothing that even faintly supports it. 

This leaves the choice between the years 300 B.c. and 290 B.c. Of these, Durrbach 
declared for the former, admitting frankly that the only reason for his preference 
was that the forms of the letters in Juscr. de Délos, 503 appeared to him to favor 
ihe earlier date.’ The year 300 B.c. soon received the support of Glotz,"** who offered 
as additional evidence the record of the engraving of a “stele of the farmers” in 
I.G., XI, 2, 147.*° On the basis of the probable rate of pay to the letter-cutter, from 
which he arrived at the approximate number of letters engraved, Glotz calculated that 
the “stele of the farmers” was a stele which contained new leases and inventories 
of the temple estates, and since he did not question Homolle’s dating /.G., XI, 2, 147 
in 300 B:c. (a date based solely on letter forms), he concluded that the “ stele of the 
farmers ” referred to the first of the series of decennial leases issued under the terms 
of the Hiera Syngraphe. In this way a date of 300 B.c. for the Hiera Syngraphe 
seemed confirmed. 

While the letter forms of Inscr. de Délos, 503 may be dismissed as inconclusive 
evidence, it is worth while to examine again the evidence of the “ stele of the farmers.” 
When this is done, it soon appears that while Glotz might be correct that the “ stele 
of the farmers’ was one which contained new leases and inventories of the temple 
estates, there are certain flaws in his proof that considerably weaken his position. 
The principal fault in his argument is that he evidently failed to observe that it can 
be demonstrated conclusively that the date of the “ stele of the farmers” cannot be 
as early as 300 B.c. In J.G., XI, 2, 147, A, lines 15-17 it is stated that a guarantor 
paid 330 dr. as his share of the rental arrears of a certain Maisiades, who had leased 
the estate of Panormos for 1,030 dr. Yet in J.G., XI, 2, 149, which is dated (by the 
name of the archon, Pyrrhides) 297 B.c., it is stated in line 6 that in that year 
Maisiades paid his rent of 1,030 dr. in full. Consequently it follows that the bank- 
ruptcy of Maisiades, and therefore /.G., XI, 2, 147 must be later than 297 B.c., 


181 Durrbach, Rev. Et. Gr., XXXII, 1919, pp. 177-78. While this might perhaps strengthen the 
case aginst the year 280 B.c., it hardly invalidates 290 z.c., for it may be questioned whether dating 
on stylistic grounds can be done with such accuracy, even in the Delian inscriptions of the third 
century B.c., that the date can be determined within ten years. It is noteworthy that some of the 
letter-cutters at Delos practiced their craft over a considerable period of time, and presumably a man’s 
individual style of letters would alter little during his lifetime. For example, the letter-cutter Deino- 
menes, who is mentioned in J.G., XI, 2, 147, A, line 20 (to be dated not later than 290 B.c.), also 
engraved stelai in SES eo COM CRD. a In 159, A, line 66) and 279 B.c. (1.G., Doles 161, A, lines 
118-119), and apparently was still working as late as 275 B.c. U.G., XI, ANG RR dats lines 54-55). 
Cf. the remarks of B. D. Meritt (Epigraphica Attica, pp. 97-99) and G. Daux (Hesperia, XVI, 
1947, p. 57). 

138 B.C.H., XLIV, 1920, p. 365, note 1. 

139 Lines 18-19: [Bils ryv a (va) ypapyy TOv yewpyov arin map’ “Eppodixov Kat Barnp A+ ypdaavrs 
‘Eppodixwr AAM. 
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although there is no way of telling how much later. In this way the earliest date 
possible for the “ stele of the farmers ”’ proves to be 296 B.c. In addition, the sound- 
ness of Glotz’s calculations with regard to the length of the “stele of the farmers ” 
is seriously undermined by the fact that there is no way of telling the precise rate 
of pay of the letter-cutter. In 302 B.c. two rates of pay, one for 100 letters per 
drachma, the other for 130 letters, are recorded,’ but by 281 B.c. the rate had 
decreased to 300 letters per drachma.“* What the rate of pay may have been between 
297 B.c. and 281 B.c. is not known, but it would appear probable that the number of 
letters per drachma was increasing.” 

While it is still possible to believe with Glotz that the “ stele of the farmers ” was 
a stele which contained new leases and inventories, it seems to me more probable that 
the stele was the Hiecra Syngraphe itself, for the unusual name given to it seems to 
imply an unusual kind of inscription, and new leases with inventories had been 
engraved before this time.*** It appears certain, however, that the choice lies between 
the one or the other, for we know of no third type of lengthy farm document to which 
the term “stele of the farmers ” could appropriately be applied. 

Without attempting to decide on the exact nature of the “ stele of the farmers,” 
it may be observed that its date, post 297 B.c., shows that the chances that 300 B.c. 
is the correct date for the Hiera Syngraphe are remote. If the “ stele of the farmers ” 
refers to the first decennial leases issued, it is clearly impossible for the Hiera Syn- 
graphe to be as early as 300 B.c. If the stele contained new leases that were not 
decennial, it must have antedated the Hiera Syngraphe, and again the Hiera Syn- 
graphe cannot be as early as 300 B.c. And if the “stele of the farmers” refers to 
the Hiera Syngraphe itself, as would seem probable from its peculiar name, a date 
of 300 B.c. is obviously too early. Thus the only way to defend the date 300 B.c. is to 
interpret the ‘stele of the farmers” to mean, not the first, but the second set of 
decennial leases that were issued, an interpretation which seems very unlikely. With 
the date 300 B.c. thus all but eliminated, a very strong probability is established that 
the Hiera Syngraphe became law in 290 B.c. 

Still stronger considerations point to 290 B.c. as the most satisfactory date. We 
know of no particular reason why the Hiera Syngraphe should have been passed in 


140 1.G., XI, 2, 145, lines 27 and 43, 

“1 1.G., XI, 2, 159, A, lines 66-67; cf. I.G., XI, 2, 161, A, lines 118-119 (279 B.c.). The same 
rate, 300 letters a drachma, seems to have held good in 250 z.c.: the great stele of that year contains 
eo 36,000 letters, and the pay to the letter-cutter Neogenes was 120 dr. (I.G., oly os eee 

, line , 

“? Glotz calculated that a stele recording new leases and inventories for the fifteen estates that 
existed in 300 B.c. would require approximately 4,250 letters. Then by taking the rate of pay 
recorded in /.G., XI, 2, 145, line 43 (130 letters a drachma) and multiplying by the 25 dr. paid the 
letter-cutter (/.G., XI, 2, 147, line 19), he also obtained the sum of 4,250 letters. But, as already 


noted, the rate of pay of the letter-cutter of the farmers’ stele is uncertain. Furthermore, twenty-five 
times 130 is not 4,250, but only 3,250. 


4#8'As early as'313.8.c.; cfi.J.G., %1, 2, 138, A, lines 7-9, 
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300 B.c., for Delos at that time was in the midst of a great boom in land values. The 
height of the boom came, in fact, after 300 B.c., for the rents of 297 B.c. are the 
greatest ever recorded. Under such circumstances it is difficult to see why the authori- 
ties of the temple should, at a time when rents were rising to unprecedented heights, 
introduce sweeping new farm legislation, particularly legislation which by lengthening 
the leases to ten year periods would tend to cut down the temple’s revenue by slowing 
the rise in rents. On the other hand, there is evidence to show that several changes 
in the administration of the temple estates took place some time between 297 and 
282 B.c. It is apparent from the rentals of 282 B.c., most of which are half or less 
than half what they had been in 297 z.c., that between these two dates the bubble in 
real estate values had burst.* The drop in rentals is so great that there can be little 
doubt that many lessees were financially ruined, and it is probable that the Temple of 
Apollo accumulated a considerable number of bad debts. This may perhaps be reflected 
in the fact that between 297 and 282 z.c. the temple acquired four new properties on 
the island of Delos, one of which appears to have been obtained as a result of the 
indebtedness of its former owner: *** probably they all were. Furthermore, two 
properties, Epistheneia and Kerameion, which had been owned by the Temple of 
Apollo since 375 B.c., were within this period included for the first time in the list of 
temple estates. In addition, the number of estate inspectors (epitimetat) was in- 
creased from two to three.” These facts point to a thorough reorganization of the 
administration of the temple estates sometime between 297 and 282 B.c., and it is 
therefore reasonable to suppose ipso facto that the new law with regard to the estates 
was also passed within these years. It has already been noted that while certain articles 
of the Hiera Syngraphe appear to have stated merely what had previously been the 
custom, the provisions with regard to non-payment of rent seem to have been made 
more severe. This may well be a reflection of a desire on the part of the temple 
authorities that there should be no repetition of the number of unpaid debts that 
resulted from the collapse in farm values. The ten year lease may then be explained 
as a measure intended to help prevent a recurrence of such a disastrous inflation. 

When these considerations are added to the strong probability arising from the 
internal evidence of the “ stele of the farmers ” that the law was passed in 290 B.c., 
the conclusion seems obvious. While we have no absolute proof, all the available evi- 
dence points to the one date, 290 B.c., as the year in which the Hiera Syngraphe went 
into effect. 


144 See below, pp. 307 f. The tantalizing fragment I.G., XI, 2, 152, A seems to refer to the 
plight of certain lessees at this time. 

145 Phytalia. See note 149. 

146 See pp. 257 f. 

147 See note 95. If the restoration at the erid of I.G., XI, 2, 159, line 55 be accepted (and it seems 
probable in view of the space available on the stone) there were three epitimetai in 281 B.c. Thus 
the increase from two to three epitimetai probably took place between 298 B.c. and 281 B.c. For the 
reorganization of building commissions within this same period, cf. B.C.H., LXI; 19387) p. 113. 

148 Pp. 279 f. Cf. Tréheux, B.C.H., LXVILI-LXIX, 1944-1945, p. 295. 
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EstaTEs ACQUIRED IN THE THIRD CENTURY B.C. 


Several new estates were acquired by the Temple of Apollo in the third century 
B.c.: in the reorganization of ca. 290 B.c. not only were Epistheneia and Kerameion 
transferred to the list of temple estates on Delos, but four new properties were added. 
Two of these, Phytalia and Sosimacheia, seem to have been obtained by the temple 
because of unpaid debts of their former owners; **’ probably Akra Delos and Korakiai 
passed into temple ownership for the same reason. Korakiai, which seems to have 
been chiefly grazing land, was for the decennium 289-80 B.c. leased as a separate 
estate, but was attached to the old estate Soloe in 280 B.c.:*° from this time until 
166 B.c. Soloe-Korakiai was leased as a single property, and the number of estates 
on the island of Delos remained fixed at ten. 

In the latter half of the third century the Hieropoioi assumed the administration 
of three properties which were situated on Mykonos. In the southwest corner of this 
island, where it approaches closest to Delos, is a peninsula today called ‘* Diakophti,” 
connected with the rest of Mykonos by a low sandy isthmus.** Peninsula and isthmus 
together form a geographical unit which is called in the Delian inscriptions 76 *AzoA- 
A@viov, and was evidently owned by the Temple of Apollo as early as 269 B.c., when 
the name first occurs.°* When Apfollomon first became temple property is not known, 
but it is evident that for some time its management was assigned to persons other 


pig NE, MA 287, A, line 130: 76 xwpiov 0 nV ‘DepexAcidov Kal 0 KaAdera Pvradia. I.G., XI, 2, 
287 bis (Inscr. de Délos, I, p. 299), line 20 may be restored xai [8 Sur]ad[éa (kadera) ]. Mention 
of Pherekleides’ indebtedness is contained in J.G., XI, 2, 287, A, lines 14-15 and 182. The name 
Sosimacheia was originally a neuter plural (J.G., XI, 2, 156, B, line 16), indicating that the estate 
was a combination of two or more properties; if the restoration 7d xérw [uépo]s rod [Sworpay]etou 
in Inscr. de Délos, 1417, B, II, lines 122-123 is accepted, the estate had two parts (cf. ibid., lines 
118-120). The former owner, Sosimachos, appears to have been in debt for about twenty years 
before his estate was taken over by the temple (/.G., XI, 2, 135, line 27). 

*°° Compare I.G., XI, 2, 158, A, lines 12-13 and J.G., XI, 2, 161, A, lines 12-13. See also above, 
note 28. 

*° The holkos on Mykonos (roi 6Axod rot ev rie ioOude rhe ev Muxdvor: Inscr. de Délos, 353, A, 
lines 29-30) crossed this isthmus (cf. note 14), and its southern end probably marked the terminus 
of the ferry from Delos. The lessee of the ferry and the lessee of the holkos were often the same 
man (cf. Inscr. d Délos; 353, A, lines 28-30; 354, lines 27-30: 399, A, lines 89-90). The revenue 
from the ferry varied between 55 dr. (269 3.c.; I.G., XI, 2, 203, A, line 29) and 4 dr. (179 z.c.; 
Inscr. de Délos, 442, A, lines 153-154) ; from the holkos the minimum was 11 dr. (219 B.c.; Inser. 
de Délos, 353, A, lines 29-30), the maximum 96 dr. (192 B.c., ibid., 399, A, line 89: the revenue 
may have been greater ca. 205 B.c., as in 204 B.c. a former lessee owed 128 dr.: Inscr. de Délos, 
369, A, line 39). The ferry service seems to have originated in the Amphictyonic Period (cf. I.G., 
XI, 2, 138, B, ba, lines 9-10 [314 B.c.]). 

2'The ferry to Mykonos is sometimes called 7d mopOpeiov 70 eis ’AroAAOvov (Inscr. de Délos; 
290, line 29; 372, A, line 27; 399, A, line 90; 442, A, 153-154) and at other times 7d ropOuetov TO 
eis Mixovoy (J.G., XI, 2; 199, B, 97; 287, A, line 39; Inscr. de Délos; 368, line 41): this shows 
that Apollonion was part of Mykonos (cf. B.C.H., XVII, 1893, pp. 487, 497). The earliest mention 
of Apollonion is in J.G., XI, 2, 203, A, line 29. 
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than the Hieropoioi, for in their records the earliest reference to the two estates on 
the peninsula, Thaleon and Dorion-Chersonesos, dates about 225 B.c., and the isthmus 
is first listed in 219 p.c.** The rentals from these properties were kept separate by 
the Hieropoioi from the Delian and Rheneian rentals. The revenue from the isthmus, 
which was pasture land, is regularly recorded in the accounts under the heading 
Té\y: this shows that the land was not regarded as an ordinary estate, and suggests 
that the lessee of the isthmus was a ted@vys,”” to whom grazing fees were paid by 
Mykoniote animal breeders. For the rents of Thaleon and Dorion-Chersonesos the 
Hieropoioi acted merely as agents, transferring the funds partly to the Delian Boule 
and partly to the Delian superintendents of sacrifices and festivals.” The estates 
seem to have been administered, however, in accordance with the terms of the Hiera 
Syngraphe; the lessees were obliged to furnish guarantors and to renew them 
annually,’ and an inventory was made with every change of tenant and at the 
expiration of every lease. The leasing periods seem to have been ten years in length. 
New leases were not, however, assigned at the same time as the leases for the Rheneian 
and Delian estates, but were issued in years whose last digit is 7; *** this suggests that 
the Hieropoioi began their administration in either 237 B.c. or 227 B.c. 


158 Inscr. de Délos; 346, A, line 13; 353, A, lines 33-34. 

154 Inscr, de Délos, 354, line 30: éwoplov év rau ioOudu (cf. Klio, XX, 1925, pp. 61-62). In the 
Athenian Colonial Period the land was converted into a farm: the passage (Inscr. de Délos, 1416, 
B, II, lines 5-23) is sadly mutilated, but it seems clear from lines 11-14 that the new lessees (of 
157-56 B.c.) agreed to build a dwelling at their own expense and to leave it there when their lease 
was up. Other lines show that in return for this the lessees were granted a ten year lease at a low 
rental. See the commentary of P. Roussel, Jnscr. de Délos, II, p. 55, col. I. The revenues that the 
Temple of Apollo received from the isthmus during the administration of the Hieropoioi were 22 dr. 
(Inscr. de Délos, 353, A, 33-34; 219 8.c.), 40 dr. (ibid., 368, line 42; 206 z.c.), 30 dr. (abid., 399, 
A, lines 90-91; 192 n.c.), and 5 dr. (ibid., 442, A, line 154). 

185 On farming of public revenues during the Hellenistic Age, cf. Andreades, Hist. Gk. Pub. 
Finance, 1, pp. 159-161. 

186 Tt is significant that part of the revenue was ear-marked for sacrifices, for this is reminiscent 
of the purpose of the endowment of Nicias in 417 z.c. (above, p. 256), and suggests that Apollonion 
was originally privately endowed to help pay for certain sacrifices (cf. note 162; also B.C.H., 
XXXII, 1908, pp. 130-132). 

187 Inscr. de Délos, 366, A, lines 99-100; cf. B.C.H., XXXII, 1908, pp. 454-456, Molinier, 
Les “ maisons sacrées,” p. 64. 

158 Iyscr. de Délos, 366, A, lines 99-102 (207 B.c.); in this passage old leases terminate and 
new leases for the ensuing period are issued. The leases of temple-owned houses on Delos termi- 
nated in years whose last digits are 7 and 2, and were five year leases (Molinier, op. cit., pp. 43- 
45 and 64). It does not necessarily follow, however, that since the leases of the Mykonos estates 
also terminated in years whose last digit is 7 that they too were five year leases. No record is 
preserved of the Mykonos estates from a year whose last digit is 2, and it is therefore not 
possible to be entirely certain, but it is significant that in the records of the year 192 B.c., which 
are unusually full (Inscr. de Délos, 399 and 400) there is no mention of new leases for Mykonos 
estates. If new leases had been issued at this time, we should expect to find them immediately after 
the section devoted to new house leases (/nser. de Délos, 400, lines 1-31). Furthermore, since the 
hieropoioi were obliged by the Hiera Syngraphe to issue only ten year leases, five year leases for 
Mykonos estates would have required an amendment of the law. 
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The name of the estate Thaleon is associated with the words @dAea and Oahea, 
and means “ the luxuriously fertile estate.” This name is fully justified by Thaleon’s 
extant inventory, in which the following items are preserved: a courtyard gate, a 
farmhouse, a building for men, another building, a cattle shelter, 1140 vines, 143 fig 
trees, 147 cultivated olive trees, 87 wild olive trees that had been grafted, 200 wild 
olive trees, and 101 apple trees." The presence of the olive trees on the estate is 
interesting, since Thaleon is the only temple estate for which cultivated olive trees 
are recorded. The large number of wild olive trees that were being converted by 
grafting into bearers of good fruit indicates that olive trees at this time were a 
profitable investment. In order to grow well, fruit trees need protection from strong 
winds, and we may therefore locate Thaleon in the sheltered valley in the northern 
half of the Mykonos peninsula that slopes between steep hills in a southeast direction 
to the isthmus. This valley is used today for the cultivation of vines and fig trees, 
and is the only spot in western Mykonos where olive trees are now found (cf. PI. 
90, Nos. 2 and 3). Only two rental figures for the estate are preserved, and these 
are from successive years; in 207 B.c. the rent was 356 dr. and in 206 B.c. 381 dr.*°° 

The name Dorion-Chersonesos indicates a double estate whose two parts were 
probably once leased separately. Chersonesos (“‘ peninsula”) is sufficient to locate 
the second of the original estates: it consisted of the long promontory at the south 
of the Mykonos peninsula called today ‘“ Aleomandhra,” *** whose many ancient ter- 
races indicate cultivation in antiquity. The name Dorion (“little gift’’), which sug- 
gests that the Mykonos estates were originally acquired by the Temple of Apollo as 
endowments,"’’ was probably given to the west coast of the Mykonos peninsula, where 
there is a small theatre-shaped valley facing Delos. Three mutilated inventories of 
Dorion-Chersonesos have survived, and since they were all made within thirteen 
years, they give an approximate picture of the estate as it was in the first quarter 
of the second century. The estate at that time contained a courtyard gate, a cattle 


*°° Inscr. de Délos, 366, B, lines 8-23 (207 B.c.). The number 16 is preserved of an item whose 
name is lost: it was probably another variety of fruit tree. 

160 Inscr, de Délos, 366, A, lines 99-101. 

161 °AXedpavdpa is a word peculiar to the modern Mykoniote dialect, in which dAcos is used for 
the more common gopBds or ddoyos (“horse ’’). *AAeéuavdpa on Mykonos supplants ¢opBacia, and 
means “a corral for horses.” 

* Durrbach (commentary on Inscr. de Délos, 346, A, line 13) and Roussel (commentary on 
Inscr. de Délos, 1408, A, line 36) were inclined to believe that the revenue from Chersonesos was 
applied to the festival Chersonesia. This may be correct, even though the festival was instituted by 
traders from South Russia (B.C.H., XXXII, 1908, pp. 126-127; Rostovtzeff, Soc. Econ. Hist. 
Hellenistic World, p. 1484, note 89). On the other hand, the similarity of names may be merely 
a coincidence. If, however, Durrbach and Roussel are right, the hypothesis that Mykonos revenues 
were kept separate because the estates were endowed to support certain festivals. (cf. note 156) 
receives strong support. It may be significant that the lessee of Chersonesos in 207 B.c. was in the 
same year epistates of the festival of the Chersonesia (Inscr. de Délos, 366, A, lines 100, 101, 
and 132). 
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shelter, a storehouse for chaff, an upper storey, a building for men, a bake-house, 
2750 vines, 47 fig trees, more than 25 wild olive trees, two myrtle trees, and a palm 
tree. There are also recorded two walnut trees and 50 apple trees in 182 B.c.; by 
169 z.c. these numbers had changed to three and six respectively." From this com- 
bined inventory it is evident that the estate supported some cattle and produced some 
grain, but the fruit trees seem less important than in Thaleon. The tremendous 
number of vines suggests that the largest part of the estate’s revenue came at one 
time from viticulture, but this can scarcely be true in the second century, for the 
rentals at that time were small. The sums preserved are 300 dr. (207 B.c.), 3314 dr. 
(206-mice), 610 dr. (ca. 182.8/c.), and’210 dr,’ (169 wc: Chersonesos only). 


FARM PRODUCTS AND FARM BUILDINGS 


To return to the estates on Rheneia and Delos, the inventories of fourteen of 
the twenty estates on these islands in 250 B.c. are recorded in J.G., XI, 2, Pathe sy 
lines 142-174, and scattered inventories from other years raise the number of estates 
for which some description has survived to seventeen. Only for Akra Delos, 
Sosimacheia, and Phytalia have we no information. In some instances more than 
one inventory for the same estate has been preserved: in the majority of these cases 
there is a remarkable continuity that illustrates the purpose for which inventories 
were made. For Hippodromos the only change between 250 B.c. and 189 B.c. was 
the disappearance of a cattle shelter; * for Charoneia the vines numbered 2187 in 
250 B.c. and 2186 in 189 B.c., the fig trees 43 in 278 B.c., 47 in 250 B.c., and 46 in 
189 z.c.° The inventories of Panormos from the years 200 B.c. and 182 B.c. show 
that, apart from the addition of a second dmepddvov between 200 and 182 B.c., the 
estate remained completely unchanged in seventy years: the number of vines and 
fruit trees recorded in 182 B.c. is precisely the number given in 250 B.c. “The number 


163 Inscr. de Délos; 440, B, lines 22-27 (cf. B.C.H., LXIII, 1939, p. 244; Class. Phil., XXXVI, 
1941, p. 165, note 21) ; 452, lines 26-29; 461, Bb, lines 55-57. 

164 Iyscr. de Délos; 366, A, lines 99-100; 440, B, lines 22-23; 461, Bb, lines 54-55. Cf. Larsen, 
Roman Greece, p. 406. 

165 The references are: 1.G., XI, 2: 138, A, lines 6-7 (314 B.G: etl, C, lines 1202131) 230 
B.c.) ; 163, Bg, line 19 (276 B.c.); 183, line 8 (for the text, see B.C.H., LXIII, 1939, p. 2363 
the date is either 270 B.c. or 260 B.c., as is shown by the rental of Hippodromos in line 15, which 
reads on the stone FHHAAAtF) ; Inser. ie Delog 1308 (230 -B.c,) ck. B.C.H.ALAII 1939) pp y240- 
241) .d01, lines 6-21 (220 B.C.) 7 306 bts-( 210 B.C. ; for the correct text, BCH VIG 9o32 2 pp. 
378-384) ; 374 (200 p.c.) ; 403, lines 47-53 (189 B.c.) ; 406, B, lines 80-86 (ca. 188 B.c.) ; 440, 
ipnes 17-21 (co. pL S2c8-c efor the correct text, B.C.H., LXIII, 1939, p. 244); 373 (180 B.c.; 
Gr CG leet Llp 1939 pp: 241-243) ; 445, lines 16-24 (178 B.c.) ; 452, lines 16-32 (ca. 175 B.c.) ; 
and 467 (170 s.c.; cf. Bide lly ogee aet) ) 

106 7 GA X12, 207, Ai; lites 143-145; Inscr. de Délos, 403, lines 51-53. 

107 7-G_akl,.22 163, Bg, line 19 (cf. note 87) ; 287, A, line 167 ; Inscr. de Délos, 403, line 51. 

tel Ge Xl, 2, 267, A, lines 167-169; Inscr. de Délos: 374, Ab, lines 1-6; 440, lines 17-21 


(B.C i. LXIII, 1939, p. 244). 
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of vines on Chareteia also seems to have been the same in 250 B.c. and 180 B.C." 
These examples go a long way to prove that there was never any general destruction 
of vines in the temple estates, and that the decreased vineyards of Rhamnoi and Nikou 
Choros during the second century were the exception rather than the rule.’ 


169 In I.G., XI, 2, 287, A, line 171 the number of vines given on the stone is P[..]; in 210 B.c. 
the figures are FPA (Lacroix, B.C.H., LVI, 1932, p. 384, note 3); and in 180 B.c. PPA (Jnscr. 
de Délos, 373, B, line 15; for the date, B.C.H., LXIII, 1939, pp. 241-42). These sums, which 
were first read by Lacroix, and which on inspecting the stones proved absolutely correct, are so 
similar in appearance that it is clear that the same digits were intended in all three cases. The 
letter-cutter of 250 B.c. has failed to complete his first digit, a particularly unfortunate omission, 
since the other two inventories leave us with a choice of either 560 vines or 5060 (560? is the 
usual choice; cf. Jardé, Les céréales, p. 153). The first number is incredibly small for the largest 
of the temple estates, and yet 5060 vines is more than twice the number for any other estate on 
Rheneia (the closest approach is 2750 vines for Dorion-Chersonesos ; see above, page 289). Never- 
theless, in view of the tremendous rentals of Chareteia near the end of the fourth century, the 
larger figure, 5060 vines, seems preferable. It may be noted also that the district called “ Ambela” 
was part of the estate of Chareteia (see note 172). 

*7° Tn 250 B.c. the vines on Rhamnoi numbered 1978 (J.G., XI, 2, 287, A, line 155) ; the number 
listed in Inscr. de Délos, 374, Aa, line 27 (200 B.c.) is 1350. The beginning of line 28 is lost, 
so that the maximum possible was 1399. Nevertheless, 1350 seems to be the correct number, for 
Durrbach’s restoration of lines 27-28 is incorrect. Not only does [6aAdpovs II refupwpévo Jus in line 27 
not correspond with the @addpous aO’pous of 1.G., XI, 2, 287, A, line 155, but his restoration requires 
fifty letters to the line, whereas other lines of Inscr. de Délos, 374, Aa vary between 36 and 44 letters. 
It seems better, therefore, to restore lines 27 and 28 thus: 

27. [Bovoracw dOvpov, Oadrdpouvs dbdpolus, auaréXovs XH[H]HP, 
28. [oveés FAAAAI, ponv. Avkdveo ly *Opboxa[ js | ’Apio| ret ]8[ ov] 

The number of vines on Nikou Choros in 250 B.c. was was 700 (I .G., 1, 2, 267, A, line 1377. 
An inventory of an estate whose name is lost gives the number of vines as 100 (210 B.c.; Inscr. de 
Délos, 356 bis, B, lines 27-29: for the correct text, Lacroix, B.C.H., LVI, 1932, p. 382), but 
although the names of Nikomachos and Xenokrates (lessees of Nikou Choros and Rhamnoi in 
206 B.c.; Inscr. de Délos, 368, line 25) are preserved, it is unlikely that the estate referred to is 
Nikou Choros, since in 209 B.c. the lessee of Nikou Choros was Xenokrates only (Inscr. de Délos, 
362, A, line 17). The association of the two men in 210 B.c. was therefore the role of co-guarantors, 
not of co-lessees (cf. Lacroix, of. cit., p. 383). In the year 180 z.c., however, the number of 700 
vines had fallen to 600 (Inscr. de Délos, 373, B, 8), and between 180 B.c. and 178 B.c. the number 
again dropped from 600 to a mere 2 (Jnscr. de Délos, 445, line 24). This reduction is so drastic 
that Jardé could not persuade himself that it was possible and preferred in place of Il to read H, 
but Durrbach later reiterated his reading (cf. Larsen, Roman Greece, p. 405) and my own reading 
of the stone showed that a horizontal stroke had never been engraved. It is even more surprising, 
however, to find that the virtually complete disappearance of the vineyards did not affect the rental 
of Nikou Choros, though it may have caused lessees to change. In 180 B.c. the new lease called 
for 96 dr. 41%» ob. (Inscr. de Délos, 373, B, lines 2-8) while a second lease in 178 B.c. was issued 
for exactly the same amount (Jnscr. de Délos, 445, line 19), 

While discussion of the rentals is reserved for pages 302-313, it should be noted that the vine- 
yards of Rhamnoi and Nikou Choros, two adjacent estates on the slopes of Khoulakas, do not seem 
to have been reduced systematically or to have been deliberately destroyed. Indeed, the survival of 
two vines in 178 B.c. argues against it. So does the preservation of vineyards in other Rheneian 
estates. It seems more probable that the losses in Rhamnoi and Nikou Choros were due to some 
natural disaster, such as a landslide. It may have been that lessees were not obligated under the Hiera 
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It should be emphasized that the inventories of the Hieropoioi do not give a 
complete picture of any estate, but record only those items which happened to be the 
property of the Temple of Apollo. The personal property of the lessee, such as 
furniture, agricultural implements, slaves, livestock, produce, and so on, are not 
included: an inventory contains merely a list of buildings erected on the estate, which 
the lessee was expected to leave in good repair, and the number of vines and fruit 
trees for whose preservation he was responsible: the inventory therefore gives a 
picture only of what the estate contained after the lessee had departed. 

One of the most notable features of the temple estates is the large number of 
vines that many of them possessed. This seems to be the chief difference between the 
modern farms on Delos and Rheneia and the ancient estates, for these two islands 
today have no vineyards, and present day vineyards in western Mykonos are few 
and very small. In 250 B.c. nine of the ten Rheneian estates contained a total of 
16,772 vines, and if the numbers listed elsewhere for other estates are added, the total 
is greater than twenty thousand. It is thus clear that many of the ancient terraces 
must have been occupied with vineyards,’” especially if one assumes—and it seems 
very likely—that the type of vine in the temple estates was that which is found today 
in the Cyclades, where the plants, instead of being trained upright and supported by 
sticks, are trained to grow close to the ground in order to avoid as much as possible 
the strong summer winds. However, it should not be assumed that most of the arable 
land was filled with vineyards, for while some vineyards were extensive, it does not 
appear that they ever occupied more than a fraction of the soil available for cultiva- 
tion.*’* The fruit orchards of Delos and Rheneia seem to have been smaller and less 
important than the orchards of the Mykonos estates. 


Syngraphe to replace vines or fruit trees that were destroyed through no fault of the lessees: in 
modern times whenever a contract’s fulfilment is prevented by “ an act of God,” the contract becomes 
null and void. 

171 See note 88. 

172 Vine planters on Mykonos informed me that vines must be planted at least half a meter 
deep and that care should be exercised to find a place sheltered from the north wind. This must 
mean that on Delos and Rheneia the vineyards were to be found only in valleys and on terraces 
on the south slopes of hills. The most fertile valley in Rheneia today is called “ Ambela,” although 
no vines have grown there within the memory of the oldest inhabitants (cf. above, note 169). 

178 A comparison of modern vineyards on the mainland and on the islands showed that the 
island vines require considerably more space. At Stiris in Boeotia and at Corinth vines are planted 
one meter apart in rows that are also one meter apart. Each vine therefore occupies one square 
meter. At Mykonos, on the other hand, where vines grow horizontally rather than vertically, one 
small vineyard 10 m. by 12 m. contained only eleven vines which were planted at irregular intervals, 
and in another vineyard 20 m. square there were 41. A vineyard on Syros 40 m. by 25 m. contained 
106 vines. Thus the average area need for an island vine is approximately ten square meters. The 
total number of vines listed in 250 z.c. for the estates that were located in southern Rheneia (in- 
cluding half of the Chareteia vines) is 11,892 (for the figures, see page 299), which presumably 
occupied approximately 120,000 sq. m. The area of the whole of southern Rheneia is given by 
Stavropoullos as 6.261 sq. km. (Ipaxrixa, 1900, p. 67, note 1), so that if the estimated area of the 
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It is only by the inclusion in the inventories of storehouses for chaff, mill-houses, 
and in one case a granary that we know that many of the estates produced grain. 
No figures are given of the amount of grain grown, and there seems no way of 
arriving at even approximate estimates. Nor are we told what types of grain were 
produced, though it seems probable that most of it, if not all, was barley.** Neither 
do the inscriptions preserve any set of regulations according to which lessees were 
expected to cultivate their estates, and it is not known whether any were ever codified. 
It may be assumed, however, that agricultural methods followed those that were 
prevalent in most parts of Greece, and were probably very similar to the standards set 
in nearby Amorgos.’” In general, it would appear that the farming methods em- 
ployed today in Delos and Rheneia differ little from those of ancient times. It is 
noteworthy that in the case of the plow there has been practically no change, and 
farmers still use the forked stick of their forefathers.’ Alternation of plowed and 
tallow fields still follows the pattern described in the Amorgos inscriptions, and the 
names of several types of farm buildings are the same today as in the Delian accounts. 
This remarkable continuity in farming tradition seems due partly to the nature of 
the terrain, on which modern farm machinery would be useless; one might also add 
that the farmers in the vicinity of Delos have seldom enjoyed sufficient prosperity 
to afford the luxury of experimentation. 

All but one of the fourteen estates inventoried in 250 B.c. had either a cattle 
shelter or a sheep pen, and ten estates had both. It thus appears that nearly all the 
estates supported some cattle and sheep, though here once again there seems no way of 
arriving at even approximate numbers. While some cattle were privately owned, 


Rheneian vineyards is even remotely close to the mark, only a small fraction (less than Yoo) of 
southern Rheneia contained vineyards. Even after a maximum deduction is made for the cemetery 
area, the barren hillsides, and other useless ground, a considerable amount of arable land seems to 
have been available for orchards and grain fields. 

174 Tt has been shown by N. Jasny (Am. Hist. Review, XLVII, 1941-42, pp. 751-57) that in 
ancient times in the Aegean area not only was barley easier to grow, but when marketing costs were 
low, it yielded greater profit. The only two references in the Delian inscriptions to grain possessed 
by lessees are to barley (/.G., XI, 2, 142, lines 7 and 11). 

1757. G., XI, 7, 62, lines 7-13. The inscription is edited together with translation and full com- 
mentary by J. Delamarre (Revue de Phil., XXV, 1901, pp. 165-188). Vines were cultivated twice 
during the spring and fig trees once, while the two field system of sowing grain each year in only 
half the area available and leaving the other half fallow was strictly observed. This was the usual 
Greek practice (cf. Rostovtzeff, Soc. Ec. Hist. Hellenistic World, pp. 1186-89; Jardé, Les céréales, 
pp. 81 ff.). 

176 AS. F. Gow (J.H.S., XXXIV, 1914, pp. 249-75) distinguishes four forms of the ancient 
plow. The common type,today in use in mainland Greece is essentially the same as the ancient, but 
somewhat different in detail. In the Cyclades, however, where farms are poorer, implements are 
often more primitive, and I noted in use near the cemetery area of Rheneia a plow that consisted’ 
merely of a forked branch with a handle fastened to it (Gow’s “ Form II,” which seems to have 
been the most common in ancient Greece ; loc. cit., p. 250). Even cruder plows (Gow’s.“* Form I’’) 
have been noted in use on Amorgos (J. T. Bent, The Cyclades [London, 1885], p. 97). 
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others belonged to the Temple of Apollo, and were doubtless kept in preparation for 
various sacrifices. The lessees were probably allowed to use these animals for draught 
purposes and for milk in return for their maintenance.’”” On the other hand, all sheep 
seem to have been privately owned. The inventories have no direct evidence for the 
presence of any other farm animals, but it seems probable that many lessees kept 
swine," for which there was a ready market on Delos, and there was doubtless the 
usual complement of goats and dogs. A chance reference in Aelian makes it unlikely 
that there was any bee-keeping.*” 

The inventories of the Hieropoioi list several kinds of farm buildings, and for 
each one it is carefully noted whether it is a building “with a door” (reOupapévos) 


ce 


or “ without a door” (dvpos). It was evidently the custom in ancient Greece to 
regard all wooden architectural parts of a farmhouse as part of the household furni- 
ture, and an Attic lease of 306/5 B.c. shows that in the case of rented farms the 
woodwork was usually the property of the tenant.*° The words reOvpmpévos and 
aOvpos in the Delian inventories indicate that while farm tenants in other parts of 
Greece may have had to bring their own doors, the Hieropoioi supplied many of the 
doors needed on the temple estates, and it was only for buildings “ without a door ” 
that the lessee, if he wished any, had to supply doors of his own.** Some buildings 


77 The provisions in the Hiera Syngraphe concerning lessees who cared for cattle owned by 
the temple have already been noticed (page 277). These animals were specially branded to dis- 
tinguish them from others (Inscr. de Délos, 503, lines 25-26; cf. I.G., XI, 2, 287, A, line 58). Since 
they were temple property, it is somewhat surprising to find that they were not included in the 
inventories. For privately owned cattle, cf. J.G., XI, 2, 142, line 11; Inmscr. de Délos, 503, lines 19-21 
and 27-30. For the importance of cattle breeding in Greek economy, Rostovtzeff, of. cit., pp. 1190- 
91 and bibliography on p. 1619, note 147; H. Michell, The Economics of Ancient Greece, pp. 59 ff. 

178 In 269 B.c. two pigs were sold to the hieropoioi by Timesidemos and Aristocrates (/.G., XI, 
2, 203, A, lines 52 and 53), who in the same year were lessees of Charoneia (ibid., line 20). For 
prices of swine at Delos, cf. Larsen, Roman Greece, pp. 386-87. Heichelheim’s table (Wirtschaft- 
liche Schwankungen, Tab. XIV, pp. 128-29) contains errors, and must be used with caution. 

179 Aelian (Ilep) Zwav, v, 42) states that bees could not live on Mykonos. 

180 7. G., II?, 2499, lines 11-14 and 30-37. Cf. E. Ziebarth, Zeitschrift fiir Vergleichende Rechts-  . 
wissenschaft, XIX, 1906, p. 281; D. M. Robinson, Olynthus XII, pp. 449-50, 461. Thucydides" 
(ii, 14, 1) relates that when the inhabitants of Attica moved into Athens in 431 B.c. they brought 
from the farms (é« rév éypov) all their household equipment (rv dAAqy Katackeviy 7) Kar’ oikov éxpav70 ) 
and the woodwork of the houses (réy oixdv rhv &Awow). Cf. also I.G., XII, 5, 872, line 44 (Tenos, 
ca. 300 B.c.): énpilaro ryv oixiay ryv] é[v] adore: réicav Kai Pipas ras éxovcas Kal TO oikdredom. Grav [75 
mp os ret oixiat & ij Brobéov (see also line 63 of the same inscription) : this shows clearly that house, 
doors, and lot were regarded as three separate entities. 

181 Even today the lessees of Rheneian farms, which are owned and leased by the municipality 
of Mykonos, are obliged to furnish their own doors. These doors are roughly rectangular and have 
attached to one vertical edge a pole which projects beyond the top and bottom of the door proper 
and acts as a pivot. To fit the door in place, the top of the pole is thrust upward into a slot hollowed 
in the lintel—or more usually into a crack in the stonework—and the bottom of the pole is pushed 
into a hole dug in the threshold. While such doors usually fit very badly into their doorways, they 


have the advantage of being easily removed. 
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were also furnished with interior wooden props and beams.**? An item supplied to all 
estates was a Ovpa avdela; a door which implies that a courtyard containing farm 
buildings and surrounded by a wall was a feature of all the temple estates, for the 
Ovpa addeia surely refers to a door set in the gateway of a courtyard eu through 
which access was gained into the farm compound from the world outside.** This is 
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1827G., XI, 2, 287, A, lines 166, 170, 171; Inscr. de Délos, 445, lines 22-23. For a ladder 
(kXipaé) of date palm wood, J.G., XI, 2, 287, A, line 146. 

188 In the case of Greek city houses the @v’pa atAeos was the main door of the house (cf. Plato, 
Symp., 212, C; Lysias, i, 17; Theophrastos, Char., 18, 4), which was so-called because it opened 
into an a’Ay within the house (D. M. Robinson and J. W. Graham, Olynthus VIII, p. 152). In the 
case of the temple estates, however, #’pa aiAeia cannot mean “ farmhouse door,” for the only 
building common to all estates (the equivalent of a farm-house) was the xAeiovoy, which is always 
described separately as reOvpwpevov. 


: 
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partially corroborated by the discovery of the remains of four farm courtyards, three 
on Rheneia and one on Delos: at each site there are remains of stone walls enclosing 
rectangular areas which contain vestiges of ancient buildings. 

The farm buildings in the inventories that were not used for human habitation 
may be passed over briefly. Ten estates had an imvév (“ bake-house”), which was 
probably a small building containing an oven: *** Bovoracis means “a standing place 
for cattle” and probably, as today, indicated any kind of cattle shelter. HpoBardv 
(mod. provatona) was a shelter for sheep: it is invariably described in the inventories 
as afvpos, which may indicate that the structure was not walled on all sides. Four 
estates on Rheneia had a pvddy, “ mill-house,” whose mill was presumably the rotary 
type common in the Hellenistic Age."*® An dyvpdév (mod. achyrona) was a structure 
used as a storehouse for chaff. Since chaff is stored for winter fodder, the presence 
of this building on an estate indicates both animal husbandry and grain fields, while 
estates without one probably produced little or no grain. A owroBodav (granary) is 
listed for Chareteia, and a mOeév for Panormos; in the latter structure, which was 
possibly a cellar, large storage jars (wifov) were buried up to the neck.**”’ Two estates, 
Charoneia and Rhamnoi, had a farm tower (avpyos; w¥pywov); the first has been 
located on the top of Palia Vardhia, the second was probably on the summit of 
Khoulakas.*** 


184 Tn northern Rheneia, in the district called “ Ambela,” 50m. northwest of the French sur- 
veyors’ marker (Marker TN in Fig. 1 of Bellot, Explor. archéol. de Délos, 1) are remains of a 
courtyard wall 1 m. thick preserved to a height of 0.30 m. A gateway approximately a meter wide 
appears in the east wall, and the ground plan leaves little doubt that the site contains the remains 
of a farm compound (cf. Fig. 6). On Delos, at the northwestern corner of the “ Region of the 
Terraces ” (the site is marked in red on Bellot’s map, and lies directly east of a hill whose altitude 
is 55.9m.) are remains of a courtyard ca. 30 m. square, within which are wall foundations and one 
door jamb still standing to a height of 1.4m. These two sites probably mark the farm compounds 
of the estates Chareteia and Phoinikes. The double courtyard of Charoneia has already been 
mentioned (page 251). 

185 T iddell-Scott-Jones (followed by D. M. Robinson, Olynthus XII, p. 480) gives the meaning 
of imvév as “ kitchen,” a word that usually indicates a room in a house where food is cooked. The 
inventories, however, list imvév as a separate item, which seems to imply that it was not entered 
through another structure, but had an outside entrance of its own. Accordingly, I have preferred 
the translation “ bake-house.” At least one imvéy seems to have been a free standing building (cf. 
Class. Phil., XLII, 1947, p. 201) ; another is described as having a beam supported by pillars (/.G., 
XI, 2, 287, A, line 166). Hellenistic bake-houses, containing four or five ovens, have been found 
in Egypt (A. R. Schiitz, Der Typus des hellenistisch-dgyptischen Hauses (diss. Giessen, 1936], 

» b0-00). 
43 ae .A., XLI, 1937, pp. 86-90; Robinson and Graham, Olynthus VIII, pp. 326 ff. For the 
meaning of paddy, cf. W. Petersen, Class. Phil., XXXII, 1937, p. 326. 

187D), M. Robinson; 7.4.P.A., LXV, 1934, p. 128; Olynthus XII, pp. 204-5, 258, 468; 
W. Petersen, Joc. cit. 

188 In city houses the mpyos was often part of the house used as quarters for women (cf. 
Robinson, Olynthus XII, p. 469), but this was scarcely a tower’s function on a farm. Buondelmonte 
describes the tower of Charoneia thus: non longe a meditate dicte insule turris erigitur, que olim 
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The evidence concerning farm buildings used for living quarters, and thus pre- 
sumably located within the circuit of the courtyard walls, is more difficult to interpret. 
The word dzepdSiov, a diminutive of dzepgov, “upper storey,” is peculiar to the 
Delian inventories. Strangely enough, the inventories do not indicate on which farm 
buildings the upper storeys were erected, but list each upper storey as a separate item. 
This is enough to show that other structures listed separately were not necessarily 
separate buildings, but may have been part of a larger building and had a separate 
entrance, or else may have stood wall to wall with other structures. In Olynthus * 
sleeping quarters for both men and women seem to have been located almost without 
exception in the second storey, but in Athens and Delos the upper storey appears to 
have been intended primarily for women.” It is therefore probable that on the temple 
estates the upper storeys were intended more for the use of women than of men, though 
they could, of course, have been used for anything the tenant saw fit. Possibly the 
upper storeys had exterior entrances independent of the ground floor and exterior 
steps leading up to them: this is the common method of access to upper storeys in the 
houses of the Cyclades today. 

That the upper storeys were intended primarily for women is also suggested 
by the dv8pdéva on the estates, which were almost certainly sleeping quarters for men. 
This diminutive of dvSpév would ordinarily mean a small men’s banqueting room, 
but in the Delian inscriptions dvSpéves and dvdpwvirides appear to mean parts of a 


habitabatur tempore suspectione atque timoris (L. Gallois, Explor. archéol. de Délos, III, pp. 10- 
11): there is little doubt that this explanation of the purpose of farm towers, especially in the 
Aegean islands, is substantially correct. Most of the towers have a wide view of surrounding terri- 
tory and of the sea, and were thus intended primarily as places where watch could be kept for the 
approach of pirates (cf. H. A. Ormerod, Piracy in the Ancient World, pp. 41-49) and as places of 
refuge in emergencies. When not so used, the towers were probably employed as places for storage 
(cf. I.G., XII, 5, 872, line 53: rod répyou kat rod miBdvos rod év réu mipywor). For the significance of 
farm towers, see Rostovtzeff, Soc. Ec. Hist. Hellenistic World, pp. 202 and 1460; for a catalogue 
of towers in the Aegean, R. M. Dawkins and A. J. B. Wace, Ann. Br. Sch. Athens, XII, 1905-06, 
pp. 151-174. To their bibliography may be added I. Dragatses, Hpaxrua, 1920, pp. 147-172; J. P. 
Droop, Ann. Arch. Anthrop., X, 1925, pp. 41-45; H. Mobius, Ath. Mitt., XLVI, 1925, pp. 37-44. 
None of these mention the towers on Rheneia. 

The tower of Charoneia has already been mentioned (cf. notes 17 and 18). Although special 
effort was made to locate the “ little tower” of Rhamnoi, especially on the ridge of Khoulakas, no 
traces of it were found. 

*8° Robinson and Graham, Olynthus VIII, pp. 207, 214-219; G. Mylonas in Robinson, Olynthus 
XII, pp. 280-82. 

190 Lysias (i, 9) shows that upper storeys in Athens were normally for the use of women, 
though the same passage shows that they might be used by others. For the Delian houses, J. 
Chamonard, Explor. archéol. de Délos, VIII, pp. 196-200 (cf. Robinson and Graham, Olynthus 
VIII, pp. 167-69). It therefore seems plausible that upper storeys on the temple estates were 
intended for women’s quarters. The distinction between izepgov and trepddiov is not clear: possibly 
the former was a second storey with an area equal to the ground floor, while the latter was smaller. 
One trepgov contained a separate sleeping compartment (/.G., XI, 2, 287, A, line 152). 
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house complex that were used only by men: * the avopévia of the estates were there- 
fore men’s dormitories. They may have been either free-standing buildings or have 
been attached to other structures, but it is evident that they had outside entrances, 
as we are told of one andronion whose door opened into a garden. That hyperodia 
and andromia were quarters for farm workers seems assured by the fact that the two 
estates, Phoinikes and Skitoneia, that had a large upper storey (imepgov) had no 
building for men (dvdpdvov) .*°* 

The word @d\apos means “an inner room” or “ chamber,” and is the usual 
Greek word for a bedroom. That this is the meaning of the word in three of the 
inventories is shown by the fact that the thalamos is described as an inner room that 
was part of a larger structure.** In other cases, however, the thalamos is listed 
separately, which probably means that it was either a free-standing building or else 
that it was a room that opened, not into another room, but directly into the courtyard. 
Moreover, since all estates did not have a thalamos, it was evidently not a building 
or room intended for the use of the lessee. Since it is clear that the upper storeys were 
intended for women and the andronia for men, and since it is difficult to imagine 
either that no provision was made on estates for housing married workers or that all 
farm workers were unmarried, the most plausible hypothesis seems to be that the 
thalamoi were structures that were intended for the use of married couples. That they 
were sometimes apartments of considerable size is shown by the fact that one of them 
is recorded to have had a roof beam supported by pillars.” 


Other buildings listed in the inventories are oikia, otcnua, and Kdeiovov. The first 
is found on only one estate, and the second only on three, so that it is evident that 
neither was important for an estate to have.” The kleision, however, seems to have 
been the principal building on the estates, since it is the only building that is listed 
for every estate, and the Hieropoioi invariably supplied it with a door. In most in- 


191 S. Molinier (Les “ maisons sacrées,” p. 18 and Tab. IT) shows clearly how in 4 oixia Xapyrea 
(not to be confused with the estate of the same name) the men’s and women’s quarters were leased 
separately (cf. J.G., XI, 2: 158, A, line 17; 161, A, lines 16-17; 162, A, lines 14-15; 199, A, lines 
8-9; 203, A, lines 25-28; 204, lines 29, 32-33). 

192 [.G., XI, 2, 287, A, line 147. Another andronion consisted of two rooms, an outer and inner 
chamber (ibid., line 171). 

193 T.G., XI, 2, 287, A, lines 152 and 163. 

194 TG, XI, 2, 287, A, lines 145-146, 152, 171. 

one Gee ky Zeer. A, une 170: 

196 Oixéa in the Delian inscriptions is the word used for houses in the city of Delos. Only one 
estate, Charoneia, had an oixia (I.G., XI, 2, 287, A, line 165), and its remains indicate that it was 
a house of the city type (see p. 251). An otxnpa is also listed for Charoneia, which seems to have 
been a second house (cf. dAAny oixiay, loc. cit.; Fig. 4, p. 251). However, the three otkjpara of 
Skitoneia (ibid., line 163) seem to have buildings in the broadest sense of the word, though they 
may have had some special function of which we are ignorant (see p. 300). The oixnpa of Leimon 
seems to have housed farm workers, as this estate had no thalamos, andronion, or upper storey 


(ibid., lines 148-149). 
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ventories it is listed second to the courtyard gate, which was also supplied for every 
estate. The kicision was, therefore, what we should call the “ farmhouse.” *”” In one 
instance a kleision is described as having separate sleeping quarters, from which it 
may be inferred that the “ farmhouse” usually consisted of only one room." The 
only literary passage describing the kleision of a farm comes from Homeric times 
(Odyssey xxiv, lines 208-210) : 


: 5 . Oy , , , 
ZvOa of otkos Env, wept dé KNiovov Hée wavTn 
> lal - Le Ade 4 

év T@ ovTéokovTO Kat tlavov Hd€ Lavov 


dudes avayKatoc: 


“There was his [Laertes’] house, and all around it ran the kleision, in which ate, 
and sat, and slept the slaves who were forced to serve him.” It is not clear from the 
passage whether the &leision was built wall to wall with Laertes’ house and opened 
away from it, or whether it formed a courtyard around the house and opened inward 
towards it: if the latter was the case—and this might seem more probable—the 
- kleision on the temple estates may have been set back to back with the courtyard wall, 
or may have been built into it. More important than the architecture, however, is the 
function that Homer ascribes to his kleision: it was the place that “ slaves ate, and sat, 
and slept.”” The sleeping quarters on the temple estates are already accounted for, but 
it may well be that the k/eision of the estates retained its Homeric role as the place 
where farm workers “ ate and sat.”’ If we think of it as a sort of living room for farm 
workers, and the place where the lessee normally had his headquarters, we are able 
to explain satisfactorily why the kleision was an essential feature of each estate. 


Apart from the oixia and possibly the kleision, the general appearance of the 
farm buildings listed in the inventories may best be pictured by describing the farm 
buildings today on Rheneia and Delos, some of which appear to be partly of ancient 
construction. These all conform to one pattern, being rectangular structures from 


*97'The references to the xAciowv are collected in the Thesaurus Linguae Graecae, IV, s.v. 
kAlovov ; see also the important discussion by A. Grenier in Daremberg-Saglio, Dict. Ant., V, 871. 
The word is usually taken to mean an outhouse, a shed, or a lean-to (so Liddell-Scott-Jones, s. v. 
kActovov ; Robinson, Olynthus XII, p. 462), but there is much disagreement among ancient sources 
as to the precise meaning of the word, from which it would seem that the use of it varied with 
place and time. In Homer the kleision was a building for slaves that was built around the farm- 
house (see above) ; in Lysias (xii, 18) it was a cheap house or hut; in Plutarch (Publicola 20) 
it was part of a house, probably the vestibule. This may be the meaning also in J.G., XI, 2, 158, A 
lines 55-56 (282 B.c.): ris oikias ris "EmoOevelas THS €y Kodwver é&édouev tov totxov rope mpos voTov Tod 
kAewiov oixodopjoa. The scholiasts and lexicographers in later times declare almost unanimously that 
a kleision was a shed or outhouse used to shelter animals, but this cannot be the meaning in the 
estate inventories, where cattle shelters and sheep pens are listed. It may be that on the temple 
estates kleision was the ancient equivalent of the American “ shack” or “ shanty,” words that denote 
a small, mean dwelling whose architecture is too humble to merit the name “ house.” 

108 1.G., XI, 2, 287, A, line 146. 
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five to ten meters long with a length two to three times their width, oriented east and 
west. They have only one door, which is always found in the long south side: the 
doorway varies from a meter and a half to two meters in height. The walls are built 
of rough stones laid carefully one on the other and are usually half a meter thick and 
from two to three meters in height: crevices between stones are filled by stacks of 
smaller stones or, occasionally, by mud. The interior usually consists of one bare 
rectangular room, but if the building happens to be used as a dwelling, it often has an 
interior wall and doorway. The roof is flat and consists of two layers of reeds, the 
lower laid crosswise from the side walls and supporting a second layer placed length- 
wise above it, on top of which is a thick covering of mud or turf. Outlets for smoke 
are made by cutting a hole in the roof near a wall. There are seldom any windows, 
and never any flooring. In outward appearance all these buildings are similar, and 
from their construction alone it is impossible to guess the purpose that each serves; 
nevertheless, they are given different names by the natives according to the particular 
use of each (cf. Pl. 90, nos. 4, 5, and 6). It therefore seems probable that in ancient 
times also the name of a farm building depended on its function more than its 
architecture. 

The inventories of the temple estates show that the four principal sources of 
revenue were livestock, grain, grapes, and figs. It is clear, however, that few estates 
were engaged in producing all four: of the estates whose inventories are complete, 
some had no vineyards, some no orchards, some no buildings for animals. The follow- 
ing tables show the items listed by the Hieropoioi for each estate. 


I ia Li IV Ue ARR ARM ie,G xX 
Courtyard Gate — 1 1 1 1 1 Z 2 1 1 
Kleision — 1 1 1 1 Hi Zz 1 1 1 
Thalamos — 2 2 rr 2 1 4 2 Z 1 
Andronion — Z 2 1 O Z i 1 if i 
Upper Storey — 1 Z 1 1 1 0) 1 0) 1 
Cattle Shelter 1 1 1 1 1 0) Z 1 1 1 
Sheep Shelter —— 1 t) 1 0) 1 fe 0 i 1 
Achyron — 1 1 1 0 1 1 1 0 1 
Mill-house — 0) 1 0) 0) 1 0) i! 0 1 
Bake-house — i! 1 1 0) 1 1 0) 0) 1 
Vines 153822505000) 1298 629 1056-2187 1514 1978)" 700 
Fig Trees — io Wes oo 1 36 47 oe 91 15 
Other trees a Z 0 1 0 0 0) %) 1 0 


————_______ EE 
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PGES OGRE GRRE. 2.6 Ris 
Courtyard Gate 1 1 2 1 
Kleision 1 i: 1 1 
Thalamos 1 0) 1 3 
Andronion O O O O 
Upper Storey 0) 0 1 1 
Cattle Shelter 1 1 1 1 
Sheep Shelter 1 1 1 1 
Achyron O 1 1 0) 
Muill-house O O O O 
Bake-house 1 O I O 
Vines 0) 0) 596 Q 
Fig Trees 0 O 40 0 
Other trees 0 0) 5 0 


I. Porthmos. An incomplete inventory of 
230 B.c. is preserved in Inscr. de Délos, 308, 
fines 3-5 (ci. 8.C.H., DX, 1939, pp. 24- 
241): the number of vines reads on the stone 
XFAAAPIII. 


II. Pyrgoi. I.G., XI, 2, 287, A, lines 172-174. 
The absence of a mill-house suggests that the 
grain fields were not extensive, the number of 
vines that viticulture was the chief activity. 


III. Chareteia. I.G., XI, 2, 287, A, lines 169- 
172; Inscr. de Délos: 356 bis (correct text in 
B.C.H., LVI, 1932, p. 384) ; 373, B, lines 8-15. 
For the number of vines, see note 169. Chareteia 
was the only estate to possess a granary (cf. 
note 187), and its cattle shelter and sheep 
shelter seem to have been larger than the average 
(éorvAwpévov). The estate therefore produced 
grapes, grain, and livestock on a large scale. 


IV. Panormos. I.G., XI, 2, 287, A, lines 167- 
169; Inscr. de Délos: 374, Ab, lines 1-6; 440, 
lines 17-21 (cf. B.C.H., LXIII, 1939, p, 244) ; 
452, lines 22-24. A second upper storey was 
added to the estate between 200 B.c. and 180 B.c. 
Here again the absence of a mill-house suggests 
subordination of grain growing to animal hus- 
bandry and viticulture. Panormos was the only 
estate to possess a miOov (see note 187). 


V. Skitoneia. [.G., XI, 2, 287, A, lines 162- 
163; Inscr. de Délos, 374, Ab, lines 7-11. The 
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omissions in the inventory of this estate are 
peculiar: no andronion, no storehouse for chaff, 
no mill-house, no bake-house, no sheep shelter, 
and after 200 B.c., no cattle shelter. The estate 
therefore produced no grain, and had few cattle 
and no sheep. Yet the number of vines is much 
too small to account for the rentals recorded 
for the estate (cf. Jardé, Les céréales, p. 153, 
note 1 [cont. on p. 154]). The highly irregular 
item of three oixyjuara in the inventories con- 
firms the impression that Skitoneia was not an 
ordinary estate and that its revenue came chiefly 
from some unusual and unknown source. 


VI. Dionysion. J.G., XI, 2, 287, A, lines 159- 
161. The absence of a cattle shelter shows that 
stock raising on this estate was not as important 
as grain and vines. 


VII. Charoneia. I.G., XI, 2: 161, C, lines 
120-131; 163, Bg, line 19; 287, A, lines 164- 
169; Inscr. de Délos: 374, Aa, lines 1-10; 403, 
lines 47-52. See also page 251 and notes 17, 18, 
and 188. Two of the estate’s four thalamoi had 
disappeared by 189 8.c. The listing of only one 
storehouse for chaff indicates that only one of 
the two parts of the estate produced grain, and 
the absence of a mill-house suggests that the 
amount of this grain was not great. Evidently 
most of the arable land of Charoneia (notably 
the many ancient terraces on the south slope 
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of Kato Vardhia) was occupied by the vine- 
yards. Cattle and sheep were a second source 
of revenue. 


VIII. Limnai. J.G., X1, 2, 287, A, lines 157- 
159; Inscr. de Délos, 374, Aa, lines 10-15. A 
third inventory, partially preserved, appears in 
Inscr. de Délos, 406, B, lines 80-83; Limnai is 
the only temple estate that had the combination 
of Wpas addcias Svo (line 82) and av8pdvov aupov 
(line 83). Since 199-90 B.c. the estate was 
leased to Melesippos and Philonikos (cf. Inscr. 
de Délos, 399, A, line 81), the lessee An» [--—] 
(line 80) belongs to the decennium 189-80 B.c., 
from which no other lessee for Limnai is known. 
Accordingly, the date of Inscr. de Délos, 406 
is later than 188 B.c., and line 80 may be re- 
stored [’AvewoOdcapev S& Kai Aipvas, od xafio- 
talvros tovs éyyvouvs Anu[-—]. The absence of 
a sheep shelter indicates that grapes and grain 
were the principal products of the estate. 


IX. Rhamnoi. /.G., XI, 2, 287, A, lines 153- 
155; Inscr. de Délos, 374, Aa, lines 20-29. For 
the reduction of the number of vines to 1350 
in 200 B.c., see note 170. The estate produced 
no grain (see note 21). The size of the hill 
Khoulakas is so great that it is probable that 
the number of sheep and cattle the estate sup- 
ported was unusually large. 


Xe Niko Choros. J.G., XI, 2, 287, A, lines 
155-157; Inscr. de Délos: 373, B, lines 2-8; 
445, lines 16-24. For the disappearance of the 
vineyards in the second century, see note 170. 
The number of fig trees had by 180 B.c. fallen 
from 15 to 8 (Inser. de Délos, 373, B, line 8). 
In the third century the estate produced vines, 
grain, and livestock. In 178 B.c. the storehouse 
for chaff is described as éorvAwpévov, whereas in 
250 z.c. it had been simply a@vpov. The build- 
ing had thus been enlarged, and the change sug- 
gests that the area once occupied by the vine- 
yards was at this time converted to grain fields. 


XI. Hippodromos. J.G., XI, 2, 287, A, lines 
143-145; Inscr. de Délos, 403, lines 51-53. The 
absence of vineyards, orchards, storehouse for 
chaff, and mill-house shows that the estate was 
almost entirely devoted to livestock. In 189 B.c. 


there was no cattle shelter (cf. note 166); 
therefore, the estate was primarily a sheep 
ranch. 


XII. Leimon. /.G., XI, 2, 287, A, lines 148- 
149. The estate is unique in that it had no 
thalamos, andronion, or upper storey ; evidently 
the small number of farm workers were housed 
in the oiknya (cf. note 196). The estate had no 
vineyards, and its proximity to Hippodromos 
suggests that livestock rather than grain was its 
chief source of revenue. 


XIII. Phoinikes. [.G., XI, 2, 287, A, lines 
151-153; Inscr. de Délos, 308, line 18 (cf. 
B.C.H., LXIII, 1939, pp. 240-241). The num- 
ber of vines shows that viticulture was probably 
subordinate to grain and livestock. The latter 
may have been the most important, as Phoinikes 
had no mill-house and was the only estate with 
a double sheep shelter (apoBardva SurAoty). 


XIV. Soloe-Korakiai. [.G., XI, 2, 287, A, 
lines 149-151. The estate produced neither grain 
nor grapes, and was therefore a stock ranch. 


XV. Kerameion. J.G., XI, 2, 287, A, lines 145- 
146; Inscr. de Délos, 374, Ab, line 1. This 
“ estate’? was a manufacturing establishment 
(see note 25) with a tiny garden attached. 


XVI. Epistheneia. Incomplete inventories are 
preserved in Inscr. de Délos ; 373, A, lines 8-13; 
467, lines 1-4; cf. B.C.H., LXIII, 1939, pp. 242, 
245. The number of vines given in 180 B.c. is 
[..]HHPAAAMII, and the figures preserved for 
170 B.c. are HHHHPA[—-—-]. 


XVII. Lykoneion. An incomplete inventory 
is contained in Inscr. de Délos, 351, lines 18-19. 
It is possible that Inscr. de Délos, 374, Aa, lines 
28-30 also refers to Lykoneion: see above, note 
170. 

XVIII, XIX, and XX. Nothing has been pre- 
served of the inventories of the estates Akra 
Delos, Sosimacheia, and Phytalia. Possibly the 
inventory of Inscr. de Délos, 356 bis, B, lines 
27-29 refers to one of them, or to Lykoneion. 


XXI and XXII. Thaleon and Dorion-Cherso- 
nesos. See above, pages 288 f. 
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RENTALS 


Economic historians of the Hellenistic Age have been interested in the temple 
estates chiefly because of the fluctuations in the rentals.*°? Seen from this point of 
view the accounts of the estates during the Period of Independence divide themselves 
into three distinct groups, the first containing the rentals for approximately twenty 
years, the last two for fifty years each. The first group of farm records consist of 
those which date from the years 314—ca. 294 B.c. and antedate the Hiera Syngraphe: 
this group is separated from the next by an interval of approximately ten years from 
which only one mutilated fragment survives.*” The second group dates between the 
years 284 B.c. and 246 B.c. Records from these years are preserved in sufficient 
quantity to enable us to recover all the rental prices of the fifty year period between 
289-80 B.c. and 249-40 B.c. Following the year 246 B.c. there is another gap, this 
time for twenty-six years, so that the rentals of the decennia 239-30 and 229-20 B.c. 
are unknown.” The rentals from 219 B.c. to 170 B.c. constitute the third group; 
these are not as fully preserved as the records of Group II, for the decennial rentals 
of a few estates are lacking. Group I is featured by steadily rising rents which 
reached their highest point in 297 B.c.; between this year and 290 B.c. rents evidently 
fell rapidly, for in Group II the rents, while on the whole steady,’ are much lower 
than the peak levels of Group I. Group III is very similar to Group II in that the 
rental totals are steady, but the rentals of most estates fell between the years 246 B.c. 
and 220 B.c. Rentals of the estates on Rheneia and Delos during the Period of 
Independence are as follows: *°° 


°° Attention for the most part has centered on the annual rental totals. Cf. G. Glotz; Journal 
des Savants, XI, 1913, pp. 19-20; Ancient Greece at Work, pp. 347-348; W. W. Tarn in Bury, 
Barbour, Bevan, and Tarn, The Hellenistic Age, pp. 116-117; F. Heichelheim, Wirtschaftliche 
Schwankungen, pp. 82-83. The exception is J. A. O. Larsen (Roman Greece, pp. 404-407; Class. 
Phil., XXXVI, 1941, p. 165, note 1), who was the first to point out the danger of focusing attention 
exclusively on totals. For full bibliography, see Rostovtzeff (Soc. Ec. Hist. Hellenistic World, p. 
1357, note 2), who repeatedly warns that Delian statistics must be treated with extreme caution 
(op. cit., pp. 190-191, 235-236, and 1488, note 110). 

SOG sl, 2p ize, lines 7-11; 

01 A fragmentary record from ca. 233 B.c. is contained in Inscr. de Délos, 314, A, lines 36-41 
(cf. B.C.H., LXIII, 1939, p. 241). The accounts of 231 B.c. seem to have been recorded in Inscr. 
de Délos, 316, lines 50-57. 

*% This steadiness was first noted by Jardé (Les céréales, p. 155, note 4). 

*°8 Obols and fractions of obols have been reduced to decimal fractions of drachmas (cf. page 
271). Brackets enclose a rental that seems probable but which is not fully attested; frequently these 
rentals are for ten-elevenths of the rental of the following leasing period, the inference being that 
the lessee renewed his lease with an increase of ten per cent in rental. The complete list of passages 
that contain information on estate rentals is as follows: Group I. 313 B.c.: I.G., XI, 2, 135, lines 
23-26, 312-309 3.c.: I.G., XI, 2; 135, lines 1-16; 142, lines 1-12; 143, B, lines 3-4. 303-302 z.c.: 
I.G., XI, 2, 144; A, lines 9-17 (cf. B.C.H., LXIII, 1939, pp. 234-35), B, lines 78-81. 301-298 z.c.: 
I.G., XI, 2, 146, lines 9-12. 297-? B.c.: I.G., XI, 2; 149, lines 1-10; 147, A, lines 15-17. Group II. 
289-80 B.c.: 1.G., XI, 2; 156, B, lines 7-20; 157, A, lines 1-6; 158, A, lines 7-14; 160, lines 15-16. 
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B.C. I I Ill IV V MeV Vii? ek x 

313 LOU0M re, ee te AOU een Toe [700] ~ oe 

312-097 "1200"-- 890. 1750. 750 ie 750 1050 ba 800 ao 
ito mee 1120 ee oem 704 ]m [1201.5] fo... G00. “<e.. > 420 

303-02 1653 1298 2475 925 7744 1321.65 1050 660 601 551.1 
Boe seme nee ee 1000s (Sau. .e.s | [650] 435-4 
297-? oe24 ee 1Os0N eesti iees1030 9 9008241372, 1450) 612° 715-600 


289-80 1200 1110 1800 660 560 602 800 361 375 348 
279-70 1320 1221 1800 704 530 6622 800 3971 429 271 
269-60 1432 13431 1800 830 560 7[05] 1100 573 471.9 351 
259-50 931 10121 14005 731 483 560 872 ieieait 580 321 
249-40 10241 1000 1113 611 473 804 1100 343 553 260 


219-10 550 602.5 S852 384 201 402 421, 175 301 191.25 


209-00 fet Picco ecm og Mme aiiensgo0 400) 212) e250 71 

oop eso) et onl) es.) 225. «250, 400 «208: «319 80 

eee ht era ae) 1310}. 300..." 3809.88 

179-70 G07 G4 a 72s e700 8lee. 3020 3329) 6341 Pena 280 351 968 

DSS SSeS — Eee 

ee te ie aX IV XV © XVII XVily XVILL-eXIX XX 
pment er ssee toc nt Sates bene eee 

SiG) eyed oa a (0a ee I) ele rm 

Pree ete 1 B10 240s. got aces 120 

Bering ee I T1000] 330s cats bese e/[1901 

ee ier oO 00s eh esac fs ox, 217 209 

See miGy 650. MO ee ee, (01200 

POM ie iel 1 f0lm ie G21 be tr kc aey scr 220 


eee ee ee eee 


279-70 B.c.: 1.G., XI, 2; 161, A, lines 6-15 and C, lines 109-131; 162, A, lines 5-13; 199, A, lines 
3-7; 200, lines 1-5; 201, lines 4-8. 269-60 B.c.: EG x) 22183, line 1535203,7A,ounes 18-25; 
204, lines 6-20. 259-50 B.c.: I.G., XI, 2; 223, A, lines 33-39; 224, A, lines 12-17; 225, lines 8-16; 
226, A, lines 28-37; 275, A, lines 12-17; 287, A, lines 25-34; 136-142. 249-40 B.c.: 1.G., XI, Bucole 
A, lines 142-180; Inscr. de Délos, 290, lines 14-21. Group III. 219-210 B.c.: Inscr. de Délos, 351, 
lines 6-21; 353, A, lines 3-15 (half the rent only is given in this passage, except for Limnai) ; 
354, lines 35-39; 356, lines 12-15; 356 bis, A, lines 1-13. 209-200 B.c.: Inscr. de Délos, 356 bis, B 
(for correct text, B.C.H., LIV, 1932,. pp. 381 ff.) ; 362, A, lines 15-21; 366, A, lines 102-107; 
368, lines 23-33; 369, A, lines 40-41; 371, A, line 26; 372, A, lines 10-18. 199-90 B.c.: Inscr. de 
Délos, 374; 384, A, lines 2-5; 399, A, lines 74-82. 189-80 B.c.: Inscr. de Délos, 397, B, lines 1-3; 
403, lines 48-53 ; 404, lines 15-18; 406, B, lines 80-86; 418, lines 2-3; 440, B, lines 17-21. 179-170 
z.c.: Inscr. de Délos, 373, A, lines 1-44, B, lines 1-19 (B.C.H., T1939; pp. 241-43) ; 442, A, 
lines 145-152; 445, lines 16-24; 452, lines 16-32; 456, A, lines 18-19; 459, lines 39-43; 460, u, 
lines’ 24-26- 467, lines;1-11 (B.C.H., LXIIT, 1939, p. 245). 
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ne 0 ORT © XII XT! XIV KV) XVI VI ST ee 
229-80 550 300 720 300 120 500 s0 300 201 60 
279-70 605 330 710 410 140 5909 150 SOL 340 60 
269-60 7321 350 723 372 166 612 «153 512 150 72 
259-50 510 1 ne 600.400. 171 9660 411° 3400 smese 44 
240-40 661 221 651 peat 250 726 1221 440 275 48.4 
219.10. 579. 204. + 4+4741.~«201°«262~*«i‘z:!SC«dS3)~=S340.25 200.25 50 
209-00 622 [210] 354 ae [431] 150 51 
199-90 572 231 S808 32°04 [250]? 345 130° [430] 210 52 
18080 6292" .... + 554 275 [379.5] 156 3. ee 
170-70 6655 284 491 248 3025 411 «41716 150 178 30 


I. Porthmos. The payment by a guarantor of 
500 dr. in 312 B.c. (J.G., XI, 2, 135, lines 23- 
26) was presumably for half the rent. The fact 
that there was no hemiolion (500 is not evenly 
divisible by 3) suggests that the payment was 
made promptly, and that the default occurred 
in the preceding year (313 B.c.). For the sum 
POcedt iho Bite Ch, DOL LOUD, 
p. 440; LXIII, 1939, p. 236. For the sum 812 
dr. in 208 z.c., see Inscr. de Délos, 366, A, lines 
102-103, where it is stated that Lampron’s 
rental was 121 dr. less than his predecessor’s. 
The digit Fis restored both in this passage and 
in Inscr. de Délos, 368, line 29, but no other 
figure seems appropriate. 

The inclusion of + obol in the rental of 189- 
80 B.c. (B.C.H., LXIII, 1939, p. 243) is puz- 
zling, since the rental (539 dr. + obol) cannot 
have resulted from a ten per cent increase. It 
may be explained, however, if one supposes 
that the amounts paid in 192 B.c. by Tlepole- 
mos, son of Amnos, and Tlepolemos, son of 
Krittis, were 190 dr. and 490 dr. respectively 
(cf. Inscr. de Délos, 399, A, line 78), and that 
when the time for renewals of leases arrived, 
the second Tlepolemos wished to renew with 
the ten per cent increase but his partner did 
not. This would have put the Hieropoioi in a 
dilemma, which they may have solved by grant- 
ing to Tlepolemos, son of Krittis, a renewal 
with a ten per cent increase of his share of 


Porthmos (490 dr. + 49 dr. = 539 dr.), and 
when they were unable to lease the remaining 
part of the estate, they permitted Tlepolemos 
to use it for the token payment of } obol. This 
explanation, while it is based entirely on specu- 
lation, is the only one that seems to be mathe- 
matically plausible. 


II. Pyrgoi. In 279 B.c. the amount of rental 
paid was 1222.1 dr. (/.G., XI, 2, 161, A, line 
7), which is the figure that results from a ten 
per cent increase, not of 1110 dr. (the rental of 
282 B.c.: I.G., XI, 2, 158, A, line 8), but of 
1111 dr. The Hieropoioi were evidently guilty 
of an error in calculating the ten per cent in- 
crease for Dorkon in 279 B.c., but Dorkon’s 
heir, Kleinias, detected and rectified the error 
when he took over the lease in 278 B.c. (cf. 
I.G., XI, 2, 162, A, line 6 [the erasure indicates 
the correction] and J.G., XI, 2, 199, A, line 4). 
For a similar error in calculation that remained 
undetected, see below (Phytalia). The sum of 
1012.1 dr. paid by Kleinias in the decennium 
259-50 B.c. is one of the few certain examples 
of a fractional sum that was not caused by a 
ten per cent increase. It would appear that in 
this case Kleinias was permitted to bid in even 
drachmas with reference to his former rental. 
The sum read in Inscr. de Délos, 368, line 24 
is 2473 dr.; this can scarcely be the full rental 
for 206 B.c., but may be half of it (cf. ibid., 
lines 26-27). 
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III. Chareteia. For the rentals of the decen- 
nium 259-50 B.c., see note 13. For the rentals 
Prom 249 B.cato 170 '5.c,, b.C.H. LAI, 1939, 
p. 243, note 1. 


IV. Panormos. The amount of the rental in 
the contract of 250 B.c. which went into force 
in 249 z.c. reads 606 dr. (I.G., XI, 2, 287, A, 
line 167) but the amount paid in 246 B.c. was 
611 dr. (Inscr. de Délos, 290, line 20). The 
rental total given in the latter inscription adds 
up correctly, so the sum of 611 dr. must be 
right. It seems probable that the letter-cutter 
of I.G., XI, 2, 287, A, line 167, who had just 
previously made an error in engraving the word 
Spayp{v}dv, also made an error in his numerals, 
cutting P for A. 


V. Skitoneia. 


VI. Dionysion. For the rental in 303 B.c., see 
B.C.H., LXIII, 1939, pp. 234-35. For the de- 
cennium 279-70 B.c., ibid., pp. 236-37. There 
is one digit missing in the rental preserved in 
iGreen ine cee low Ay line=24 (cts /5.C.H., 
LXIII, 1939, p. 237): the amount therefore 
may have been 705 dr., 710 dr., 750 dr., or 800 
dr. (701 dr. or 700 dr. 1 ob. are also possible). 


VII. Charoneia. The sum read on the lost 
Oxford stone (Inscr. de Délos, 368, line 28) 
by J. Selden (Marmora Arundelliana [London, 
1629], p. 45) for the rent of Charoneia was 
[.]P[..], but there seems to be an error in the 
line, either on the part of Selden or the letter- 
cutter. Durrbach’s restoration [H]P[..] must 
surely be for half the amount of rental (less 
than 180 dr.), yet the restoration [F]F[..] (at 


least 550 dr.) is too large a sum. The name of 
the estate was erroneously engraved (or read) 
Tob én Ilavoppon. 


Wil) im iinitiaig (il) .G.. Abe 2. 27 rin line oO 
an éydeia of 100 dr. is charged against Moira- 
genes, a former lessee of Limnai. This means 
that Moragenes’ successor (presumably Kyn- 
thiades, the lessee of 250 B.c.: cf. ibid., line 26) 
paid less than Moiragenes had contracted to 
pay, and Moiragenes’ contract had called for a 
higher rental than 480 dr. The two passages 
could mean that his contract had called for 580 
dr. (nothing is mentioned about a hemiolion), 
but Moiragenes is not listed among the de- 
faniters OL Zolan.c, (cGy X12) 287, A) lines 
136-142), so that his éySefa was of more than 
a year’s standing by 250 B.c. and he had had 
time to pay some of it off. The amount of his 
original éydeta is therefore uncertain. The mini- 
mum his contract could have called for, as- 
suming that the 100 dr. éydefa includes a hemio- 
lion, was 546 dr. 4 ob. (480 dr. + % of 100 
diye 

Limnai is the only estate of Inscr. de Délos, 
353, A, whose rental was paid in full (cf. Durr- 
bach’s commentary). This phenomenon is still 
unexplained, but it may possibly be significant 
that Hegias, the lessee who paid in full, had in 
the previous year been one of the Hieropoioi 
who had issued the new contracts (Jnscr. de 
Délos, 354, lines 5 and 20). 


IX. Rhamnoi. For the rental payment of 303 
Bc.) see B.C.) LXIIT, 1939, pp.9234-355 1 
now believe that the payment of 601 dr. was 
made for this estate, and that /.G., XI, 2, 144, 
B, lines 79-82 may be restored: 


79. [kal éyAtrovros Xlovos dvemoOdcapev tiv yiv] thy év 

80. [Pdpv lous: gucbdca[ro 6 Seiva rod Seivos Kara tlhv [ow] 

81. [ypad]yv cal ra GAAa repev[ yn? eyyuyral | *Exixv [Sys A]uxddp[o] 
82. vos, “Emxtdys “Apioréov* Spaxpav PHF. 


The restoration of line 79 is suggested by I.G., 
XI, 2, 144, A, line 13 and by the formulae of 
1.G., XI, 2, 287, A, lines 136-142. The phrase 
kara Thy ovyypadiy Kat Ta GAAa Tewévn, “in con- 
formity with the contract and with the rest of 


the estates” is far from satisfactory, but nothing 
better suggests itself, and the expression xaré 
Tv ovyypadyv appears a few lines previously. 
With the rent of Rhamnoi determined at 601 
dr., the rent paid for Soloe was 109 dr. (/.G., 
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XI, 2, 144, A, line 10 may thus be restored 
[So ]Ao[ns] Kadai[as eiNandige ise, en Oda te 
LXIII, 1939, p. 234), which makes it evident 
that the lessee of Soloe defaulted some of his 
rental. This inference is corroborated by the 
plural words of and otro in J.G., XI, 2, 144, B, 
lines 71 and 73, and by the two lines below line 
71 that have been deliberately effaced, lines 
which evidently once contained a record of a 
default. The erasure suggests that the debt was 
subsequently paid. 


X. Nikou Choros. For the rental of 301 B.c., 
see B.C.H., LXIII, 1939, p. 236; for the rentals 
of 269 z.c. and 268 B.c., zbid., p. 237; for the 
rental of 180 B.c., ibid., p. 242. 


XI. Hippodromos. The half-rental of Jnscr. 
de Délos, 353, A, line 12 (219 B.c.) is given 
as 289 dr. 2 ob., whereas in Inscr. de Délos 354, 
line 38 (218 B.c.) the full amount is 579 dr. 
For the latter figure Durrbach preferred FFF 
rather than FFI, but did not question the read- 
ing of 219 B.c. The simplest solution of the 
difficulty seems to be to assume that in Jnscr. 
de Délos, 353, A, line 12 the letter-cutter failed 
to engrave one of the obols—an easy error to 
make when four drachmas and three obols 
are required—and that the reading should be 
HHPAAATHHEFII(1). 


XII. Leimon. The sum read by Selden in 
Inscr. de Délos, 368, line 29 was 250 dr., 2 ob., 
but his readings were often so inaccurate that it 
is preferable to believe that the rent paid in 192 
B.C. (231 dr.; Inscr. de Délos, 399, A, line 74) 
was the result of a ten per cent increase, and 
that in 209-200 B.c. the rent was 210 dr. After 
I had arrived at this conclusion independently, 
I observed that the same opinion had been ex- 
pressed by Lacroix and Durrbach (Inscr. de 
Délos, II, Addenda, p. 341, comment on no. 
362). 


XIII. Phoinikes. 


XIV. Soloe-Korakiai. Rentals in Group I are 
for Soloe alone. For the rent of Soloe in 303 
B.C., see above under Rhamnoi. In 282 s.c. the 


rent of Soloe was 200 dr. and Korakiai 100 dr. 
The sum of 300 dr. rental for 192 B.c. is called 
doubtful by Durrbach (Jnscr. de Délos, 399, A, 
line 75), but further examination of the stone 
showed that the reading is correct. 


XV. Kerameion. The amount of rental in 
Inscr. de Délos, 399, A, line 76 (192 B.c.) reads 
HH[...], and the sum thus cannot have been 
250 dr. if all the letter spaces were filled. On 
the other hand, the rental 275 dr. for 189-80 
B.c. (cf. B.C.H., LXIII, 1939, p. 244) suggests 
a ten per cent increase of 250 dr. 


XVI. Epistheneia. 


XVII. Lykoneion. For the rental 153 dr. in 
209'3.¢., see B.C.H., LALIT, 1939) p. 2377 te 
amount of rental preserved at the beginning of 
Inscr. de Délos, 362, line 16 does not belong to 
Lykoneion (cf. B.C.H., XXXV, 1911, p. 51): 
no rentals for this estate from the decennium 
209-200 B.c. are known. 


XVIII. Akra Delos. In Inscr. de Délos, 374, 
B, line 19 (a contract for the decennium 199- 
90 B.c.) a sum of 430 dr. is preserved, but the 
name of the estate is lost. However, all rentals 
in this decennium for all other estates are 
known (except Kerameion, which may have 
been 250 dr. [see above] and certainly was not 
430 dr.) and the sum does not belong to any of 
them. It would thus seem that it must belong 
to Akra Delos, but the figures preserved for 
this estate in 192 B.c. are [...]kk (Inscr. de 
Délos, 399, A, line 75). Nevertheless, if we 
accept the figure 430 dr. for Akra Delos in 199- 
90 B.c., we can assign another sum, 431 dr., 
from the decennium 209-200 s.c. to Akra Delos. 
The restored name of the estate, Epistheneia 
(Inscr. de Délos, 372, A, lines 11-12) does not 
tally well with the rental of Epistheneia in 199 
B.C, (345 dr.; Inscr. de Délos, 374, B, lines 15- 
16). On the other hand, rentals of 431 dr. in 
209-00 B.c. and 430 dr. in 199-90 B.c. for Akra 
Delos do not correspond well with the rental 
of 218 B.c. (340.2 dr.; Inser. de Délos ; 353, A, 
line 13; 354, line 38) or of 179 z.c. (150 dr.; 
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Inscr. de Délos, 442, A, line 146). Rentals of 
431 dr. and 430 dr. for Akra Delos are thus 
very doubtful. 


XIX. Sosimacheia. 


XX. Phytalia. There is an interesting error in 
arithmetic in the rentals of 249-240 .c. A ten 


(Ct neh We. 2870AS lines 177-178) but 
only 48 dr. 2%» ob. Either the temple account- 
ant calculated the amount 4 obol too much, or 
else he carelessly wrote in his books IC // for 
IIT //. The repetition of the error in 246 B.c. 
(Inscr. de Délos, 290, lines 15) shows that the 
fault lies with the accountants and not with the 


per cent increase of 44 dr. is not 48 dr. 2% ob. letter-cutters. 


The generally steady rentals in Groups II and III tell heavily against anyone 
who might try to explain rental fluctuations in terms of contemporary political events. 
In the fifty years between 290 z.c. and 240 B.c. the Aegean area was the scene of 
naval campaigns of far-reaching importance, yet neither these campaigns nor their 
results seem to be reflected in the rentals of the temple estates. For example, in 
280 B.c., a year in which we might expect to find a considerable amount of hesitancy 
on the part of investors because of the troubled state of affairs in the Aegean, fourteen 
of the new decennial leases called for an increase of rental, seven for more than ten 
per cent, six for exactly ten per cent, and one for less than ten per cent, while of the 
other six contracts three were for the same amount as in the preceding decennium 
and three for less. Again in 250 B.c. the struggle between Macedon and Egypt for 
the control of the Cyclades did not affect the rentals: in the new contracts for 249- 
40 B.c. twelve leases called for an increase in rental, four for more than ten per cent, 
six for exactly ten per cent, two for less than ten per cent; while of the eight decreases 
three were for less than ten per cent and five for more. Other records point to the 
same conclusion. In 200 B.c., the year in which Rome first enters the Aegean picture, 
four new leases were for higher rental, eight for lower, and two remained the same; 
in only two estates, Chareteia (lower) and Lykoneion (higher) was there any marked 
change. Similarly, in 190 B.c., when Rome’s war with Antiochus the Great was at its 
height and investors might be expected to be unusually cautious, seven new leases 
called for increases over the previous decennium and four called for decreases. It 
therefore seems futile to endeavor to connect the high rents of Group I with the 
career of Demetrius Poliorcetes, or the rents of Group II with the political program 
of the Ptolemies, or the rents of Group III with the activities and policies of Rome. 
It appears that the temple estates were affected to a very slight degree, if at all, by 
the varying fortunes of war during the Period of Independence ; consequently, any 
explanation of rental fluctuations must lie elsewhere, in the field of economics rather 
than of politics. 

The table of rentals shows clearly that before 296 B.c. the rent of every estate 
was unusually large, and that the inflation of values affected them all. The universal 


i ; } > Wi aft hichte des Alter- 
204 Cf. F, Heichelheim, Wirtschaftliche Swankungen, p. 83; Wirtschaftsgesc 
tums a 452-53. See also the remarks of Rostovtzeff, Soc. Ec. Hist. Hellenistic World, p. 1469, 
note 32 and Larsen, Class. Phil., XXXVI, 1941, pp. 164-65. 
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drop in rentals between 297 z.c. and 290 B.c. is equally marked: there was not a single 
estate whose rental did not fall. It is important to observe that the inflation of the 
late fourth century was one of rentals and not of purchase prices of estates. In the 
matter of land sales a boom may be caused by one of several reasons, but there seems 
to be only one plausible reason for higher and higher bids on the part of prospective 
lessees, namely, that the value of farm products was unusually high and, in the opinion 
of the lessees, was increasing. It is plain, then, that in the late fourth century the 
demand for the products of the estates had become greater than the supply, and the 
reason for this is not difficult to find. “The new settlers and the soldiers of the 
Successors [of Alexander the Great], who constituted the principal market in the 
new world, were partially hellenized Macedonians, partly Greeks who were used to 
Greek life and naturally continued to live this life in their new homes. Greek life 
meant Greek food, Greek dress, Greek houses and furniture, Greek temples, Greek 
public buildings, Greek plate, Greek jewels, and so forth. For a while all these Greek 
products were certainly imported from Greece. Some time had to elapse before the 
new centers of Greek life could begin their own production of Greek goods.” *° At 
the same time it is well established that there was a considerable rise in prices of all 
commodities and in wages throughout Greece and the Aegean which seems to have 
been caused not only by the new demands for Greek products abroad but also to some 
extent by increased spending power of those who remained in the homeland.** The 
high rentals thus fit perfectly into the general picture of the state of Greek economy 
in the late fourth century. 

The cause of the collapse in rentals between 297 B.c. and 290 B.c. is therefore 
not as mysterious as it might at first appear. It is clear that in their anxiety to realize 
the attractive profits that were to be made from farm produce, and possibly moved 
as well by a false optimism engendered by their newly acquired independence, the 
Delians were led on to bid for the leases more than they were worth. At the same time 
the demand for certain commodities in the international market may have eased off 
to some extent, for by 297 B.c. some Greek settlers in foreign lands would have had 
time to plant vineyards and orchards and to breed livestock. However this may be, 
the Delian records show that after the general reorganization of the administration 
of the estates had been brought into effect with the codification of the Hiera Syngraphe 
the inflation had ended, and henceforth the lessees probably were content with more 
modest profits.*”” 


205 Rostovtzeff, op. cit., pp. 158-59. 

206. W., W. Tarn in The Hellenistic Age, pp. 115 ff. 

*°7 Tt is impossible to estimate how much the lessees may have profited from their leases; all 
that we have to work on is the rentals that they paid. It has alreary been noted (pp. 269 f.) that, 
while we know of no instance in which an estate lay idle, leases often changed hands within a 
decennial leasing period. This might be taken to mean that the margin of profit was comparatively 
small and that a poor year would find a lessee operating at a loss. It should be remembered, 
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The rental tables also show that compared to the general collapse of 296-90 B.c. 
the corresponding decrease in rentals between 245 p.c. and 220 z.c. was not nearly 
as severe or as generally felt. Indeed, in the case of three estates, Kerameion, Lyko- 
neion, and Phytalia, the rentals of 219 B.c. were slightly higher than they had been 
in 249-40 B.c. and in the case of Leimon the rent was only slightly less. It is thus 
clear that the depressions were fundamentally different; in the first decline the rentals 
of all estates were reduced, but in the second decline some rentals remained unaffected 
and even increased. Furthermore, after 219 B.c. some rentals began to climb and 
eventually approached or surpassed the levels of 246 B.c., while others remained low 
until the end of the Period of Independence. 

The explanation of the second decline must therefore lie, not in a general change 
which affected all estates, but in a change which affected some sources of farm 
revenue and not others. Accordingly, I have endeavored in the table that follows to 
group the temple estates as far as possible according to their products. This, of 
course, can be done only in a general way, since the products themselves have to be 
inferred from the inventories, and when there is more than one source of revenue 
for an estate, there is no certain indication which was the most important.” In order 
to facilitate comparisons of fluctuations, I have reduced the rentals of each estate to 
percentages of the rental paid in 282 B.c.: in this way fluctuations are reduced to the 
same proportions for each estate and it becomes easier to observe the general trend 
of the prices for leases.”” The first eight estates listed in the table are those that are 


however, that profit and loss depend to some extent on the individual: for example, the owner of 
a great many sheep might make a profit from a lease whose rental would have been ruinous to the 
owner of only a few animals. Furthermore, the leases were a form of capitalistic venture and were 
in the same general category as investments in banking, shipping, manufacturing, and other business 
activities. This must mean that there was some profit to be made from the estates at all times; 
otherwise, the money would have been invested elsewhere. 

208 For the products of each estate, see above, pp. 299-301. Eight estates on Rheneia (the 
terrain suggests that Porthmos was an estate similar to Pyrgoi) produced grapes, grain, and live- 
stock: the proportions or amounts are not known. Of the two other Rheneian estates, Skitoneia 
had some unknown source of revenue and Rhamnoi is a special case in that it produced no grain. 
Thus, while Rhamnoi had more vines than some of the Rheneian estates whose rentals were higher, 
the higher rentals were probably due to grain production. For example, in 249 8.c. Rhamnoi with 
1978 vines rented for 553 dr., whereas Panormos with 1298 vines rented for 611 dr. Since grain 
prices in the third century were high (Larsen, Roman Greece, pp. 383-86), it is understandable 
how the rent of Rhamnoi was lower. On the other hand, in the estates on Delos the chief source 
of revenue seems to have been livestock. Hippodromos and Soloe-Korakiai were stock ranches, 
and Leimon and Phoinikes seem to have depended more on livestock than grain. Only two Delian 
estates, Phoinikes and Epistheneia, are known to have had vines. 

209 The choice of the rentals of 282 z.c. is arbitrary, but the same general picture results (though 
not, of course, the same percentages) if the rents of any other year be taken as the yardstick. A 
table of this kind does not show the relative size of rentals of one estate with another, but merely 
the variations in the rents of each estate in proportion to the size of the rents of that estate. In the 
table the figures for Soloe-Korakiai prior to 289-80 B.c. are percentages of the rental paid in 282 


B.c. for Soloe alone. 
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known to have had vineyards, grain fields, and livestock; the next three seem to have 
been devoted primarily to livestock, though they possessed vines; in the third group 
are the estates which are known not to have had vineyards, while the chief source of 
revenue of the last five estates is unknown. 


a ke nae aes SS 
312 303, 297 289 279 269 259 249 219 209 199 189 179 
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The table demonstrates conclusively that the value of vineyards decreased sharply 
between 246 B.c. and 220 B.c. The rentals of all eight estates which were dependent 
largely on vineyards are distinctly smaller in 219 B.c. than in 249-40 B.c., being in 
nearly every case approximately half of their former amount. Not only this, but once 
down, the rentals of these estates, with the exception of Limnai in 179 B.c., stayed 
down. This great decline in rentals and failure to make a recovery later is paralleled 
in the case of other estates only by the rentals of Skitoneia, which is known to have 
had vines, and to a lesser extent by Epistheneia and Phoinikes, the two estates on 
Delos that possessed vineyards. Only in the case of Rhamnoi are there any signs of 
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recovery, and this recovery came after 200 B.c. when the number of vines on the estate 
had been considerably reduced.*° On the other hand, of the four estates which had 
no vines, Kerameion’s rental increased steadily, and Hippodromos and Leimon slowly 
recovered from slightly reduced rentals in 219-10 B.c. until in 179-70 3.c. their rents 
were greater than those of 249-40 B.c. Only Soloe-Korakiai failed to make a recovery 
back to the level of 246 B.c., and even in this case the proportional lowering of the 
rentals was considerably less than for the eight vineyard estates. 

The conclusion seems clear. The pronounced and prolonged drop in the rentals 
of the vineyard estates shows that after 220 B.c. the vines yielded little or no profit, 
but were able to bring in merely enough revenue to pay for the expense of maintaining 
them. This is confirmed by the case of Nikou Choros, whose vines were reduced 
between 180 B.c. and 178 B.c. from 600 to 2, but whose rental in a new lease of 178 B.c. 
was for exactly the same amount as the lease of 180 B.c.** This is as clear evidence 
as we could hope to find that the vineyards after 220 B.c. were no longer of great value; 
yet there is evidence to show that there was no deliberate destruction of vines,’ and 
it is probable that the Hieropoioi, perhaps hoping for better days to come, insisted 
that the vineyards be maintained according to the law long after they had ceased to be 
profitable. The rentals of the vineyard estates after 220 B.c. may thus be taken to 
indicate the amount of revenue obtained from livestock and grain. It has already been 
observed that the estate of Chareteia probably produced more grain and livestock than 
any other, and it is noteworthy that even in the second century its rental was still the 
greatest of all the temple estates.” 

Since loss of revenue by the vineyard estates was not due to loss of vines, we are 
obliged to conclude that the decrease was caused by a sharp drop in the value of wine. 
Scattered statistics for wine prices in the Hellenistic Age show that in the second 
century wine prices were low, and since wine, oil, and grain were the foundation of 
Greek economy, it has been pointed out that in the éarly second century the economic 
situation in Greece was ina decline.”* The rentals of the temple estates show, however, 
that at Delos the price of wine had fallen to an absolute minimum by 219 B.c. and that 
it remained at this low level until the end of the Period of Independence. Furthermore, 
there are clear indications that the decline had alrady begun by the middle of the third 
century. In the case of three vineyard estates, namely, Porthmos, Pyrgoi, and Chare- 
teia, the rentals of 259-50 B.c. show a decided decrease from the rents of 269-60 B.c., 
and in the years between 259 and 249 B.c. the rent of Limnai plunged rapidly. In the 
leases that were issued in 250 B.c. the rentals of only two vineyard estates, Dionysion 


210 See above, notes 170 and 208. 

211 See above, note 170. 

212 See pages 289-90. 

218 Except in 199-90 B.c., when it was second in size to the rent of Porthmos (cf. p. 303). 

214 The available evidence is collected by Larsen (Roman Greece, pp. 391-94), and his con- 
clusions have been accepted by Rostovtzeff (Soc. Ec. Hist. H ellenistic World, p. 628). 
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and Charoneia, were as high as they had been twenty years before, and the rentals of 
the other six were decidedly lower. The vineyards of Phoinikes and Skitoneia also 
seem to have become less valuable. It thus appears that while the great collapse of wine 
prices came in the third quarter of the third century, prices had already begun to decline 
to some extent in the second quarter. If we were to draw a curve for wine prices, we 
should show a slight decline between 260 and 250 B.c., a noticeably steeper decline 
from 250 to 240 p.c., and between 240 and 220 z.c. a sharply angled line which before 
219 z.c. reached the bottom of the chart. From 220 to 170 z.c. the line would be 


horizontal along the bottom. 
In the second century B.c. the accounts of the Hieropoioi record purchases of 


Cnidian and Coan wines for the festival of the Posidea, and stamped amphora handles 
show that wine was imported also from the city of Rhodes.”* Possibly these imported 
wines were of better quality than the local product.” It is important to note, however, 
that the decline in wine prices at Delos began at a time prior to the imports from 
Rhodes and her dependencies. This must mean that prices had declined at Rhodes 
also,” for it is unthinkable that the Rhodians exported wine to a place where prices 
were lower than at home. The prices of wine at Delos cannot have been very much 
different from prices in other parts of the Aegean. If prices had been much lower, 
no merchants would have sent wine to Delos: had they been much higher, wine would 
have been sent nowhere else. Consequently, the decline of wine prices at Delos which 


215 For Cnidian and Coan purchases at Delos, see Larsen, Roman Greece, p. 393. The amphora 
handles found at Delos (as yet unpublished) are 70% from Cnidus, 25% from Rhodes, and only 
5% from elsewhere (Roussel, Dél. col. athénienne, p. 29, note 4). Curiously enough, the stamped 
amphora handles that I found while searching for remains of farm buildings on Delos and Rheneia 
show virtually the same ratios: of the fifteen that were found, ten are Cnidian, four Rhodian, and 
one, a double handle, probably Coan (cf. A. Maiuri, Nuova Silloge Epigrafica di Rodi e Cos 
[Firenze, 1925], pp. 245-49). 

216 There is little evidence by which we can judge the quality of the local wines of Delos and 
Rheneia. The fact that the lessees of the vineyard estates seem to have had no especial difficulty 
in marketing their product before 260 B.c. seems to indicate that the quality was good. On the other 
hand, the fact that Cnidian and Coan wines were preferred for Delian festivals shows that imported 
varieties were better. Possibly local wine was sold in Delos principally to the poorer classes: this 
is the situation today on Mykonos, where local grapes are devoted to the plebeian retsina, and better 
wines are imported from Samos and Thera. Delian wine is never mentioned in Greek literature 
in the lists of the choicest varieties. 

217 Tow wine prices at Rhodes in 220 B.c. are suggested by the passage in Polybius (iv, 56, 2-3) 
that records a shipment to Sinope, at a total cost of 140,000 dr., of 300 talents of hair, 100 talents 
of bowstrings, 1,000 suits of armor, 3,000 gold badges (?), and 10,000 kerameia of wine (cf. 4.J.A. 
IX, 1905, p. 297), as well as four pieces of artillery along with their artillerymen. The cost of each 
item is not recorded, but the total cost of 140,000 dr. for such a large amount of equipment is 
surprisingly low, and it is clear that only a fraction of the total amount can have been spent on 
the wine. It does not seem improbable that the price of the wine was as low as the price of Coan 
wine at Delos in the second century (3 dr. a kerameion on the average: cf. Larsen, Roman Greece 
p. 393), if not lower. The earliest Rhodian stamped amphora handles that have been found date 
about 300 B.c., but the great majority are later than 225 B.c. (cf. Hesperia, III, pp. 214-220) 
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is indicated in the rentals of the temple estates cannot have been something peculiar 
to Delos, but must have been symptomatic of conditions in the whole Aegean world. 
Thus the situation of Greek vine-growers had completely changed in less than a hun- 
dred years, and their product, which at the beginning of the third century was in great 
demand, had by the middle of the century begun to be unprofitable, and DysczZ0 TRG 
was a drug on the market.” 

It should be pointed out, however, that the fluctuations in the rentals of the temple 
estates cannot be taken, as was once hoped, to be indicative of the general agricultural 
situation in the Hellenistic Age throughout all of Greece. The high rentals of the late 
fourth century reflect, it is true, a favorable condition in the marketing of farm 
products at Delos, but they should certainly be taken, not as a proof, but as an example 
of the effects of Alexander’s conquest of the East. Not many farmers in Greece were 
as favorably situated geographically to take advantage of a demand for farm products 
in the export market. Nor can it be assumed that, because there was a great fall in 
estate rentals at Delos between 297 and 290 B.c., a similar deflation of land values 
occurred in other parts of the Greek homeland. Above all, the fall of wine prices in 
the latter half of the third century cannot indicate a decline in agriculture in general.” 
It was at this very time, as Tarn” has pointed out, that there was great agitation 
in many parts of the Greek mainland for redistribution of land, and this is ample proof 
that agriculture still played the leading role in the economic life of Greece. Delos was 
unique in that agriculture was a distinctly secondary consideration in her economy. 
Under these circumstances we are obliged to conclude, however we may have wished it 
otherwise, that apart from evidence for the collapse of wine prices, the temple estates 
furnish us with a picture of local agricultural conditions that cannot be regarded as 
typical of Greece in the Hellenistic Age. 


218 The rentals show other, though less important, trends in prices of certain farm produce. 
The rents of Hippodromos, a sheep ranch, show remarkably little fluctuation after 290 B.c., and 
the rents of other ranching estates, though varying considerably from time to time, show on the 
whole only a slight decline. This probably means that there was little change at Delos in the price 
of such commodities as wool, milk, cheese, and hides, items for which there is little evidence else- 
where in the Delian inscriptions. The steady rise in the rent of Kerameion, a manufacturing 
establishment, suggests, though it scarcely proves, that local manufacturing in Delos during the 
Period of Independence was not unprofitable and that investments in manufacturing tended to 
increase slowly in value as time went on. The behavior of the rents of Lykoneion makes it probable 
that it too derived its income from manufacturing. The evidence for the prices of figs and other 
fruit in inconclusive. If Phytalia was an orchard, there may have been no decline in fruit prices 
before the end of the third century. The evidence of the Mykonos estates confirms the low wine 
prices of the second century, but otherwise is not helpful, except to show that olive trees were still 
profitable in 207 B.c. (cf. page 288). 

219 As was thought by Homolle (B.C.H., VI, 1882, p. 66). Tarn has stated that the records 
show that agriculture declined at Delos only (Hellenistic C wilisation, p. 110) ; Larsen was the first 
to point out that the decline affected only certain kinds of agriculture (Roman Greece, p. 407). 

220 The Hellenistic Age, pp. 127 ff. Cf. Rostovtzeff, Soc. Ec. Hist. Hellemstic W orld, pp. 


1180 ff. 
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THE ATHENIAN COLONIAL PERIOD 


In the year 166 B.c. the Roman Senate presented the island of Delos to the people 
of Athens as one of several rewards of territory granted in return for Athenian 
support in the Third Macedonian War. Athens was given complete control of the 
island, the native Delians were expelled from their homes, and in their place came 
not only colonists from Attica but many settlers and traders from other parts of the 
Hellenistic world. Henceforth, Delos was inhabited, not by a native population whose 
interests centered chiefly in the sanctuary of Apollo and in a modestly prosperous 
trade, but by a motley throng of foreigners whose chief purpose of residence in the 
island was to make as much profit as possible from the commercial advantages of a 
ireé-port."~ 

At the beginning of the new regime the Athenians entrusted the supervision of 
the property of the Temple of Apollo to a commission chosen from the Areopagus. 
The commission made an enumeration of the sacred objects in the various temples 
at Delos, and seems to have been in charge of the lots assigned to new settlers from 
Attica and to have redistributed the real estate owned by the Temple of Apollo. 
The commissioners also seem to have promulgated a general law according to which 
temple properties were to be administered. The terms are difficult to ascertain, since 
none of the text of the law has been identified,” and the law is mentioned only once 
in the extant accounts of the temple administrators,”* but presumably it contained 
regulations concerning things that are not touched upon by the rulings of 157/06 B.c. 
(see below). These regulations would be concerned with the time, place, and manner 
of assigning leases, the necessity of furnishing guarantors, the obligations of guaran- 
tors, penalties for non-payment of rent, and so forth. A few details of the law may 


21 The chief sources for the expulsion of the Delians are two passages in Polybius (xxx, 31, 10; 
xxxii, 7, 1-5). For the circumstances, cf. W. S. Ferguson, Hellenistic Athens, pp. 321 ff., P. Roussel, 
Délos colonie athénienne, pp. 1-13, 33 ff.; J. Day, An Economic History of Athens under Roman 
Domination, pp. 51 ff.; W. A. Laidlaw, A History of Delos, p. 169. There can be little doubt that 
this brutal ejection caused great hardship as well as the bitterest resentment among the Delians. 
Polybius states that the exiles were permitted to take with them only ra trdpxovra: in Inscr. de Délos, 
503, lines 34-35 this expression does not include cattle, sheep, or slaves. Thus it may be doubted 
whether the Delians were able to salvage much more than their clothing, household furnishings, 
and whatever cash they might have had on hand. It may be significant that ten years after the 
expulsion the new settlers were still in the process of repairing various buildings (cf. Inscr. de 
Délos, 1416, B: I, lines 61-62, II, lines 39-40; 1417, B, IT, line 92; 1417, C, lines 30-98). It is not 
improbable that some of the Delians had deliberately damaged or destroyed property that they 
could not take with them. 

222 Inscr. de Délos, 1403, Bb, I, lines 23-28. Cf. Roussel, Dél. col. ath., pp. 121; 127; 160, note 5. 

**8 A fragment of a law dating from the earliest years of the Athenian colony is preserved in 
Inscr. de Délos, 1480, but not enough of the text has survived to identify the subject with which 
the law is concerned. The mention of an architect in A, line 13 and the severe 1000 dr. fines suggest 
that it may be part of a law concerning property. 

*°4 Inscr. de Délos, 1416, B, I, line 15: kara rhv tepiv ovyypapyy thy Kouny. 
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be inferred from the practices in operation later. Leases seem to have been assigned 
at auction, but the privilege of renewing the lease with an increase of ten per cent in 
rental was abolished.” The customary length of leases was five years, but for 
properties where repairs or improvements were needed a lease of ten years was 
issued; **° this probably means that the commissioners’ law left it in the power of 
the temple administrators to decide the length of leases. It is certain, however, that 
the law provided that leases were to run concurrently with the Athenian calendar 
year,””” and that it applied not only to the temple estates but to all real estate that the 
temple possessed: *** it was thus of much broader scope than the Hiera Syngraphe 
of the Period of Independence. 

After the work of the commissioners was finished, the government of Delos was 
turned over to annual officials who were elected by the Athenian demos,” and the 
administration of temple properties was undertaken by two officials whose title is 
uncertain.“° Only six inscriptions of these officials are extant which refer to temple 


225 Bidding at auction is indicated by such sums as 51 dr. (/nscr. de Délos, 1417, B, II, lines 
83-86), 161 dr. (ibid., lines 107-110), and 1009% dr. (Inscr. de Délos, 1416, B, I, lines 57-63). Not 
a single rental from the Athenian Colonial Period is for a sum divisible by eleven, and in the case 
of one renewal (Inscr. de Délos, 1416, B, 11, lines 60-63) the first lease called for 50 dr. and the 
second for 71 dr. In another renewal, the second amount was [.]AAAttt, which shows that the 
original sum was indivisible by eleven (Inscr. de Délos, 1417, B, II, lines 131-134). 

226 For leases of five and ten years, see Roussel, Dél. col. ath., pp. 149-156. In the earliest years 
of the colony some leases seem to have been shorter, a situation analogous to the early years of the 
Period of Independence (cf. Roussel, of. cit., p. 161). A lease issued for two years is recorded in 
Inscr. de Délos, 1482, line 9. There is this difference, however, that in the Period of Independence 
all leases were assigned at one time, whereas under the Athenians leases for different properties termi- 
nated in different years. This probably means that in the first year or two of the colony there were 
more properties available than there were prospective lessees. 

227 Leases were normally assigned in Skirophorion, the last month of the Athenian calendar 
year (cf. Inscr. de Délos; 1416, B, II, line 28; 1417, B, II, 78). That leases were concurrent with the 
calendar year is also shown by the phrasing in Inscr. de Délos, 1416, B, I, lines 59-60 ([eis rots] 
frodolmovs [w]q[vas] Séxa Kal eis ern Te weve ra peta dpyovra "AvOec|ripov) and by the expression 
eis Te Tov eriAourov xpovov 700 éviavTod Kal eis GAA Ery TEVTE (ibid., lines 67-68, 77-78, 82-83, Glen). 

228 This is implied by the expression lepav ovyypapyy Thy cow (cf. note 224) and by the fact 
that the supplemental regulations of 157/6 B.c. applied to all types of temple-owned real estate: 
cf. Inser. de Délos, 1416, B, I, lines 7, 12, 14-15, 53-54. 

229 Cf. Roussel, Dé. col. ath., pp. 97-125. 

280 Cf. Roussel, op. cit., pp. 126-144. Down to the year 161/60 z.c. the title “ Hieropoioi ” seems 
to have been retained (Roussel, p. 128), but after that year the title of the officials is not known. 
In 157/6 B.c. the two officials are called of xaBeorapevor emt THv pvdakiy TOV iepov Xpyparov kal Tas 
dAdas mpooddovs (Inscr. de Délos, 1416, B, I, lines 1-2), but elsewhere in the same inscription (Gre 
lines 42, 52) they are simply “the men” (rav dvSpav, of dv8pes). In the following year they are 
described as of Kexeporovnpévor emt 7a. iepa Kal él thy pvdakyy Tov lepdv XpnHaTov Kal Tas dAAas mpoaddous 
(Inscr. de Délos, 1417, B, II, lines 78-80). In spite of the latter passage, Roussel (p. 135) prerers 
to believe on the basis of other documents that there were two boards of two officials each, one 
pair of officials in charge of the business administration of revenues (emt thy pudaxiy k.7.A.), the 
other of the votive offerings and other sacred treasures and possibly of sacrifices (ém ra tepa). 
Ferguson suggests (H ellenistic Athens, p. 347) that the two boards may have occasionally worked 
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estates, and of these only two are sufficiently well preserved to yield much informa- 
tion.’ The most important passage is contained in the first fifty-six lines of /uscr. 
de Délos, 1416, B, I (157/56 B.c.), which record a series of supplementary regu- 
lations for the administration of temple properties.”* In lines 5-34 the lessees ot all 
properties, estates or otherwise, are made responsible for all necessary repairs.” 


as one body; this may well have been so, but it does not account for the fact that in Inscr. de Délos, 
1417, B, II, lines 78-81 there are only two officials named, not four. The alternative, favored by 
Day (Econ. Hist, Athens, p. 53, note 24), is to have one two-man board with two distinct functions. 
In any case, it appears that the title “ Hieropoioi”’ was restricted shortly after 161/60 B.c. to minor 
officials (perhaps the sponsors) of certain festivals. In 144/3 B.c. the hieropoioi connected with the 
Apollonia numbered more than twenty (Inscr. de Délos, 2593, lines 2-15) and in 127/06 B.C. the 
hieropoioi of the Romaia numbered twenty-two (Inscr. de Délos, 2596). The hieropoioi of the 
Apollonia in 119/8 B.c. numbered twenty-two (Jnscr. de Délos, 2598, lines 35-58) and on that 
occasion their responsibility consisted in supplying oil (7bid., lines 4-5). 

*81 ‘The two important inscriptions are Inscr. de Délos, 1416 (B, I, lines 1-115; B, II, lines 1-68) 
and 1417 (B, II, lines 78-167; C, lines 1-98). The other four are Inscr. de Délos 1408 (which 
seems to have a reference to the estate Chersonesos in A, line 36) and three mutilated fragments, 
Inscr. de Délos, 1481, 1482, and 1483. 

°°? These fifty-six lines have sometimes been called a Hieva Syngraphe (e. g.: ‘Tepa Svyypady IT, 
Ziebarth, Hermes, LXI, 1926, pp. 87-109; iepi cvyypady, Rostovtzeff, Soc. Ec. Hist. Hellenistic 
World, p. 1373, note 66. Roussel [Dél. col. ath., pp. 145, 157, 160, etc.] and Tréheux [B.C.H., 
LXVIII-LXIX, 1944-45, p. 293] are more careful). That the lines do not contain a law of this 
sort is shown by Inscr. de Délos, 1416, B, line 15 (cf. note 224) and by the first five lines of the 
passage, which indicate that the provisions are subject to revision by the will of the Athenian demos. 
The fifty-six lines are thus not a law but contain interpretations and extensions of the law on 
specific points, and may be compared to high court decisions of modern times. Roussel was inclined 
to believe on the basis of Inscr. de Délos, 1416, B, II, lines 63-66 that the regulations were drawn 
up by a second commission of the Areopagus (Dél. col. ath. p. 160, note 5), but there is nothing 
in the inscription elsewhere to support this, and the passage he cites unfortunately makes little 
sense as it now stands; the words 8&4 7d éroynv cai EMAITAQN (or perhaps better EITAKAQN) 
yeyovevat td rod *Al pe|iov mdyou are especially tantalizing. It seems more likely that the reference 
to the Areopagus is concerned with the commission of 166 B.c. (cf. Inscr. de Délos, 1403, Bb, 
I, lines 23-28). 

*8° In the Period of Independence repairs of houses were the responsibility of the hieropoioi 
(cf. Molinier, Les “ maisons sacrées,” pp. 56 ff.), and, as Roussel points out (Dél. col. ath., p. 163), 
the change was probably due to the fact that houses were in demand in the early years of the colony 
and the temple authorities could afford to be less generous. In the case of estates, however, the 
lessees had always been responsible for repairs (cf. pp. 272-74). Lines 5-19 read: “ The lessees 
are to make repairs, substituting the same (type of) wood in place of worn out woodwork, whatever 
it was that was furnished, wood either for houses or buildings, or for beams, crossbeams, or planks ; 
and such houses or buildings that have ceiling coffers or pointed roof timbers or a crossbeam or 
floor planking either broken down or [~—-], they are to repair according to what has been damaged. 
Similarly (they are to make repairs) according to what has been damaged if a wall be crumbling 
or [-—-] or fallen, whether it be a wall built of uncut stones or one of brick. Similarly also in 
the case of houses or workshops which have tiled roofs they are to replace tiles that have crumbled, 
and whatever houses or buildings or workshops or shipsheds or warehouses, or farm buildings either 
in choria or belonging to kepoi, contain plastering, they will furnish the (new) plaster [-—-] and 
let them dig [-—-—] of earth. And whatever walls are [---] the sacred [---] they are to put 
them up, and whatever doors are worn out (the lessees) are to repair them. If there are no doors, 
the lessees are to put doors on whatever houses or buildings there are that have none.” 
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Lines 40-42 state that lessees “‘ owe instalments every three months to those who have 
been appointed by the [demos] to guard the sacred monies: the instalments are to 
be paid into the public bank.” ** Lines 42-45 read “the lessees are to receive the 
kepot from the men (in charge of sacred properties), and also the vines and fig trees 
and olive trees, and are to hand over precisely the same number (when their leases 
terminate). If they do not hand over some of them, the one who fails to hand them 
over is to pay [-——] drachmas for each vine and fig tree and wild fig tree and olive 
tree.” “> Lines 45-46: “ it is not permitted to allow sheep in the vineyards: if this is 
not observed, (the lessee) is to pay two hundred drachmas each year.” Lines 46-50: 
“it is not permitted lessees of houses or choria or kepoi to lease a second or chorion 
or kepos, or to sublease to someone else, but lessees are to dwell in (their leased 
properties )**° themselves. If anyone is caught doing any of these things, he is to pay 
a fine of five hundred drachmas.” “’ Lines 50-54 read “if anyone goes bankrupt or 


284 This regulation is more stringent than the annual payment required in the Period of 
Independence, and doubtless reflects the change in the nature of the population: the new comers to 
Delos seem to have been less stable and sudden departures from the island frequent. Instalment pay- 
ments were evidently designed to keep bad debts to the minimum (cf. Roussel, Dél. col. ath., p. 162). 
Instalments were due in the first, fourth, seventh, and tenth months of the year. This can be 
ascertained from new leases issued because of non-payment of rent in different months of the year 
157/6 B.c. The first group of such leases were issued in the second month (Inscr. de Délos, 1416, 
B, I, lines 57-74) and the next in the fifth month (ibid., lines 74-96), thus showing that instalments 
fell due in the first and fourth months. In line 97 of the same inscription the restoration seems 
to be [’AvOcarnpidvo]s and in B, II, line 1 [@apynduo]vos (the space on the stone is exactly what is 
required). The lease issued in the intercalary month Posideon II (B, 1, lines 111-115) was not 
caused by a default in rental, and therefore was irregular in cause as well as time. For the public 

bank, cf. Roussel, of. cit., pp. 176-177 ; Larsen, Roman Greece, p.358; Day, Econ. Hist. Athens, p. 59. 
285 The passage merely indicates the penalty for failure to maintain the number of vines and 
fruit trees: nothing is said about replacements. Either replacements were not required, or, more 
probably, they had been made obligatory in the law of the commissioners. 

286 Day (Econ. Hist. Athens, pp. 59-60) understands évouxetv to mean “ dwell on the island,” 
i.e., on Delos. This does not make allowance for lessees of Rheneian estates, or for P. Aemilius 
and G. Annius, who were specifically instructed to build an adequate dwelling (émoi«uoy ixavov) for 
themselves on the isthmus of Mykonos (Inscr. de Délos, 1416, B, II, line 12). 

287 In line 50, restore r[uyv] (“fine”). The regulation was intended to forestall speculation 
in real estate at the expense of the Temple of Apollo (cf. Roussel, Dél. col. ath., p. 162). A pro- 
vision to this effect seems not to have existed in the Period of Independence, for there are occasional 
examples in the records of the hieropoioi of a lessee of an estate leasing other property also. In 
279 and 278 x.c. Aristeides, son of Aristeas, was lessee of both Hippodromos and Lykoneion 
GG. Xl, 2;161, A, lines 11 and 14-15; 162, A, lines 10-11 and 13). Amnos, son of Hierombrotos, 
leased both an estate and a house in 191 B.c. (Inser. de Délos, 399, A, line 76; 400, line 15; for 
other possible instances, cf. 1.G., XI, 2: 158, lines 14 and 18-19; 287, A, lines 31 and 37; 287, A, 
lines 38 and 138; Inscr. de Délos, 353, A, lines 5-6, 12, and 22). Under the Athenians it was 
evidently not illegal to lease two pieces of temple property at one time, but only two properties that 
both afforded places of domicile. In 157/6 B.c. Serambos, son of Heraippos, leased an estate and 
a workshop (Jnscr. de Délos, 1416, B; I, lines 98-99; II, lines 50-51. An ergasterion presumably 
included no living quarters, except perhaps for slaves (cf. J -G., 112, 2747 atid 2748). 
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dies within the time (his lease is in effect), the men (in charge of temple properties) 
are to collect (the rentals) from what he leaves behind and from his guarantors, and 
are to issue new leases for the houses and workshops and choria and shipsheds and 
apartment buildings (?) for the remaining years of the five-year leasing period.” *** 

After 166 z.c. the former names of most of the estates fell into disuse and a new 
nomenclature was introduced; hence few of the old estates are recognizable in the 
Athenian Colonial Period.*® The new regime also listed temple estates in two cate- 
gories, choria and kepoi; *° the records of 157/6 and 156/5 B.c. contain leases issued 
for nine kepoi and five choria as well as leases for four other estates whose classifica- 
tion is not clear and for a new estate on the isthmus of Mykonos. If it may be inferred 
that all estates that are not stated to have been elsewhere were situated on Delos, there 
are preserved records of sixteen estates on Delos, two on Rheneia, and one on 
Mykonos. The increase in the number of Delian estates from ten to at least sixteen 
may be accounted for partly by the acquisition of new properties by the temple and 
partly by the subdivision of some of the old estates.’ That the nineteen estates of 
which we have knowledge was not the total number that existed under the Athenians 
is virtually certain. The lessees and rentals of the nineteen have been conveniently 


*88 The phrase ék rév xatada| dp ]evrwv (lines 51-52) may be taken to refer either to a dead 
lessee’s property or to his heirs, or to both. 

*89 Larsen, Roman Greece, pp. 404-5. To the three estates he mentions, add Hippodromos, 
which was subdivided (Inscr. de Délos, 1417, B, II, lines 114-117), the new estate on the isthmus 
of Mykonos (Jnscr. de Délos, 1416, B, II, lines 5-13), and possibly Chersonesos (see note 231) 
and Sosimacheia (see note 149). 

*4° The distinction between ywpia and xjrou is uncertain. The distinction can scarcely have been 
one of size, since the greatest and smallest rentals recorded are both for choria. Nor does it appear 
that the kepoi were Delian and the choria Rheneian, for Panormos and Dionysion are specifically 
described as situated on Rheneia, thus implying that other choria were on Delos. Roussel suggests 
(Dél. col. ath., p. 157, note 1) on the basis of Inscr. de Délos, 1416, B, I, line 14 that the only 
walls on the kepoi were enclosure walls, whereas choria had other walls (presumably of farm 
buildings) ; he thus infers that a kepos was an enclosed field that contained no buildings. This, 
however, seems contradicted by Inscr. de Délos, 1416, B, I, lines 47-49, where lessees of kepoi as 
well as of choria are instructed to dwell on the properties they lease. It seems more probable that 
kepot were estates whose revenues were derived entirely from arable land (vines, grain, fruit trees), 
whereas choria in addition to arable land contained grazing areas. The distinction in the Period of 
Independence between breeders of livestock and other lessees (pp. 277, 278) shows that categories 
based on this criterion might have been a convenience, and the word x#ros nearly always refers to 
a plot of land under cultivation, whereas ywpfov means merely a section of the countryside (Liddell- 
Scott-Jones, s. v. kfjros, xwpiov, and yxapos. 

** For subdivided estates, see notes 239 and 149. As to new properties, an apartment house 
of the Mapsichidai (an old Delian trittys, /.G., XI, 2, 199, A, line 12) was certainly one (Inscr. de 
Délos, 1416, B, I, lines 74-79) and the two kepoi of the Theandridai (Inscr. de Délos, 1417, B, II, 
lines 103-107 and 138-141) were probably two more. The chorion of the Pyrrhakidai (Inser. de 
Délos, 1416, B, I, lines 57-63) may also have been new. Cf. Roussel, Dél. col. ath., pp. 158-59. 
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tabulated by Roussel. Most of the lessees were Athenians, but a few were citizens 
of other states; two of the earliest lessees were slaves,”* and one a native Delian who 
had somehow escaped expulsion.”* 

How the temple estates fared after the year 152/1 B.c., in which the leases issued 
in 156/5 B.c. expired, is not known, but we may presume that all the estates did not 
cease to be temple property for a considerable time. There is a record of a sale of 
one of the temple-owned houses that dates as early as 162/1 B.c.,* and it seems 
probable that as the demand for new building lots increased with the expansion of the 
city, the Temple of Apollo later sold some of its estates. Indeed, this appears to be 
verified by the case of the “ kepos near the Letodn,” for the area in the vicinity of 
the Letoon is now filled with remains of late second century buildings.” On the other 
hand, there is no indication of any real estate development on the Rheneian estates. 
The discovery on the estates of stamped amphora handles,”° some of which date as 
late as the early first century B.c., shows that some estates continued to be used as 
late as the sack of Delos in 88 B.c. There is literary evidence for this also, for 
Poseidonius records that in that year, on the occasion of the defeat of the Athenians 
at Delos by sympathizers of Rome, the Roman leader Orbius “‘ observed many fleeing 
for refuge into farmhouses (és éwavAeas) and burned them up, houses and all.” 
Whether any of these farmhouses were temple property at that time is not known. 
Later in the same year Delos was sacked by Mithradates’ general Archelaus, and in 
69 z.c. the island was again sacked by pirates.“* If some of the temple estates had 
lasted after 88 B.c., it is virtually certain that they were abandoned after 69 B.c., and 
although Delos continued to be inhabited as a “ ghost town ” until after the age of 
the Antonines,™® it is unlikely that the estates were ever rehabilitated. 


242 Inscr. de Délos, 1417, B, II, lines 99-100 and 104. It thus appears that slaves were permitted 
at this time to invest in real estate as well as to own property and practice some trade or craft. 
Cf. Larsen, Roman Greece, p. 417; Rostovtzeff, Soc. Ec. Hist. Hellenistic W orld, pp. 1465, note aie 
1467, note 30; and especially W. L. Westermann, “ Sklaverei” (P.-W., Suppbd. VI, 894-1068, at 
cols. 927-934). 

248 Cf. Inscr. de Délos, 399, A, lines 100-103 ; 1417, B, II, line 95; Roussel, Dél. col. ath., p. 18, 
note 1. He was evidently given Athenian citizenship, for he was enrolled in the deme Acharnai. 

244 Inscr. de Délos, 1408, A, II, line 46. 

245 Cf. R, Vallois, B.C.H., LILI, 1929, pp. 205-225. 

246 See above, note 215. oP 

247 Athenaeus, V, 215, a. For the events at Delos in 88 z.c., cf. Ferguson, Hellenistic Athens, 
pp. 445-47 ; Roussel, Dél. col. ath., pp. 317-327. 

248 Phlegon of Tralles, in F. Jacoby, Fr. Gr. Hist., 
F.H.G., III, p. 606, no. 12). 

Eee Rawr Dél. col. ath., pp. 336-40; Laidlaw, History of Delos, pp. 268-71; Orlandos, 


B.C.H., LX, 1936, p. 68. 


IIB, p. 1164, no. 12, line 13 (= Muller, 
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The large number of lessees of the temple estates that are known to have had 
leading roles in public affairs at Delos, and the large number who served as guarantors 
of contracts and whose credit was good for loans of considerable size, show that for 
the most part the lessees were men of high social standing and considerable wealth. 
To such men agriculture was regarded as a field for investment rather than a means 
of livelihood. The family depicted by M. Lacroix (Rev. Et. Gr., XXIX, 1916, pp. 
188-237) consisted chiefly of men who were primarily lumber merchants, and to them 
the leasing of estates was probably a secondary interest. This family was more active 
in investing in estates in the first half of the third century than it was later, a fact that 
suggests that after the middle of the century the temple estates were losing ground 
to other types of investment. 

Whenever the patronymic of a lessee is known but is not contained in a particular 
reference, that reference has been listed in italics. In cases where the lessee’s patrony- 
mic is unknown, any identification is, of course, uncertain, but the number of men at 
Delos wealthy enough to afford investments in temple estates was probably never 
large, so that even when no patronymic is known, identification is often plausible. For 
example, it is probable that the Dionysios who leased Nikou Choros in 279 B.c. was 
the same Dionysios who leased a house from 274 to 258 B.c. (cf. number 78), but 
he is almost certainly not identical with the workman Dionysios who was hired to cut 
down olive trees in 281 B.c. (J.G., XI, 2, 159, A, line 49). In the following catalogue 
of lessees, the reference “ Lacroix” refers to the list given in Rev. Et. Gr., XXIX, 
1916, pp. 222-237; the reference “ Molinier ”’ to the lessees of Delian houses listed 
in Les “ maisons sacrées” de Délos, pp. 93-104. Square brackets indicate that the 
passage cited is largely restoration. 


1. *Ayaouxdjs. Lessee of Soloe in 297 B.c. 4, °A[NO]amévns [’AAP]armévov. Lessee of Dio- 


(7.G., XI, 2, 149, lines 2-3). 


2. Aicxpwv Kadodixov. Lessee of Porthmos in 
208 B.c. (Inscr. de Délos, 366, A, line 102). 
Guarantor in 207 B.c. (Inscr. de Délos, 366, A, 
line 103) ; mover of a decree ca. 200 B.c. (J.G., 
XI, 4, 745, line 2). A worshipper of Sarapis, 
to whom his father was priest (J.G., XI, 4; 
1223, line 9; 1124, line 5). 


3. *Axpidioy Avovycodépov. Lessee of Lykoneion 
in 208, 250, and 249's:¢c, (1.Gy 21,724 224,A. 
line 16; 287, A, line 33 ; 287, A, lines 179-180). 
Archon in 240 B.c. (Inser. de Délos; 298, line 
70; 313, line 39: etc. ). 


nysion in 192 B.c. (Inscr. de Délos, 399, A, lines 
80-81). 


5. ?AAKiuayos *Avtukpdtous. Lessee of Phytalia 
in ca. 175, 173, 171, and 169 B.c. (Inscr. de 
Délos; 452, lines 24-26; 456, A, lines 11-12; 
460, u, line 24; 467, line 8). Archon in 168 B.c. 
(Roussel, Dél. col. ath., p. 345). 


6. “AAkiwayos. Lessee of Hippodromos in 206 
and 200 B.c. (Inser. de Délos; 368, line 26 ; 372, 
A, line 16). Lessee of the Sacred Lake in 206 
B.C. (368, line 28). Sitones and donor in 200 
B.C, (370, lines 37 and 44). 
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7. "AXkimos. Lessee of Panormos in 219 and 
218 B.c. (Iuscr. de Délos; 353, A, line 8; 354, 
line 36). An unpublished grave stele from the 
cemetery of Rheneia (now in the Mykonos 
Museum, serial number 10) reads "AAkipos Oco- 
tivo. The lettering is from the early second 
century, and since the name Alkimos is rare at 
Delos, the identity of the dead man with the 
lessee seems probable. 


8. "Apvos ‘TepouBporov. Lessee of Hippodromos 
in 192 and 189 B.c. (Inscr. de Délos; 399, A, 
lines 75-76; 403, lines 51-53). Guarantor in 
200 B.c. (Inscr. de Délos, 372, A, line 125) and 
in 194 B.c. (Inscr. de Délos, 396, A, line 52) ; 
lessee of a house in 191 B.c. (Inscr. de Délos, 
400, line 15) ; trictyarch in 188 B.c. (Jnscr. de 
Délos, 442, B, lines 152-53). Dedicator of a 
statue to Anubis (J.G., XI, 4, 1232, line 2). 
Lacroix, Amnos IV; Molinier, no. 6. 


9. *Audéas *Apioréov. Lessee of Soloe in 312 
B.c. (1.G., XI, 2, 135, lines 4-5). Brother of 
no. 37, no. 38, and no. 91. 


10. *Apdiorparos. Lessee of Sosimacheia in 
Oe 283 aud 262 2.c. (1:G, XI, 2; 156, B, 
lines 16-20; [157, A, line 5]; 158, A, line 14). 
Probably identical with *Apdiorpatos ‘YWoxdéous, 
who was a debtor in 279 s.c. (J.G., XI, 2, 161, 
A, lines 39-40), and whose father was archon 
in 279 z.c. (1.G., XI, 2, 161, A, lines 1 and 25) 


11. °*Apdorepds. Lessee of Chareteia in 297 B.c. 
(1.G., XI, 2, 149, line 9). He paid the largest 
annual rental known for any temple estate 
(3111 dr.). Father of no. 36. 


12. ’Avagavdpos Neoxpovridov. Lessee of Kera- 
meion in 179 B.c. (Inscr. de Délos, 442, A, line 
150). Epistates in 176 B.c. (1G. Slpen iso, 
line 35). Brother of no. 163. Possibly great- 
grandson of no. 164. His son may have been 
a building contractor (Inscr. de Deélos, 462, A, 


line 18). 


13. *Avayixridns. Lessee of Korakiai in 283 
Padize? bce GL. Gol kL, 23-107, A, lines 4-9); 
158, A, lines 12-13). Lessee of Akra Delos in 
23? g.cr.(1.G., A1,.2, 158, A, line 12). Winner 


of a lawsuit in,301 B.c. (J.G., XI, 2, 146, B, 
lines 28-31) ; lessee of a house in 279 uc. (J.G., 
XI, 2, 161, A, line 17) ; listed among business 
men in 280 B.c. (/.G., XI, 2, 165, line 46) ; 
building contractor in 274.8.c. (I.G., XI, 2, 199, 
A, line 109; 199, C, lines 27-40). Molinier, no. 
8. A marble funeral urn from Rheneia, now in 
the Mykonos Museum (unpublished: no serial 
number) reads *Avduxdeldys *Avaucridou Xatpe. 
The lettering seems to be late third century B.c. 


14. “Avexros *Avtvyovov. Lessee of Rhamnoi in 
268 B.c. (I.G., XI, 2, 204, line 11). Son of no. 
16; grandfather of no. 15. Lacroix, Anectos II. 


15. “Avexros ’Av[ rvydvov]. Lessee of Dionysion 
in 219, 218, and 210 B.c. (Inscr. de Délos; 353, 
A, line 9; 354, line 39; 356 bis, A, line 10). 
Debtor in 209 B.c. (Iuscr. de Délos, 363, lines 
65-66). Lacroix, Anectos III. Grandson of 
no. 14; father of no. 17. 


16. *Avriyovos ’Avéxrov. Lessee of Rhamnoi in 
2628279" 2/8 ,.ande2/493.G.- (Gael eZ mo, 
A, line 10; 161, A, line 8; 162, A, lines 6-7; 
199, A,4). Father of no. 14; great-grandfather 
of no. 15; great great-grandfather of no. 17. 
Lacroix, Antigonos ITIC. 


17. ’Avriyovos ’Avexrov. Lessee of Panormos in 
207 z.c. (Inscr. de Délos, 366, A, lines 105- 
106). Son of no. 15. Lacroix, Antigonos VC. 


18. °Avriyovos ’Avriyovov tod TyAcuvyorov. Les- 
see of Limnai in 179, 173, and 172 B.c. (Iuscr. 
de Délos; 442, A, line 148; 456, A, line 13; 
459, line 41). Great-grandson of no. 22. La- 
croix, Antigonos ¢. 


19. *Avriyovos Adipov. Lessee of Phoinikes in 
249 and 246 s.c. (I.G., XI, 2, 287, A, lines 151- 
153; Inscr. de Délos, 290, line 16). Guarantor 
inp 250eER ce (1G. SI, 270207, A, unex 31 
lumber merchant in 246 B.c. (Inscr. de Délos, 
290, line 174). Lacroix, Antigonos IVB. 


20. ’Avriyovos Meviddov. Lessee of Dorion- 
Chersonesos in 180 B.c. (Iuscr. de Délos, 440, 
B, lines 22-23). Debtor in 194 B.c. (Inscr. de 
Délos, 396, A, line 28). 
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21. *Ayriyovos Nu[-——]. Lessee of an un- 
known estate in 180 B.c. (Jnscr. de Délos, 441, 
line 13). 


22. *Avriyovos TyAeumjorov. Lessee of Hippo- 
dromos in 249 and 246 B.c. (I.G., XI, 2, 287, 
A, lines 143-45; [Inscr. de Délos, 290, lines 16- 
17]). Debtor in 219 B.c. (Inser. de Délos, 353, 
B, line 43). Great-grandfather of no. 18. La- 
croix, Antigonos yB. 


23. *Avriyovos Xaptoriov. Lessee of Sosimacheia 
in 192 B.c. (Inscr. de Délos, 399, A, line 77). 
Epistates in 207 B.c. (Inscr. de Délos, 366, A, 
line 132); guarantor in 192 B.c. (Inscr. de 
Délos, 400, lines 22 and 29) and ca. 185 B.c. 
(Inscr. de Délos, 407, line 35); borrower ca. 
185 B.c. (Inscr. de Délos, 407, line 26) ; tax- 
collector and debtor in 179 B.c. (Inscr. de Délos 
442; A, line 155; D, line 20) ; banker in 173 
B.c. (Inscr. de Délos; 455, Ab, line 18). Mover 
of two decrees (/.G., XI, 4; 813, lines 1-2; 815, 
lines 1-2). He erected a statue in honor of his 
father (/.G., XI, 4, 1180, line 1). His grand- 
father, ’Avriyovos Xapioriov, was archon in 255 


B.Gy (1G, Aly Z, LiGsline 1)3-Father of 247. 


24. *Avriyovos. Lessee of Pyrgoi in 219 and 
218 B.c. (Inscr. de Délos; 353, A, line 4; [354, 
line 39]). 


25. “Avtixpdrys Eevop:jSous. Lessee of Porthmos 
in 303 and 297 B.c. (J.G., XI, 2; 144, A, line 
11; 149, lines 8-9). President of the assembly 
early in the third century (1.G., XI, 4, 732, 
line 6). Brother of no. 168 and no. 188. 


26. *Avrixpdrys Tynodpov. Lessee of Hippo- 
dromos in 269 and 268 B.c. (/.G., XI, 2; 203, 
A, line 24; 204, line 8). Debtor in 279 zc. 
(/.G., 161, A, line 42); choregos in 279 B.c. 
(1.G., XI, 2, 108, line 14) ; logistes in 269 z.c. 
(1.G., XI, 2, 203, A, line 63). Son of no. 223; 
brother of no, 245. His son, ’Avricpdrns *Avrt- 
Kparous, was choregos in 265 B.c. (J.G., XI, 2, 
111, line 14). 


27. ’Avrippytos [’Avriygvov]. Lessee of Nikou 
Choros in 246 B.c. (Inscr. de Délos, 290, line 
18). Guarantor in 250 B.c. (I.G., XI, 2, 287, 
A, line 154). 


28. *Arartovpios BéX[vos ]. Lessee of Soloe- 
Korakiai ca. 175 and 173 B.c. (Inscr. de 
Délos; (452, lines 31-32] ; 456, A, lines 20-21). 
Brother of no. 41 and of no. 233. 


29. *AroAAdSwopos E[------— ]. Lessee of an 
unknown estate in 258 B.c. (J.G., XI, 2, 224, 
A, line 13). 


30. ’AroAAdSwpos Eevopydous. Lessee of Porth- 
mos in 282, 279, 278, 274, 269, and 268 B.c. 
(1.G., XI, 2;.158, A, line 73161, AQ line’: 
[162, A, line 5] ; [199, A, lines 3-4] ; 203, A, line 
19; 204, lines 6-7). Possibly the son of no. 176. 


31. *AroAAdSwpos [Puxaréws]. Lessee of Ly- 
koneion ca. 214 B.c. and 210 B.c. (Inscr. de 
Délos; [356, line 13]; 356 bis, A, line 9). 
Treasurer (?) of the city in 208 B.c. (Jnscr. de 
Délos, 365, line 9) ; councillor in 206 B.c. (Inser. 
de Délos, 368, lines 12-13). Brother of no. 201. 


32. *AroAAdv0s Krjowvos. Lessee of Dionysion 
in 179 and 173 B.c. (Inscr. de Délos; 442, A, 
line 148; [456, A, line 14]). 


33. *Amo\Aévos. Lessee of Sosimacheia in 258, 
250, 249, and 246 B.c. (J.G., XI, 2; 224, A, 17; 
287, A, lines 31 and 176; Inscr. de Délos, 290, 
line 15). 


34. *ApyoinBpotros NuxdvSpov. Lessee of Charo- 
neia in 199, 192, and 189 B.c. (Inscr. de Délos; 
374, Aa, line 1; 399, A, line 80; 403, line 48). 
Lessee of Leimon in 179, 173, and 172 B.c. 
(Inscr. de Délos, 442, A, line 147; [456, A, 
lines 10-11] ; 459, line 40). Brother of no. 141. 
For the stemma of his family, see Inscr. de 
Délos, I, p. 344. 


35. ’ApyoiuBporos MoAvéévov. Lessee of Panor- 
mos in 269 and 268 B.c. (J.G., XI, 2; 203, A, 
line 22; 204, line 17). Winner of an athletic 
contest ca. 270 B.c. (I.G., XI, 4, 1157, line i 
Father of no. 199, 


36. ’Apioréas "Apdotepod. Lessee of Limnai in 
282, 279, 278, and 274 z.c. (1.G., XI, 2; 158, 
A, line 10; 161, A, line 7; 162, A, line 6; 199, 
A, line 5). Lessee of a house in 274 z.c. yo Ps. 
XI, 2, 199, A, line 8). His son, "Apdorepos 
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‘Apworéov, was archon in 228 z.c. (Inscr. de 
Délos, 371, A, line 16; etc.); his grandson, 
*Aptoreas *Apdotepod, was a choregos in 200 B.c. 
(1.G., XI, 2, 128, line 11) ; his great-grandson, 
*"Apotepos *Apioréov, was a hieropoios in 179 
B.c. (Inscr. de Délos, 442, A, line 1). Molinier, 
Hoy 29.500) OF no. 1; 


37. “Apioréas ’Apioréov. Lessee of Hippodromos 
in 303 B.c. (I.G., XI, 2, 144, A, line 11; cf. 
B.C.H., LXITI, 1939, p. 234). Probably the 
brother (possibly father) of no. 9, no. 38, no. 
91, and of "Emxvdys ’Apioréov (hGy, A122, 144, 
B, line 81). 


38. “Apioreidys *Apioréov. Lessee of Hippo- 
dromos in 297, 282, 279, and 278 s.c. (I.G., 
XI, 2; 149, line 2; 158, A, line 11; 161, A, line 
11; 162, A, lines 9-10). Lessee of Lykoneion 
in 279 and 278 B.c. (J.G., XI, 2; 161, A, lines 
14-15; 162, A, line 13). Witness of a building 
contract in 297 B.c. (Inscr. de Délos, 502, A, line 
29); secretary of the boule in 280 B.c. (/.G., 
XI, 2, 159, A, line 71). Brother of no. 9, no. 
37, and no. 91. Father of no. 39. 


39. [’ApioreiSys] ’AptoreiSov. Lessee of Hippo- 
dromos in 274 B.c. (/.G., XI, 2, 199, A, line 5). 
Son of no. 38. 


40. *Apioreidys. Lessee of Rhamnoi in 297 B.c. 
(/.G., XI,-2, 149, line 8). .Lessee.of a house 
in 252 B.c. (1-G.; XI; 2, 158, A, line 17). Possi- 
bly identical with no. 37, but more probably was 
*Apioreidys Xapida, choregos in 282 B.c. (J.G., 
XI} 2, 106, line 9). Lacroix, Aristeides I; 
Molinier, no. 24. 


Al. *Apioriwy Bédvos. Lessee of Soloe-Korakiai 
in 179 B.c. (Inscr. de Délos, 442, A, line 146). 
Brother of no. 28 and no. 233. 


42. *ApiordBovdos. Lessee of Porthmos in 313 
BC 1 Gl eZ, 135,1lines 24-26)+-Father of 
no. 145. 


43. ’ApicrdBovdos. Lessee of Soloe in 282 B.c. 
(.G., XI, 2, 158, A, line-13). Probably to be 
identified with “ApuoroBovdos Avorgévov, son of 
no. 145 and grandson of no. 42, who was priest 
% 


of Asklepios in 279 xz.c. CEiGe Sls 2. ote: 
lines 3-6). Another possibility is "Apiord Bovdos 
Mevexpdrovs, choregos in 255 B.c, (LG. RL 
116, lines 9-10) and guarantor in 250 z.c. (IiGa 
XI, 2, 287, A, line 162). Molinier (no. 25) 
lists an Aristoboulos who was lessee of a house 
from 272 to 242 B.c., but the identity of this 
man (if it is the same lessee for thirty years) 
is not known. 


44, *Apiorddixos *Avrucpdrovs. Co-lessee of Cha- 
roneia in 274, 269, and 268 z.c. (I.G., XI, 2; 
199, A, line 5; 203, A, line 20; 204, lines 9-10). 
Debtor in 278 B.c. (I.G., XI, 2, 162, A, line 
36) ; choregos in 268 z.c. (I.G., XI, 2} 110, 
lines 14-15). Brother of no. 223. His son, 
*Avrikparys ’Apiorodixov, was a guarantor in 250 
Bcd Gaol, 2. 25/, 0, lines 1/2). 


45. *Apiorddixos *Ap[u]oroxpdrovs. Lessee of 
soloe ca. 305 B.c. (I.G., XI, 2, 142, lines 5-6). 


46. ’Apiorddixos Avxddov. Lessee of Dionysion 
in 207 B.c. (Inscr. de Délos, 366, A, line 104). 
Went bankrupt before 205 B.c. (Inscr. de Délos, 
369, A, line 40), but the restoration of Inscr. 
de Délos, 368, line 33 is doubtful, since it makes 
a certain Timostratos pay on behalf of Aris- 
todikos in 206 B.c., whereas the guarantors 


named in the previous year were Phillis and 
Elpines (Inscr. de Délos, 366, A, line 105). 


A7. *Apiorddixos. Lessee of Phoinikes in 282 
Bic. (l.G.2X1, 2198.4, lines J1=12)a) Possinly 
identical with no. 44. 


48. *Apioromammos TéAdtos. Lessee of Dorion- 
Chersonesos in 207 and 206 B.c. (Inscr. de 
Délos, 366, A, lines 100-101). Epistates in 207 
B.c. (Iuscr. de Délos, 366, A, line 132). His 
father, TéAdus *Apiotomdmmov, was the mover of 
a decree ca. 250 B.c. (J.G., XI, 4, 639, lines 
1-2). 

49. *ApxavSpos. Lessee of Hippodromos, ca. 
306 s.c. (I.G., XI, 2, 142, lines 9-12), Father 
of no. 170. 

50. *ApyeSdpuas *Apxedapa. Co-lessee of Skito- 
neia in 246 B.c. (Inscr. de Délos, 290, line 19). 
Son of no. 51 and brother of no. 155. 
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Bl. ’Apxeddépuas Krnovxdclovs. Lessee of Skito- 
neia in 249 s.c. (/.G., XI, 2, 287, A, lines 161- 
62). Died before 246 B.c. (Inscr. de Délos, 290, 
line 19). Father of no. 50 and no. 155. 


52. *Aoréas. Lessee of Nikou Choros, ca. 306 
B.c, (1.G., XI, 2, 142, line 4; cf. BCT. Galley 
1939, p. 232. 


58. AiroxAjs TeAécwvos. Lessee of Rhamnoi in 
250. pic. (1G. XI, 2.0287. A, lines136-3/ ). 
Lessee of Limnai in 249 z.c. (/.G., XI, 2, 287, 
A, line 157). Choregos in 259 z.c. (J.G., XI, 2, 
115, lines 4-5) ; guarantor in 257 B.c. (J.G., XI, 
2, 226, A, line 31) ; borrower in 250 B.c. (/.G., 
XI, 2, 287, A, line 126) ; mover of a decree in 
honor of his father, ca. 250 B.c. (/.G., XI, 4, 
1022, line 1). Died before 246 B.c. (Inscr. de 
Délos, 290, lines 12-13, 18, and 33). Lacroix, 
Autocles II. Son of no. 220; father of no. 130. 


54. Atroobévns. Lessee of Nikou Choros in 
S0328.09 (147, 1,2, 144, Ap line 15)" Lessee 
of Dionysion in 301 and 297 s.c. (/.G., XI, 2; 
146, A, line 11; 149, lines 6-7). 


55. *Adpodiowos Swrdrpov. Lessee of Pyrgoi in 
179 and 173 B.c. (Inscr. de Délos; 442, A, line 
149; 456, A, line 15). 


56. *Ayatds ZyAopevov. Lessee of Nikou Choros 
in 192, 180, and 179 B.c. (Inscr. de Délos ; 399, 
A, line 79; [441, line 12] ; 442, A, line 150; cf. 
B.C.H., LXIII, 1939, p. 242), but failed to 
secure guarantors for the year 178 B.c. (Inscr. 
de Délos, 445, lines 16-17). Paid interest in 
behalf of his father in218B.c. (Inscr. de Délos, 
354, line 47); debtor in 179 B.c. (Inscr. de 
Délos, 442, A, line 172). His father, ZyAopeévns 
*Ayatot, was hieropoios ca, 235 B.c. (Inscr. de 
Délos, 316, line 15), and died ca. 210 B.c. (/.G., 
XI, 4, 724, be, line 11). His grandfather, 
’"Ayawws ZnAopéevov, was choregos in 259 s.c. (/.G., 
XI, 2, 115, line 9), and won an athletic contest 
(0, 200: 8.C.-(1,G. AL, 4,-110¢e, line 1) 


57. BonOos *Opboxdréovs. Lessee of Kerameion 
in 192 z.c. (Inscr. de Délos, 399, A, line 76). 
Epistates in 207 B.c. (Inscr. de Délos, 366, A, 


lines 89-90) ; guarantor ca. 190 B.c. (Inscr. de 
Délos, 407, line 37); hieropoios in 183 Bc. 
(Inscr. de Délos; 442, B, line 134; 443, Bb, 
line 58), debtor in 179 B.c. (Inscr. de Délos, 
442, A, lines 20 and 57) ; treasurer ii 175. Bec. 
(Inscr. de Délos, 449, A, line 12). His grand- 
father, Bénos, was a lessee of the “ house of 
Orthokles” in 269 s.c. (1.G., XI, 2, 203, A, 
lines 26-27; Molinier, no. 42). 


58. Bovduv Tévvevos. Lessee of Chareteia in 250 
B.c. (1.G., XI, 2, 287, A, lines 138-39). Lessee 
of a house in 268 B.c. U.G., XI, 2, 204, line 
28) ; guarantor in 250 B.c. (T.G.; Bl, 2i20/a 
line 179) ; mover of a decree and ambassador 
to Thessalonika ca. 250 z.c. (J.G., XI, 4; 664, 
lines 1-2; 665, lines 1-2 and 26; 1053, lines 2, 
12, and 25); archon in 234 B.c. (Inscr. de 
Délos, 320, B, lines 19, 26, 27, 30); epistates 
in 229 z.c. (Inscr. de Délos, 320, B, lines 63- 
64). His son, Tivyvwy BovAwvos, was secretary of 
the hieropoioi in 217 B.c. (Inscr. de Délos, 355, 
line 3). 


59. TépvAdos Kapvoriov. Lessee of Sosimacheia 
in 179 and 173 B.c. (Inscr. de Délos; 442, A, 
lines 147-148; 456, A, line 12). Treasurer in 
197 3.c. (Inscr. de Délos, 442, B, line 67); 
guarantor in 192 sB.c. (Inscr. de Délos. 400, 
lines 9-10). Husband of Aristagore and father 
of Xenokleides (J.G., XI, 4, 1186, lines 1-3). 
Lacroix, Géryllos (iv). 


60. TépvdAdos Muorogévov. Lessee of Sosimacheia 
in 279 and 278 s.c. (J.G., XI, 2; 161, A, line 
15; 162, A, line 13). Guarantor for the city in 
282 B.c. (J.G., XI, 2, 158, B, line 20) ; debtor 
in 279 B.c., in 257 B.c., in 253 B.c. and in 250 
B.c. (1.G., XI, 2; 161, A, line 28; 226, A, line 
25; 274, line 20; 287, A, line 190). Guarantor 
in 2/74 wc. (LG, XT, 2,199) C lineviia 
Lacroix, Géryllos III. Son of no. 193. 


61. TdAatxos TAavcov. Lessee of the Sacred 
Lake in 249 B.c. (/.G., XI, 2, 287, A, line 147). 
His father, PAatxos SxvAaxos, was agoranomos 
in 297 B.c. (Inscr. de Délos; 500, B, line 18; 
502, A, line 28) and mover of two decrees ca. 
290 B.c. (I.G., XI, 4; 518, line 3; 519, line 2). 
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62. Tywotdixos “Hpaxdcidov. Lessee of Nikou 
Choros and Rhamnoi in 312 z.c. (/.G., XI, 2, 
135, lines 14-15). Lessee of Limnai in 303 B.c. 
(1.G., XI, 2, 144, A, lines 12-13). Brother of 
no. 147; probably grandfather of no. 63. His 
father (cf. J.G., XI, 4, 1163, line 2) seems to 
have been a Phoenician (/.G., XI, 2, 163, A, 
line 45), and the family to have been grain 
merehants. (1.G., X1, 2, 161,,A, line 27); His 
son, ‘HpaxA«idns Tywoidikov, was a debtor in 250 
Bea Gl, 225s, oy nel 83) >in 24/ B.C, 
ete lee com, line 11); and in’ 246. B.C. 
(Inscr. de Délos, 290, line 38). 


63. Tvwl cidicos}]. Lessee of an unknown estate, 
ca. 230 B.c. (Inscr. de Délos, 308, line 8; cf. 
B.C.H., LXIII, 1939, pp. 240-41). Probably 
the grandson of no. 62. 


64. Topy[ias]. Lessee of Dorion-Chersonesos 
in 188 B.c. (Inser. de Délos, 403, line 55). 


Gos Aecétxparns ’Axatod. Co-lessee of Charoneia 
in 249 and 246 B.c. (J.G., XI, 2, 287, A, line 
164; Inscr. de Délos, 290, line 20). Brother of 
no. 102. 


66. [A]npapxos. Lessee of Soloe-Korakiai in 
210 z.c. (Inser. de Délos, 356 bis, A, line 8; cf. 
Peo CX. 1939, p. 241). 


67. Anpé[as]. Lessee of Pyrgoi in 301 B.c. 
(1.G., XI, 2, 146, A, line 10). The name is 
common at Delos in the early third century; 
cf. A. A’roxAgovs (Lacroix, Demeas ITA), A. 
Eiprdovs (I.G., XI, 2, 224, A, line 21), A. 
"Itwvos (I.G., XI, 2, 110, line 16), A. Karwvos 
(1G. 21,°4, 654, line 2), and A. IlvOoxdéovs 
(Lacroix, Demeas IIB). Cf. also Demeas I, 
archon in 286 z.c. (I.G., XI, 2; 122, line 25; 
155, b, line 7; etc.) and Demeas II, archon in 
277 Bc. (hG., Kl, 25118) line 13; 164, A, line 
Peete.) 


68. Anpoxpdryns [Oapovdixov]. Lessee of an un- 
known estate in 232 z.c. (Inser. de Délos, 314, 
A, line 36). Debtor in 250 z.c. (.G., XI, 2, 
287, A, line 194) and ca. 240 B.c. (Inscr. de 
Délos, 303, line 3). Son of no. 113; brother of 


no. 238. 


69. Anpdvovs Swodjpov. Lessee of Leimon in 
209 and 192 B.c. (Inscr. de Délos; 362, A, line 
21; 399, A, line 74). Treasurer of the city in 
208 B.c. (Inscr. de Délos, 365, line 12) ; hiero- 
poios in 199 B.c. (Inscr. de Délos, 372, A, line 
138) ; debtor in 200, 194, and 192 z.c. (Inser. 
de Délos; 372, A, line 62; 396, A, line 28; 399, 
A, line 131). Son of Lacroix’s Sosidemos IIB. 


70. Anpoorpatos Avoyévov. Lessee of Skitoneia 
in 179 and 173 B.c. (Inser. de Délos; 442, A, 
lines 148-49; 456, A, lines 14-15). Treasurer 
in 190 B.c. (Inscr. de Délos; 405, line 26; 442, 
B, line 87) ; secretary of the city in 182 B.c. 
(Inscr. de Délos, 439, A, line 1). Possibly the 
brother of no. 150. 


71. Aiatos Avairov. Lessee of Hippodromos in 
179 and 173 B.c. (Inscr. de Délos; 442, A, lines 
146-147; 456, A, line 10). Perhaps the great- 
grandson of no. 72. 


72. Alaros. Lessee of an unknown estate, ca. 
290 B.c: (,G., XI, 2, 152, A, line 7). Durrbach 
identifies him with Avatos ’AzoAXoddpov (cf. 
I.G., X1, 2; 161, A, line 41; 161, D, lines 82- 
83; 199, C, line 85; 203, D, lines 77-79; 226, 
A, line 24; Inscr. de Délos, 502, A, line 29), 
but he may also have been Aiaros the archon 
Of Si2-B.ce CLG. XI) 2.0135, liner32) (or the 
father of @iAXs Atatrov, archon of 275 B.c. 
C1.G:, X13 2, 109, line 1 74, 580 Sline 2). 


73. Atdxpiros Kaddobévovs. Lessee of Phytalia 
in 269 and 268 z.c. (/.G., XI, 2; 203, A, lines 
22-23; 204, lune’18). Lacroix, Diacritos II. 
Son of no. 126. 


74. AraxropiSns [@ewptrov]. Lessee of Phot- 
nikes in 250 B.c. (1.G., XI, 2, 287, A, line 31). 
In 250 z.c. he was also a guarantor (J.G., XJ, 
2, 287, A, line 41), debtor (J.G., XI, 2, 287, 
A, lines 129 and 188), banker (/.G., XI, 2, 
287, D, line 11), and lessee of a foundry (/.G., 
XI, 2, 287, A, line 37). Hieropoios in 247 B.c. 
(Inscr. de Délos, 290, line 142), debtor in 231 
B.c. (Inscr. de Délos, 316, lines 21 and 118). 
Died before 218 B.c. (Inscr. de Délos, 354, lines 
24 and 40). His son erected a monument ca. 
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200 z.c. (I.G., XI, 4, 1185, line 1). Lacroix, 
Diactorides II. Son of no. 118, father of 96. 


75. Acaxropidys TA[ nroA€epov ?]. Lessee of Epis- 
theneia in 219 and 218 B.c. (Inscr. de Délos; 
351, line 13; 353, A, lines 8-9; 354, line 37). 


76. AiSvuos Kadd8icov. Lessee of Skitoneia in 
279, 278, 274, 269, and 268 B.c. (.G., XI, 2; 
161, A, line 10; [162, A, line 8]; [199, A, lines 
4-5]; 203, A, lines 19-20; 204, lines 11-12). 
Hieropoios and guarantor for the city in 282 
B.c. (1.G., XI, 2, 158; A, lines 2-3; B, line 19). 


77. Avoyévns [TeAéowvos]. Lessee of Chareteia 
in 252 and 250 w.c. (1.G., XI, 2; 275, A, line 
17; 287, A, line 30). Guarantor in 246 B.c. 
(Inscr. de Délos, 290, line 135), hieropoios in 
231 B.c. (Inscr. de Délos, 316, line 1), guaran- 
tor for the city in 218 B.c. (Inscr. de Délos, 
354, line 12). Lacroix, Diogenes I. 


78. Avoviowos AibroxAéovs. Lessee of Nikou 
Choros in 279 z.c. (J.G., XI, 2, 161, A, line 9). 
Contractor for many various building enter- 
prises, and lessee of a house from 274 to 258 
B.c. For the references, cf. Lacroix, Dionysios 
II; Molinier, no. 59. 


79. Avovvoddupos. Lessee of Leimon in 250, 
249, and 246 B.c. (J.G., XI, 2, 287, A, lines 32 
and 148; [Inscr. de Délos, 290, lines 14-15]). 
Probably father of no. 133. 


80. Adpxov. Lessee of Pyrgoi in 282 and 279 
BCG ek Lies loo, fy ine S28101) A, line 
7). Died childless in 278 B.c. (162, A, line 6; 
cf. no. 134). 


81. ’Exépudos. Co-lessee of Chareteia in 258 


B.0.( (0G. X41, 2,224, A, line 14] 2.ch B.C.H,,. © 


LXIII, 1939, p. 238), but went bankrupt in 
25/E8.C, (1G. lat, besos ehh, ned) S001 )s 
Debtor in 250 3.c. (/.G., XI, 2, 287, A, line 
196). 


82. 'Edmivys. Lessee of Skitoneia in 209 and 
206 B.c. (Inscr. de Délos; 362, A, line 17; 356 
bis, B, line 34 [cf. B.C.H., LIV, 1932, p. 384]; 
368, line 30). Hieropoios in 208 B.c. (Inser. 
de Délos, 363, line 18); died before 200 B.c. 


(Inscr. de Délos, 372, Aline? 15 a4 0: be 
identified either with "EArivys KAcodjpov, who 
was a guarantor in 207 B.c. (Inser. de Délos, 
366, A, line 105), or with "EArivys *Axptdiavos, 
whose unpublished gravestone in the Mykonos 
Museum (serial no. 11: late third century let- 
tering) reads ’EAmivys ’AxpiSidvos xaipe. For his 
father, ’AxpiSiov "EAmivov, cf. I.G., XI; 2, 223, 
A, line 52; 2, 287, A, line 194; 4, 633, line 2. 


83. “EpsreSoxAjs XapiAéovros. Lessee of Nikou 
Choros in 282 B.c. (1.G., XI, 2, 158, A, lines 
10-11). Lessee of Chareteia in 279, 278, 272, 
269, and 268 B.c. (J.G., XI, 2; 161, A, line 10; 
162, A, line 9; 200, line 1; 203, A, line 19; 204, 
line 14). Choregos in 268 B.c. (.G., XI, 2, 
110, line 14). His son, “EpseSoxAjs *Epsedo- 
kAéous, was lessee of a house and a debtor in 
219 B.c. (Inser. de Délos, 353; A, line 25; B, 
lines 46-47: Molinier, no. 69). 


84. *Epmedos "AcByAov. Lessee of Panormos in 
192 s.c. (Inscr. de Délos, 399, A, line 79). 
Guarantor in 200 B.c. ([Jnser. de Délos, 374, 
Ab, lines 2-3]) ; hieropoios in 187 B.c. (Inser. 
de Délos, 442, B, line 106) ; archon in 186 B.c. 
(1.G., XI, 4, 1067, e-f, line 2). 


85. "Euedos Eévwvos. Lessee of Akra Delos 
in 258, 250, 249, and 246 B.c. (I.G., XI, 2; 224, 
A, line 14; 287, A, lines 31 and 175; Inscr. 
de Délos, 290, line 14). Lessee of a house ca. 
230 B.c. (Inscr. de Délos, 316, A, line 62). 
Lacroix, Empedos I; Molinier, no. 71. Son of 
no. 180 and brother of no. 221. 


86. “EyuzeSos. Lessee of Akra Delos in 219, 
218, and 210 B.c. (Inscr. de Délos, 353, A, line 
13; 354, lines 37-38; [356 bis, A, lines 10-11]). 
Lessee of Soloe-Korakiai in 206 and 200 z.c. 
(Inscr. de Délos ; [368, lines 31-32] ; 372, A, line 
17). Probably to be identified with “Epmedos 
Eévwvos, donor or epistates in 219°Rce(].Ge 
XI, 2, 125, line 15) and thus grandson of no. 
85 (so Lacroix, Empedos II) ; but he may have 
been "Eymedos Avoyévov, lessee of a house in 192 
B.C. (/nscr. de Délos, 400, lines 16-17; Mo- 
linier, no. 72). 
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87. *Emxvdns. Lessee of Limnai in 297 B.c. 
(2.G., XI, 2, 149, dine 10). In.J.G., XI, 2-144, 
B, line 81, *"Emvdns ’Aporéov and *Emtxd [ 8s 
A |uxégp|o]vos are associated in 303 B.c. as joint 
guarantors ; there seems no way of telling which 
Epikydes was lessee of Limnai and which was 
lessee of Pyrgoi (no. 88). 


88. *Emvdys. Lessee of Pyrgoi in 297 B.c. 
(1.G., XI, 2, 149, line 5). See above, no. 87. 


89. *EpyoréAys. Lessee of Kerameion in 258 
B.c., but went bankrupt the following year 
UG eee cet, AL line 155°226,7 A; lines 
35-36). 


90. ‘Eppddsas. Lessee of Soloe, ca. 306 B.c. 
(7.G., XI, 2,-142, lines 5-9). 


91. ‘Eppodoros ’Apioréov. Lessee of Charoneia 
eos cn) (1 1Gi,) 1, 2,0 144), Al line +14). 
Mover of a decree, ca. 290 B.c. (J.G., XI, 4, 
541, line 1). He died in bankruptcy before 257 
B.c. (1.G., XI, 2, 226, A, line 24), and his heirs 
are listed as debtors down to the end of the 
Period of Independence (cf. /.G., XI, 2, 287, 
A, line 189; Inscr. de Délos; 366, A, line 127; 
372, A, line 170; 444, A, line 40; 463, B, line 
4). Brother of no. 9, no. 37, and no. 38. His 
son, “Apioréas ‘Eppoddrov, was a debtor in 274 
PomirG youl, 2.199. line 97). 


92. "“Eppov KXeoxpirov. Lessee of Leimon in 
Glizepicu (eG. 51, 2,135) lme 3). Lessee of 
Phoinikes in 303 .c. (I.G., XI, 2, 144, A, line 
10). Payer of interest in 312 B.c. (135, lines 
26-27). His son, Kredxpitos “Eppovos, was a 
guarantor in 297 B.c. (J.G., XI, 2, 149, line 
12) 3 ct also no. 135. 


93. “Eportwv. Lessee of Skitoneia in 297 B.c. 
(1.G., XI, 2, 149, line 6). 


94. °Ereox\e(Sys. Lessee of Kerameion in 282 
B.c. (.G., XI, 2,°158,-A, line 13). Seller of a 
wig coa2/0 2. (1.G.,%1 2, 163, A, line 22); 
lessee of a house in 269 B.c. (/.G., XI, 2, 203, 
A, lines 25-26). Lacroix, Eteocleides (1) ; 
Molinier, no. 78. Father of no. 120. 


95. EvBus @coddrov. Lessee of Phytalia in Zot, 


249, and 246 z.c. (.G., XI, 2, 287, A, lines 34 
and 177; Inscr. de Délos, 290, line 15). 


96. Evsypos [AcaxropiSou]. Lessee of Letmon 
in 219 and 218 B.c. (Inscr. de Délos; 353, A, 
line 11; 354, line 37). Lessee of a house in 
207 B.c. (Inscr. de Délos, 366, A, line 95) ; 
guarantor ca. 190 B.c. (Inscr. de Délos, 406, 
B, line 15). Debtor in 219, 218, 207, and 179 
B.C. (Inscr. de Délos; 353, B, line 42: 354, 
line 45; 366, A, line 121; 442, A, line 175), 
and died in debt shortly before 174 B.c. (Inser. 
de Délos, 449, B, line 30). Lacroix, Eudemos 
III; Molinier, no. 81. Son of no. 74. 


97. Evducos Pitoridov. Lessee of Kerameion 
in 249 B.c. U.G.; XJ, 2, 287,.A, line 145); 


98. Evc\Oov Avoaydpov. Lessee of Skitoneia in 
312 B.c. (.G., XI, 2, 135, lines 8-9). 


99. EvéAOwv Nixiov. Lessee of Rhamnoi in 179 
and 173 B.c. (Inscr. de Délos; 442, A, line 148; 
[456, A, lines 12-13]). Mover of a decree ca. 
100%E cy (Gs X74, 839.2 lines 122) esis 
father, Nixias EvéAPovos, was archon in 185 B.c. 
(I.G., XI, 4, 1067, e-f, line 3), logistes in 180 
B.c. (Inscr. de Délos, 440, A, line 42), and a 
guarantor for the city in 179 B.c. (Inscr. de 
Délos, 442, A, line 210). He was also a debtor 
in 179 p.c. (Inscr. de Délos, 442, A, line 167). 


100. Ei0éas M[ev]vA[A]ov. Lessee of Pyrgoi 
in. 24988 .C.. (1.G., Xl, 2, 2675 2 ene als 
wrongly restored in B.C.H., LXIII, 1939, p. 
240 as Eidéas Tlept]A[Alov). Brother of no. 
157s 


101. EvxAciSys. Lessee of Lykoneion in 246 
B.c. (Inscr. de Délos, 290, line 17). May have 
been the son either of no. 204, no. 234, or no. 
244. 


102. Bixrjpov *Axa0d. Co-lessee of Charoneia 
in 249 and 246 z.c. (J.G., XI, 2, 287, A, line 
164; Inscr. de Délos, 290, line 20). Listed as 
a debtor in 219, 207, 204, 200, and 177 B.c. 
(Iuscr. de Délos; 353, B, lines 31-32; 366, A, 
line 117; 369, A, line 25; 372, A, line 177; 444, 
A, line 44). Brother of no. 65. 
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103. Ei’pjSns. Lessee of Lykoneion in 283 and 
282 B.C) (LG. wl, ele7, Aline 45.1080; 
line 13). 


104. *Eyexparidns [Ovpiov]. Lessee of Nikou 
Choros in 219 and 218 B.c. (Inscr. de Délos; 
353, A, line 7; 354, line 35). Epistates in 202 
B.c. (J.G., XI, 2, 128, line 60). His father, 
@vplas "ExexpariSov, was a guarantor in 250 B.c. 
(I.G., XI, 2, 287, A, line 154) and hieropoios 
in 232 s.c. (Inscr. de Délos, 316, line 2). 
Father of no. 119. 


105. Zavpos Atrouédovros. Lessee of Akra 
Delos in 279, 278, 274, and ca. 272 B.c. (1.G., 
RIM 29161, Aniline 1337162eA; line 15 199, 
A, line 6; 200, line 5). 


106. ‘Hyéas Mévyos. Lessee of Phytalia in 192 
B.c. (Inscr. de Délos, 399, A, line 77). 
Treasurer in 195 B.c. (Inscr. de Délos, 399, 
A, lines 14, 39, 42, and 45) ; sitones in 192 B.c. 
(Inscr. de Délos, 399, A, line 72) ; guarantor in 
192 B.c. (Inscr. de Délos, 399, A, line 112). 


107. ‘Hyzpov. Lessee of Chareteia in 312 B.c. 
(EGiyxieg, Loo, line /). 


108. ‘Hynoayopas *Avagipévovs. Lessee of Nikou 
Choros in-278 and 2/4 sc.) U.G:, Al; 2: 161, 
C, lines 116-120; 162, A, lines 7-8; 199, A, 
line 5). Secretary of the boule in 286 B.c. 
(I.G., XI, 2, 155, b, line 8) ; borrower for the 
city in 282 B.c. (/.G., XI, 2, 158, B, lines 10- 
12) ; mover of a decree ca. 280 B.c. (/.G., XI, 
4, 568, line 2); epimeletes in 274 B.c. (1.G., 
XI, 2, 199, A, line 99). His son, ’Avagaydpas 
‘Hynoaydpov, was the mover of a decree ¢a. 250 
B.c. (J.G., XI, 4, 618, lines 3-4). Father of 
no. 190. 


109. ‘Hyias. Lessee of Limnai in 219 and 218 
B.c. (Inscr. de Délos; 353, A, line 6; 354, line 
36). Hieropoios in 220 B.c. (Inscr. de Délos; 
354, lines 5 and 20; 460, t, lines 25-26) ; mem- 
ber of 16 xowdy trav evartorav (I.G., XI, 4; 1228, 
line 6; 1229, line 5). 


110. ‘Hpatrrwv. Lessee of Thaleon in 189 z.c. 
(Inscr. de Délos, 403, line 55). Possibly the 


son of ‘Oxuvei8ns ‘“Hpaix[mwvos], who was epis- 
tates in 208 s.c. (Inscr. de Délos, 369, A, lines 
2-3) and president of the assembly ca. 200 B.c. 
(.G., XI, 4, 759, lines 29-30). 


111. ‘HpaxdciSys 6 ‘Pyvae’s. Lessee of Diony- 
sion in 249 and 246 B.c. (.G., mPa tes Fes 
lines 159-60; Inscr. de Délos, 290, line 19). 


112. ‘H[p]é8ys Gcodépov. Lessee of Pyrgoi in 
303 '2.c: (G4 M1, 2, 144, A, lnetls 3 B.Caas 
LXIII, 1939, p. 234). Son of no. 116. 


113. @apovSinos. Lessee of Nikou Choros in 
268 B.c. (J.G., XI, 2, 204, line 9). Father of 
no. 68 and no. 238. 


114. @co8wpidns “Exixpdt[olus. Lessee of Lei- 
mon in 303 z.c. (J.G., XI, 2, 144, A, line 10). 


115. @co8wpidns. Lessee of an unknown estate 
in 308 B.c. (.G., XI, 2, 143, B, line 3). Proba- 
bly identical with no. 114 (Durrbach so assumes 
in his restoration), but he may have been the 
son of IIv@eos @eodwpidov, who was a debtor in 
306 B.c. (/.G., XI, 2, 142, line 16) and epi- 
meletes in 297 B.c. (J.G., XI, 2, 150, A, line 9). 


116. cd8wpos *Apictdpxov. Lessee of Porthmos 
in 312 B.c. (1.G., XI, 2, 135, line 10). Father 
of no. 112. 


117. @eoréas. Lessee of Charoneia in 282 B.c. 
(1.G., XI, 2, 158, A, line 9). 


118. OcwpvAos Ataxropisov. Lessee of Phoinikes 
in 279, 278, 274, and ca. 271 B.c. (J.G., XI, 2; 
161, A, line 13; 162, A, lines 11-12; 199, A, 
line 6; 201, line 7). Choregos in 284 z.c. (/.G., 
XI, 2, 105, line 7) and in 282 z.c. (J.G., XI, 2, 
106, line 9). Lacroix, Theorylos II. Father of 
no. 74 and no. 237. 


119. @vpias *Exexparidov. Lessee of Thaleon in 
207 and 206 B.c. (Inscr. de Délos, 366, A, lines 
99-101). Debtor in 208 B.c. (Inscr. de Délos, 
365, line 21). Son of no. 104, 


120. ‘IepduBporos "EreoxAeiSov. Lessee of Kera- 
meion in 279, 278, 274, 269, and 268 B.c. (titer 
XI, 2; 161, A, line 12; 162, A, line 10; 199, 
A, line 7; 203, A, lines 18-19; 204, line 73), 
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Lessee of Hippodromos in 258 and 250 B.c. 
(1.G., XI, 2; [224, A, line 17] ; 287, A, line 32). 
Epimeletes in 274 B.c. (1.G., XI, 2, 199, A, line 
98). Lacroix, Hierombrotos IIB. Son of no. 94. 


121. “Iepos Pavodixov. Lessee of Panormos in 


312 .c. (I.G., XI, 2, 135, lines 7-8). 


122. “In«Ajs. Lessee of Panormos in 279 B.c. 
(oGy X12; 161; Ay line 9): 


123. “Immaxos AnAtkov. Lessee of Lykoneion in 
269, 208, and 262 B.c. (1.G.; XI, 2; 203, A, line 
23; 204, line 19; 223, A, line 38). His father, 
AnjAruxos Apysdxov, was a metic, and was choregos 
in 262 and 279 B.c. (1.G., XI, 2; 106, line 13; 
108, line 16). 


124. [Kad]Alas KadXlov. Lessee of Panormos, 
ca. 175 Bc. (Inscr. de Délos, 452, line 21). His 
father was possibly the KaAdias *Avruratpov who 
was the mover of a decree ca. 200 B.c. (/.G., 
XI, 4, 750, line 2). 


125. KadAdXi[as]. Lessee of Soloe in 303 B.c. 
(I.G., XI, 2, 144, A, line 10; cf. pp. 305 f.). 
Probably a brother of Lacroix’s Antipatros I 
and son of Lacroix’s Arignotos I. 


126. Kadrduobévys Avaxpirov. Lessee of Phytalia 
in 279, 278, and 274 z.c. (I.G., XI, 2; 161, A, 
line 14; 162, A, line 12; 199, A, line 7). Lessee 
of Phoinikes in 269 and 268 s.c. (J.G., XI, 2; 
203, A, line 23; 204, lines 18-19). Lessee of 
Skitoneia in 250 s.c. (J.G., XI, 2, 287, A, lines 
137-38), but went bankrupt (/.G., XI, 2, 287, 
A, lines 26-27). Lacroix, Callisthenes IIA. 
Father of no. 73. 


127. Kadruobévys [Ocwptrov]. Lessee of Epis- 
theneia, ca. 285 B.c., but died before the end of 
264 -3.c.-(1,.G., Xl, 2, 156,'B, lines 7-12). 
Architect ca. 306 B.c. (I.G., XI, 2, 142, line 
23); archon in 302 B.c. U.G., XI, 4, 1067, b, 
line 7; cf. Rev. Et. Gr., XXIX, 1916, p. AL; 
note 6); hieropoios in 298 B.c. (/.G., a5. 2; 
148, line 2). Lacroix, Callisthenes I. 


128. Koddwbévys. Lessee of Soloe-Korakiai in 
246 B.c. (Inser. de Délos, 290, line 16). Either 


identical with no. 126 or, more probably, with 
KadAobévns Oewptrov, grandson of no. 127; 
guarantor in 282 B.c. (/.G., XI, 2, 158, B, iines 
14213), debtor in 2097 B.c, (1.G., X15 2,.203, 
A, line 75), and guarantor and debtor in 250 
B.c. (/.G., XI, 2, 287, A, lines 41 and 129-131). 
Lacroix, Callisthenes IIB. 


129. Kadduobévys. Lessee of Sosimacheia in 
219, 218, 210, 209, and 206 3.c. (Inscr. de 
Délos; 353, A, line 10; 354, line 37; [356 bis, 
Poline: 11 54362, A, line s16;°368, line 32), 
Bankrupt in 206 B.c. (Inscr. de Délos, 368, line 
32) and debtor in 205 B.c. (Iuscr. de Délos, 
369, A, line 41). Probably identical with La- 
croix’s Callisthenes III. 


130. Kaddjidavros [ AiroxAéous]. Lessee of Pyr- 
goi, ca. 207 B.c. (Inscr. de Délos, 368, line 
24), Ghoregosiin 215 ec. (2G... XE 2126, 
line 5). Died before the end of 206 B.c. (Inser. 
de Délos, 368, line 24). Son of no. 53. 


131. Kaocavdpos Katwvavdpov. Lessee of Charo- 
neia in 179 and 173 B.c. (Juscr. de Délos; 442, 
A, line 149; [456, A, lines 19-20]). 


132. Kepxiov. Lessee of Dionysion in 252 and 
250 Bie Ge Sip 252/57 line 13 228/700, 
line 26). 


133. Kuwéas AcovvaoSdépov. Lessee of Phytalia 
in 219 z.c. (Inscr. de Délos; 351, line 8; 353, 
A, line 13). Epistates in 232 B.c. (Inscr. de 
Délos, 314, B, line 154) ; hieropoios in 217 B.c. 
(Inscr. de Délos, 354, line 16). Died before 
206 B.c. (366, A, line 127; 372, A, line 176). 
Probably the son of no. 79. 


134. KaAcwias ‘OpOiov. Lessee of Pyrgoi in 278, 
274, 269, 268, 258, and 250 B.c. (U/.G., XI, 2; 
162, A, line 6; 199, A, line 4; 203, A, line 18; 
204, line 12; [224, A, line 14]; 287, A, line 
30). Heir of no. 80 (I.G., XI, 2, 162, A, lines 
5-6). 


135. KAcdxpitos “Ididvaxros. Lessee of Limnai 
in 312 B.c. (1-G., XI, 2, 135, line 13). Dedi- 
cator of a votive offering to Hestia (J.G., XI, 
4, 1285, lines 1-3). Was probably the archon 
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Of 298)R.¢, ((ciil.G.n Als4, 100/ actneads 
though the archon may have been Kydecdxpitos 
"Eppovos (cf. no. 92). 


136. K[A]edxpi[ros]. Lessee of an unknown 
estate in 206 B.c. (Jnscr. de Délos, 368, line 
30). Possibly identical with Lacroix’s Cleo- 
critos III. 


187. Kovev. Lessee of Soloe-Korakiai at the 
beginning of 219 B.c. but died during the year 
(Inscr. de Délos; 353, A, line 6; 354, line 36). 
Probably identical with Kévoy Pwxaréws, whose 
heirs are listed as debtors in 219 B.c. (Jnscr. de 
Délos, 353, B, lines 23, 26, and 27-28), and 
who was the mover of a decree ca. 230 B.c. 
ChiGe el, 4.0255 line:2). 


138. Koopuddys [Sypov]. Lessee of Kerameion 
in 246 B.c. (Inscr. de Délos, 290, line 17). His 
son, S4os Koopiddov, was epistates ca. 225 B.c. 
(Inscr. de Délos, 346, B, line 11), president of 
the assembly ca. 225 B.c. (J.G., XI, 4; 693, line 
20; [696, lines 3-4]), hieropoios in 216 B.c. 
(Inscr. de Délos, 396, B, line 21), and was 
given honorary citizenship in the Carian town 
of Theangela (/.G., XI, 4, 1054). His grand- 
son, Koopuddyns Sov, was epistates in 207 B.c. 
(Inscr. de Délos, 366, B, lines 5-7), hieropoios 
in 198 B.c. (Inscr. de Délos, 399, A, line 106), 
and archon in 197 sB.c. (Inscr. de Délos, 396, 
B, line 54; J.G., XI, 4, 1067, d, line 1). 


139. KpirdBovdros. Lessee of Phytalia in 218 
B.c. (Juscr. de Délos, 354, line 38). His son, 
MeAxidns KpiroBovAov, was choregos in 179 z.c. 
(1.G., XI, 2, 130, lines 4-5) and hieropoios in 
178 B.c. (Inscr. de Délos, 442; A, line 74; B, 
lines 2 and 216). 


140. KuvOd8ys [Tedécwvos]. Lessee of Limnai 
in 250 Bc. (1.G., XI, 2, 287, A, line 26). His 
-lease for Rhamnoi for the decennium 249-40 
B.C. was cancelled (I.G., XI, 2, 287, A, line 
153). President of the assembly some time 
between 240 and 230 z.c. (J.G., XI, 4; 664, 
lines 18-19; 665, line 25). Died between 224 
and 218 z.c. (Inscr. de Délos; 338, Aa, line rie 


354, line 55). His son, Kuv@id8ns KvvOiddov, was 
president of the assembly ca. 200 B.c. (/.G., 
XI, 4; 745, line 32; 746, lines 18-19. 


141. Adprpov Nixdvdpov. Lessee of Porthmos 
in 207 and 206 B.c. (Inscr. de Délos; 366, A, 
lines 102-103; 368, line 29). Lessee of Skito- 
neia in 199 and 192 b.c. (Inscr. de Délos; 374, 
Ab, line 7; 399, A, line 80). Guarantor in 
192 B.c. (Inscr. de Délos, 400, lines 3-4). 
Brother of no. 34. For his family, see Insecr. 
de Délos, Il, p. 344. 


142. Acdvupos. Lessee of Lykoneion in 301 
B.c. (1.G.; XI, 2, 146, A, line 11). 


143. Avxopyryins Kpur[iov]. Co-lessee of Nikou 
Choros in 178 B.c. (Inscr. de Délos, 445, 
lines 16-19). Guarantor ca. 190 B.c. (Inscr. de 
Délos, 407, line 27). Father-in-law of no. 247. 
His father, Kpitias AvxopjSov, was president of 
the assembly ca. 210 b.c. (J.G., XI, 4, 706, line 
22). For his family, see Inscr. de Délos, II, 
p. 205. 


144. <Avojjs Siwos. His lease for Kerameion 
for the decennium 249-40 was cancelled in 250 
B.c. (/.G., XI, 2, 287, A, line 145). His father, 
Sizes Avoov, was a guarantor in 297 B.c. (J.G., 
XI, 2, 149, line 12). 


145. Avoigevos *ApisroBotrov. Lessee of Lyko- 
neion in 303 B.c. ([J.G., XI, 2, 144, A, line 
16]). Archon in 301 B.c. (I.G., XT, 2, 145, line 
46). Son of no. 42 and father of no. 43. 


146. <Avoigéevos. Lessee of Kerameion in 219, 
218, and 210 B.c. (Inser. de Délos; 353, A, 
lines 14-15; 354, line 36; 356 bis, A, line 9). 


147. Mavoiddys ‘HpaxdeéSov. Lessee of Panor- 
mos in 303 and 297 z.c. (I.G., XI, 2; 144, A, 
line 12; 149, lines 5-6). Bankrupt post 297 z.c. 
(.G., XI, 2, 147, A, lines 15-17). Of Phoe- 
nician descent (J.G., XI, 2, 163, A, line 45). 
Brother of no. 62. 


148. Madyov Ipagimévo[us]. Lessee of Charo- 
neia in 312 Bc. (1.G., XI, 2, 135, line 9). 
Brother of no. 153. 
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149. Mersyi8ns Sud#[vov]. Lessee of Epis- 
theneia in 173 B.c. (Inscr. de Délos, 456, A, 
lines 9-10). Brother of no. 209. 


150. Med[ijour|ros [Avoy?]évov. Lessee of 
Dorion-Chersonesos ca. 182 B.c. (Inscr. de 
Delos, 440, Betine 22;8.C.H., LXI, 1939, 
p. 244). Possibly a brother of no. 70. 


151. MeAnourros 6 “‘Pyvateds. Lessee of Charo- 
Mei in 279 and'27e B.ce (1.G.,-X1, 2; 161,. A, 
lines 10-11; 162, A, line 9). 


152. Medrjourros 6 ‘Pyvaeds. Lessee of Skito- 
neia in 219 and 218 B.c. (Inscr. de Délos; 353, 
A, lines 7-8 ; 354, line 36). Co-lessee of Limnai 
in 199 and 192 z.c. (Inscr. de Délos; 374, Aa, 
lines 10-15; 399, A, line 81). Lessee of work 
buildings in 219 B.c. (Inscr. de Délos, 353, A, 
lines 17 and 22) and in 218 B.c. (Inscr. de 
Délos, 354, lines 32 and 33). Molinier, no. 107. 


153. Mévavdpos Mpagétuévouvs. Lessee of Pyrgoi 
iol Zer.cwti.G4) <1, 135) line. 11). tn297 
B.c. he was one of seven guarantors for three 
merchants who borrowed 30,300 dr. (/nscr. de 
Délos, 500, B, lines 14-15). Brother of no. 148. 


154. MeveOddys. Lessee of Hippodromos in 
188 B.c. (Inscr. de Délos, 403, lines 51-52). 


155. Mevexpdrns ’Apxedépa. Co-lessee of Skito- 
neia in 246 B.c. (Inscr. de Délos, 290, line 19). 
Creditor in 240 B.c. (Inscr. de Délos, 298, A, 
lines 187-190) ; died before 218 B.c. (Jnscr. de 
Délos, 353, B, line 8). Son of no. 51 and 
brother of no. 50. 


156. Mevéorparos Tipoorpdrov. Lessee of Epis- 
theneia in 179 B.c. (Inscr. de Délos, 442, A, 
line 146). 


157. Méwadrgos [MewAdrov]. Lessee of Pyrgot 
in 246 B.c. (Inscr. de Délos, 290, line 21). 
Guarantor in 250 s.c. (J.G., XI, 2, 287, A, line 
177). Brother of no. 100. 


158. Merdévpos. Co-lessee of Phytalia in 209, 
206, and 200 z.c. (Inscr. de Délos; 362, A, line 
18; 368, line 26; 372, A, line LS)ee 


159. Mikwv. Lessee of Panormos in 208 B.c. 
(Inscr. de Délos, 366, A, line 105). 


160. Mryoipayos Atroxpdrous. Lessee of Chare- 
telawineco/.and 2olsne.(1.G., X1e2 20nd, 
lines 30-33; 287, A, lines 139-142). For his 
bankruptcy, see note 13. 


161. Motpayévns Kaddtobévovs. Lessee of Lim- 
Havieds 202 B.C. (1.G.,X1, 2, 2874 A, line: 196). 
Debtorin 250 B.d.. ca.. 245.8.c., and. 2) Our c, 
(.G., XI, 2, 287, A, lines 191 and 196; Inscr. 
de Delos 291 t linent2. 353, B; lines30% ‘ch 
323, line 35). Died before 209 B.c. (Inscr. de 
Délos, 363, line 62). Lacroix, Moiragenes (1). 
Probably son of no. 128 (Callisthenes II B). 


162. Naéiadys. Lessee of Lykoneion in 219 B.c. 
(Instr: de. Délos; (351, line 18]; 353, A, line 
14). Bankrupt in 218 B.c. (nscr. de Délos, 
354, line 38). 


163. Neoxpovridns Neoxpovridov. Lessee of Kera- 
meion in 173 B.c. (Inscr. de Délos, 456, A, line 
21). Secretary of the hieropoioi in 179 B.c. 
(Inscr. de Délos, 442, B, line 181). Brother of 
no. 12. 


164. NeoxpovriSns. Lessee of Kerameion in 252 
atid, 250) Bice l.Ga esl, 27) 1272, Ay ness 
287, A, line 33). Possibly identical with Neo- 
kpovrions BAerdpov, who was choregos in 282 and 
2a B.er(l.G., X1.2, 106) line 11107 sling 7). 


165. Néwv Aypnrpiov. Lessee of Lykoneion in 
180, 179, and 173 B.c. (Inser. de Délos; [441, 
line 12]; 442, A, line 150; 456, A, line 19). 
His father was probably the archon of 184 B.c. 
(EG 141067, e-fline:4); 


166. Nyowrns Awpiéews. Lessee of Lykoneion 
in 192 3.c. (Inscr. de Délos, 399, A, line 76). 
His father was perhaps the archon of 238 B.c. 
(Geeta) 24 ines 52)? 


167. NixavSpos [’Ayopdddov]. Lessee of Porth- 
mos in 219 and 218 z.c. (Inscr. de Délos; 353, 
A, lines 10-11; 354, line 35). Choregos in 236 
B.c. (I.G., XI, 2, 120, line 6) ; debtor in 207, 
204, and 200 s.c. (Inscr. de Délos; 366, A, line 
127; 369, A, line 33; 372, A, line 53). 
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168. Nixav8pos [Hevou7d]jovs. Lessee of Chare- 
teia in 303 B.c. (/.G., XI, 2, 144, A, lines 11- 
12; B.C.H., LXIII, 1939, p. 234). Brother of 
no. 25 and no. 188. 


169. Nixapyos. Co-lessee of Limnai in 206 B.c. 
(Inscr. de Délos, 368, line 31). 


170. Nixopaxos *Apyavdpov. Lessee of Hippo- 
dromos ca. 305 B.c. (J.G., XI, 2, 142, lines 9- 
12). Son of no. 49. 


171. Nixdpaxos Nixoudyov. Lessee of Rhamnot 
in 209 z.c. (Inscr. de Délos, 362, A, line 16). 
Co-lessee of Rhamnoi in 206, 200, and 199 B.c. 
(Inscr. de Délos; 368, line 25; 372, A, lines 
10-11; [374, Aa, lines 20-24]). Lessee of 
Rhamnoi in 192 B.c. (Inscr. de Délos, 399, A, 
lines 81-82) and in 189 B.c. (Inscr. de Délos, 
397, B, 1-3). Co-lessee of Nikou Choros in 206 
and 200 z.c. (Inscr. de Délos; 368, line 25; 
372, A, line 12). Guarantor in 209 B.c. (Inscr. 
de Délos, 363, line 38) and in 194 B.c. (Inser. 
de Délos, 396, A, lines 33 and 42) ; treasurer 
in 203 B.c. (Inscr. de Délos, 399, B, line 18) ; 
borrower of large amounts ca. 188 B.c. (Inscr. 
de Délos, 407, lines 27, 36-37). Dedicator of a 
monument ca. 200 B.c. (/.G., XI, 4, 1176, 
line 4). 


172. Zevoxparns “Avrryovov. Lessee of Nikou 
Choros in 209 z.c. (Inscr. de Délos; 362, A, 
lines 16-17). Co-lessee with no. 171 of Rham- 
not and Nikou Choros in 206 and 200 8.c. (Inscr. 
de Délos; 368, line 25; 372, A, lines 10-13). 
Co-lessee with no. 171 of Rhamnoi in 199 B.c. 
(Inscr. de Délos, 374, Aa, lines 20-24). Gave 
up lease before 192 B.c. (cf. Jnscr. de Délos, 
399, A, lines 81-82). Mover of a decree, ca. 
200 z.c. (1.G., XI, 4, 714, lines 2-3). Lacroix, 
Xenocrates II. Cf. no. 175. 


173. Zevoxparns ‘IepopBpdrov. Lessee of half of 
Chareteia for the single year 250 B.c. (J.G., XI, 
2, 287, A, lines 139-140). Hieropoios in 252 
B.c. (1.G., XI, 2, 287, A, lines 7-8) ; logistes in 
250 B.c. (J.G., XI, 2, 287, A, lines 88-89) ; 
borrower for the city in 250 s.c. (J.G., XI, 2, 
287, A, line 124); mover of a decree ca. 250 
B.c, (1.G., XI, 4, 598, line 2). Debtor in 278, 


269, 250, and ca. 248 B.c. (J.G., XI, 2; 162, A, 
line 28; 203, D, lines 47-50; 287, A, line 185; 
289, line 13) and died in debt before 219 B.c. 
(Inscr. de Délos, 353, B, lines 11-12). Lacroix, 
Xenocrates I. 


174. Zevoxpdrns. Lessee of Phoinikes in 219 
and 218 B.c. (Inscr. de Délos; 353, A, lines 4-5; 
354, line 35). 


175. Eevoxpdrys. Lessee of Pyrgoi in 210 B.c. 
and ca. 193 B.c. (Inscr. de Délos; 356 bis, A, 
line 7; 399, A, line 78). Died before the end 
of 192 B.c. (Inser. de Délos, 399, A, line 78) ; 
he may therefore have been identical with no. 


Wee 


176. EZevopydns. Lessee of Charoneia in 297 
B.c. (J.G., XI, 2, 149, lines 7-8). Possibly 
father of no. 30. 


177. Zevoundns. Lessee of Rhamnoi in 251 B.c. 
(1.G., XI, 2, 287, A, line 136). 


178. Eevoundns. Lessee of Hippodromos in 219, 
218, 210, and 209 B.c. (Inscr. de Délos; 353, A, 
line 12; 354, line 38; 356 bis, A, line 11; 362, 
A, line 35}, 


179. Eévwy Zévwvos. Lessee of Chersonesos in 
169 B.c. (Inscr. de Délos; 461, Bb, lines 54-55). 
Probably son of no. 181. 


180. Eévev Tedéowvos. Lessee of Epistheneia 
in 269, 268, and 262 B.c. (J.G., XI, 2; 203, A, 
line 21; 204, line 16; 223, A, lines 36-37). 
Borrower for the city in 282 B.c. (J.G., XI, 2, 
158, B, lines 23-24). Lacroix, Xenon a. Brother 
of no. 249. Father of no. 85 and no. 221. 


181. Eévwv PepexrgciSov. Co-lessee of Charoneia 
in 206 and 200 B.c. (Inscr. de Délos; 368, 
lines 27-28; 372, A, lines 13-14). Guarantor 
in 192 B.c. (Inscr. de Délos, 400, line 17); 
debtor in 179 B.c. (Inscr. de Délos, 442, A, line 
169) and in 173 B.c. (Inser. de Délos, 455, Ab, 
line 16). Lacroix, Xenon IIIB. Son of no. 
235; brother of no. 191 and no. 240. 


182. ‘OSoiréAns. Lessee of Leimon in 269 and 
268 B.c. (J.G., XI, 2; 203, A, lines 20-21 ; 204, 
line 15). ; 
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183. ’Ovopaxdrg&’8ns Mvyncitew. Lessee of Diony- 
Sijipieol2 Bie; (1-4. <1, 27135, line 12): 


184. *OpGoxr[ js ] *Apta[ ret |SLov]. Assigned the 
lease of an unknown estate, probably Lykoneion 
(cf. note 170) for the decennium 199-90 B.c, 
(Inscr. de Délos, 374, Aa, line 28), but not 
mentioned in the complete list of lessees of 192 
B.c. (Inscr. de Délos, 399, A, lines 74-82). 
Possibly the father of no. 57. 


185. Tappeviov Xowpvrov. Lessee of Dionysion 
ia 282; 279and 278 Bic. (1:G., XI, 23/198; A, 
lines 9-10; 161, A, line 8; 162, A, line 7). 
Father of no. 219. 


186. Tappixds "Emxidov. Lessee of Phoinikes 
in 179, 173, and 172 B.c. (Inscr. de Délos; 442, 
A, line 145; 456, A, line 8; [459, line 39]. 


187. Wappicxos Awoddérov. Lessee of Rhamnoi 
in 249 wc. (.G., XI, 2, 287, A, line 153). 
Brother of no. 194. 


188. Taciripos Zevopjdouvs. Lessee of Phoi- 
nikes in 312 B.c. (J.G., XI, 2, 135, lines 5-6). 
Lessee of Dionysion in 303 B.c. U.G., XI, 2, 
144, A, line 13). Brother of no. 25 and no. 168. 


189. Iédoy. Lessee of Leimon in 301 B.c. 
(I.G., XI, 2, 146, A, line 10). 


190. Tepiav8pos “Hynoaydpov. . Lessee of Epis- 
theneia in 258, 250, 249, and 246 z.c. (J.G., XI, 
2; [224, A, line 15]; 287, A, lines 31-32 and 
178-79; Inscr. de Délos, (290, lines 15-16]). 
Choregos in 261 B.c. (/.G., XI, 2, 114, line 13) ; 
astynomos and dedicator of a monument, ca. 
255 pc. (1.G., XI, 4, 1144, line Ze" SOnsot 
no. 108. 


191. Tuiorjs BepexdrciSov. Lessee of Akra Delos 
in 179 and 173 B.c. (Inser. de Délos; 442, A, 
line 146; 456, A, line 9). Debtor in 175 BC. 
(Inscr. de Délos, 449, A, line 39). Lacroix, 
Pistes IV. Brother of no. 181 and no. 240; 
son of no. 235. 


192. Uorjs. Lessee of the Sacred Lake in 250 
be, (,G.-41, 2, 287, A, line 34). Treasurer 
ie 250in.c. (1.G., X1, 2,287, A, lines 8-9 and 


34). Probably identical with Lacroix’s Pistes II, 
who was hieropoios in 278 sB.c. (J.G., XI, 2, 
161; A, line 124; D, lines 107-108) ; guarantor 
fore Leecity Mi 200 BG. Gl, eee USNS 
line 74) ; and debtor in 269, ca. 255, 250, and 
248 B.c. (EG. XI, 2; 203, A, line 63/274, line 
21; 287, A, line 187; 289, line 18). He was a 
banker by profession (/.G., XI, 2, 203, A, line 
78; Inscr. de Délos, 290, line 131). 


193. I[tordé]evos. Lessee of Phoinikes in 301 
B.C (L.Go x1) 2, 1467A, line 95.8.0; LAT; 
1939, p. 235). Debtor in 312 B.c. and ca. 306 
PCs. Geen, 25 love lines 19-2075) 142, sling 
14). Father of no. 60. 


194. IldAvBos Awddrov. Lessee of Sosimacheia 
in’'269 ‘and 268 8.¢..(1.G5 201, 23203), line 
24: 204, line 20). Epimeletes in 269 s.c. (/.G., 
XI, 2, 203, A, lines 89 and 92) ; guarantor in 
269 z.c. (1.G., XI, 2, 203, A, line 74) ; debtor 
in 282, 279, 278, 274, and 250 B.c. (I.G., XI, 2; 
158, A, line 29; 161, A, line 35; 162, A, line 25% 
199, A, line 11; 287, A, line 184). Brother of 
no. 187. 


195. IloAvBovAos [Tappeviwvos]. Lessee of Ski- 
toneia in 258 and 251 z.c. (J.G., XI, 2; [224, 
A, line 16; B.C.H., LXIII, 1939, p. 238]; 287, 
A, lines 137-38). Debtor in 278, 250, and ca. 
248 z.c. (1.G., XI, 2; 162, A, line 43; 287, D, 
27-28; 288, line 5). His son, Tappeviwv Modv- 
Bovrov, was president of the assembly ca. 230 
B.c. (1.G., XI, 4, 681, line 19) and mover of a 
decree ca. 230 B.c. (J.G., XI, 4, 1025, line Poy 
he died before 208 s.c. (B.C.H., XXXIV, 1910, 
pp. 370, 373). A grandson, TodvBovdos Hap- 
peviwvos, was hieropoios in 197 B.c. (Inscr. de 
Délos, 385, a, line 1). 


196. odrvtnAos. Lessee of Porthmos some 
time between 297 and 282 z.c. (J.G., XI, 2, 199, 
A, line 14). Debtor in 303 .c. (/.G., XI, 2, 
144, C, lines 2-3) and in 274 B.c. (.G., PORES, 
199, A, line 14). 

197. Todvxpdrys. Lessee of Soloe-Korakiai ca. 


193 s.c. and died before the end of 192 B.c. 
(Inscr. de Délos, 399, A, line 75). 
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198. Todrgvkpiros. Lessee of Epistheneia in 284 
and 282) 8.0. (1.Gaislee 1006b; ines: 7-10" 
158, A, line 12). 


199. TWodvéevos ’ApyoBporov. Lessee of Panor- 
mos in 258 and 250.3.¢, (/.G., 41,.2°°224,A, 
line 16; 287, A, line 30). Secretary of the city 
in 258 B.c. (I.G., XI, 2, 224, A, line 3) ; guaran- 
tOL an 250: H.C. Cli, al, 2, 20/, 4, ne 167) 7 
borrower for the city in 250 B.c. (/.G., XI, 2, 
287, A, line 124); debtor in 246 and ca. 244 
B.c. (Inscr. de Délos; 290, line 44; 291, m, line 
10). Son of no. 35. 


200. Todvéevos [Tappeviwvos]. Lessee of Akra 
Delos in 206, 200, and 192 8.c. (Inscr. de Délos ; 
368, line 31; 372, A, lines 11-12; 399, A, line 
74). Archon in 192 B.c. (Inscr. de Délos, 399, 
A, line 17; I.G., XI, 4, 1067, d, line 6). 


201. TodrvtEevos Bwxarews. Lessee of Epistheneia 
in, 199,-ca. 197, 192, and 188 B.c. (Inscr. de 
Délos; 374, B, lines 15-16; 384, A, line 2; 399, 
A, line 75; 404, line 15). Choregos in 215 B.c. 
(/.G., XI, 2, 126, lines 3-4) ; president of the 
assembly ca. 185 B.c. (I.G., XI, 4, 820, line 13). 
His father, Poxaets WoAvéévov, was a debtor in 
200 B.c. (Inscr. de Délos, 372, A, line 71). 
His grandfather, Hodvéevos Pwxaiéws, was a 
debtor in 284, 279, 278, 274, 268, and 250 B.c. 
(ite Lea J00, A, kines; 161, D,.line 81: 
162, A, line 28; 199, A, line 11; 204, line 90; 
287, A, line 189). His great-grandfather, do- 
kateds HoAvEévov, was archon in 280 B.c, TG. 
XI, 4, 1067, e-f, line 8) and choregos in 265 
Bc. (1.G., XI, 2, 11], line 6). Brother of 
Ono 1 


202. Ilérros. Lessee of Dionysion in 208 z.c. 
(Iuscr. de Délos, 366, A, line 104). 


203. Ipoxdjjs. Co-lessee of Phytalia in 209 and 
200 B.c. (Inscr. de Délos; [362, A, line 21]; 
372, A, line 12). 


204. Tpdéevos Evxdel8ov. Lessee of Leimon in 
297 B.c. (I.G., XI, 2, 149, line 4). Brother of 
no. 234 and no. 244. 


205. IUv0éas epex[ rei ]Sov. Lessee of Porthmos 
in. 258 mec. (1-G,.4], 2 224) Aeeiewi a) 
Brother of no. 206 and no. 239. 


206. IvoxAjs Pepexreidov. Lessee of Porthmos 
in 252, 250, 249, and 246 Bc. (2. sles 
275, A, line 12; 287, A, lines 25 and 174; 
Inscr. de Délos ; 290, line 17). Lessee of Nikou 
Choros in 250 and 249 B.c. (J.G., XI, 2, 287, 
A, lines 26 and 155). Guarantor ca. 250 B.c. 
(Inscr. de Délos, II, p. 299, 287 bis, line 30) ; 
secretary of the city in 231 B.c. (Inscr. de Délos, 
316, lines 9-10). Brother of no. 205 and no. 
239. Lacroix, Pythocles II. 


207. Saprydav Kapvetov. Lessee of Lykoneion 
and Hippodromos in 312 s.c. (J.G., XI, 2, 135, 
lines 3-4 and 6-7). His grandson, SaprySov 
Kapvetov, was astynomos ca. 250 B.c. (J.G., XI, 
4, 1296; A, lines 14-15; B, lines 13-14). 


208. S[aprn]8dv Biroxpdrov. Lessee of Phoi- 
nikes in 192 B.c. (Inscr. de Délos, 399, A, line 
77 [the sixth letter of the name is completely 
preserved on the stone]). Possibly the father 
of *Odvprwdwpos Saprydovo[s], archon in 193 
B.c. (1.G., XI, 4, 1067, d, line 5), and of 
Saprydov Saprnddvos, choregos in 170 B.c. (/.G., 
XI, 2, 133, line 10). 


209. SiAnvos SAxjvov. Lessee of Phytalia in 179 
and ca. 176 B.c. (Inscr. de Délos; 373, A, line 
31; 442, A, line 147; 452, line 24). Hieropoios 
in 179 B.c. (Inscr. de Délos, 442; A, line 1; 
B, line 151); guarantor in 175 and 170 z.c. 
(Inscr. de Délos, 449, A, line 38; 467, line 5). 
Brother of no. 149. 


4 


210. Sxvra€é AcovridSov. Lessee of an unknown 
estate in 180 B.c. (Inscr. de Délos, 441, line 
14). Secretary of the hieropoioi in 207 B.c. 
(Inscr. de Délos, 368, line 6) ; guarantor in 194 
B.c. (Inscr. de Délos, 396, A, line Ae 


211. Xxvpvos [Pavodicov]. Lessee of Lykoneion 
in 297 B.c. (I.G., XI, 2, 149, line 3). Hiero- 
poios in 298 B.c. (/.G., XI, 2, 148, line A es 
treasurer ca. 289 B.c. (I.G., XI, 2, 287, B, line 
101) ; mover of a decree ca. 290 z.c. (J.G., XI, 
4, 1349, line 6). 
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212. Xrjoapxos. Lessee of Panormos in 249 
encdezdore.c .G., XI) 2,287, A; line -16/); 
Inscr. de Délos, 290, line 20). 


213. Xzpdtwv. Lessee of an unknown estate 
ca. 306 B.c. (.G., XI, 2, 142, line4). 


214. Srpdrwv. Lessee of Chareteia in 282 B.c. 
Cie Ae ello ee line:6).. Moyer of a 
decree ca. 270 B.c. (J.G., XI, 4, 583, line 2). 


215. Swoidjpos. Listed among lessees, but 
probably a guarantor of Nikou Choros in 210 
B.c. (Inscr. de Délos, 356 bis, A, line 12). 
Debtor in 207 and 204 s.c. (Jnscr. de Délos; 
366, A, line 122; 369, A, line 29). Died before 
179 s.c. (Inscr. de Délos, 442, A, line 247). 


216. Xéorr0s [Mynodaxov]. Lessee of Nikou 
Chores in 297 B.c. (I.G., XI, 2, 149, line 5). 
Mover of a decree, ca. 280 B.c. (1.G., XI, 4, 
581, line 4) ; choregos in 275 z.c. (.G., XI, 2, 
109, line 8). 


217. Swotorparos ’Appiov. Assigned the lease 
of an unknown estate in 200 B.c. (Juscr. de 
Délos, 374, B, line 6). Choregos in 215 B.c. 
(isGeecl, 2,.126,sline:9), archon in 200 B.c. 
(Gas 12, .128, line 1). His grandfather, 
Swolorparos ’Apdiov, was choregos in 265 and 


O63 ae U.G.7 51,2; 111, line 20;-[113, line ° 


6]: His’ eson, *Audlas Zwowrtpdrov, Was a 
guarantor in 175 B.c. (Inscr. de Délos, 449, A, 
line 34). 


218. Swrd8as 6 Kpys. Lessee of Panormos in 
278 and 274 s.c. (I.G., XI, 2; 161, C, line 113; 
162, A, line 8; 199, A, line 4). Metic choregos 
in 279 Buc. (J.G., XI, 2, 108, line 12). 


219. TedécavSpos Mappeviwvos. Lessee of Panor- 
mos in 282 s.c. (1.G., XI, 2, 158, A, lines 8-9). 
Lessee of Dionysion in 274, ca. 273, 269 and 
268 z.c. (I.G., XI, 2; 199, A, line 4; 200, lines 
2-3; 203, A, lines 23-24 ; 204, line 7). Choregos 
qe203 2c) th.G., XJ, 2, 113,-tine’7 ) >-debtor 
cums seeice(1.G,) 41, 2, 274, line 12). “Son 
of no. 185. A brother, MoAvéevos Tlappeviwvos, 
was mover of a decree ca. 270 B.c. (1.G., XI, 
4, 571, line 2), and died before 262 B.c. (/.G., 
Beleza c2sn ny Wine.07). 


220. Tedgowv AiroxAgovs. Lessee of Soloe- 
Korakiai in 279, 278, 274, and 269 B.c. U.G., 
RUZ IGIETA, tines 127137 162. A> line Lis 
199, A, line 6; 203, A, line 20). Secretary of 
the bouleinezo2 B.C. (iG: X1,°2,.153, Aline 
3); epimeletes in 274 B.c. (U.G., XI, 2, 199, A, 
line 91) ; debtor in 284 and 278 z.c. (/.G., XI, 
2; 156; B, line 1; 162, A, lines 26, 31, 34, and 
35). Honored by the demos of Chios with a 
gold crown and a bronze statue about the 
middle of the third century (J.G., XI, 4, 1022). 
Lacroix, Teleson IIB. Father of no. 53. 


221. Tedéowv Févwvos. Lessee of Chareteia in 
25nd 257.BiC (I.G X12 224A line 14s 
220, SA Nese OU ou eC Le LEO 39 
238). Choregos in 261 B.c.. (.G., XI, 2; 114; 
linew15)seuarantor in 25073.c UG. Aly Z, 
287, A, line 176). Son of no. 180; brother of 
No. eo. Lacroix, Leleson ITA” 


222. Tyréunoros ’ApioteiSov. Lessee of Dorion- 
Chersonesos ca. 175 s.c. (Inscr. de Délos, 452, 
line 27). Lessee of a house in 192 and 179 B.c. 
(Inscr. de Délos; 400, lines 4-5; 442, A, line 
140) ; debtor in 177 8.c. (Inscr. de Délos, 444, 
A, line 46). Mover of at least fifty decrees 
(1.G., XI, 4; 751-798; 1024, 1032), including 
the famous Anaxibios decree (752) and a de- 
cree authorizing the sending of ambassadors to 
Rome, ca. 197 B.c. (756). Lacroix, Telemnes- 
tos IIIB; Molinier, no. 150. For his family, 
see Roussel’s commentary on /.G., XI, 4, 751. 


223. TipnotSnpos ’Avrixpdrovs. Co-lessee of Cha- 
roneia in 274, 269, and 268 B.c.; sole lessee in 
258, 257, and 251 z.c.; co-lessee in 250 B.c., in 
which year he went bankrupt (/.G., XI, 2; pee: 
A, line 5]; 203, A, line 20; 204, line 9; 224, A, 
lines 13-14; 225, A, line 16; 287, A, lines 27- 
29 and 138-39). Treasurer in 282 B.c. U.G., 
XI, 2, 158, B, lines 6-7) ; mover of a decree 
ca. 274 3.c. (I.G., XI, 4, 538, line 2); epi- 
meletes in 269 z.c. (/.G., XI, 2, 203, A, lines 
6, 70, 83, and 97). Brother of no. 44; father 
of no. 26 and no. 245. 


224. Tindéevos Tipogévov. Lessee of the Sacred 
Lake in 179 B.c. (Inscr. de Délos, 442, A, lines 
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151-152). Secretary of the hieropoioi in 178 
B.c. (Inscr. de Délos, 442, B, line 3); hiero- 
potos in “175 3.c. U.G., AT, 2; 133,. line 42; 
134, line 15); archon in 170 B.c. (J.G., XI, 2, 
133, line 1). His father was hieropoios in 221 
B.c. (Inscr. de Délos, 354, lines 8, 20, 21) and 
archon in 224 B.c. (Inscr. de Délos, 366, A, 
line 85); his brother, Anprrpios 'Tiypogévov, was 
archon in 184 B.c. (/.G., XI, 4, 1067, e-f, line 4). 


225. Tywéevos. Lessee of Soloe-Korakiai in 
250 z.c. (1.G., XI, 2, 287, A, line 31). Possi- 
bly identical with Tiwoéevos ’AroAXodépov, mover 
of a decree ca. 260 B.c. (J.G., XI, 4, 610, lines 
4-5). 

226. Tioobévys. Lessee of Limnai in 209 B.c. 
(Inscr. de Délos, 362, A, line 19). Probably 
identical either with Tioobévys KAcoxpitov, 
debtor and guarantor in 208 B.c. (Juscr. de 
Délos, 365, lines 19 and 21), or with Tipoobéyys 
Tiwo[——], epistates in 207 B.c. (Inscr. de Délos, 
366, A, line 132). 


227. Tdgnrodreuos “Apvov. Co-lessee of Porth- 
mos in 192 B.c. (Inscr. de Délos, 399, A, line 
78). Choregos in 215 3.c. (.G., XI, 2, 126, 
line 4) ; honored in a decree of 187 B.c. (/.G., 
XI, 4, 768, a, line 2) ; president of the assembly 
ca. 185 B.c. (J.G., XI, 4; 789, line 26; 799, line 
4; 800, line 11) ; mover of a decree ca. 180 B.c. 
(1.G., XI, 4, 801, line 2). Debtor in 179 and 
175 B.c. (Inscr. de Délos; 442, C, lines 28-29; 
449, B, line 35). Son of Lacroix’s Amnos III. 


228. TdAnrodewos Kpitrios. Co-lessee of Porth- 
mos in 192 B.c. and sole lessee in 188, 179, and 
173 B.c. (Inscr. de Délos; 399, A, line 78 ; [404, 
line 17]; 442, A, line 151; [456, A, line 16]). 


229. avsdicos Xap[iA]a. Lessee of Chareteia 
in 219, 218, 210, 209, and 206 B.c. (Jnscr. de 
Délos; 353, A, line 3; 354, line 35; [356 bis, A, 
line 6|; 356 bis, B, lines 40-41, for which see 
B.C.H., LIV, 1932, p. 384; [Inscr. de Délos, 
368, line 29]). Son of either Lacroix’s Charilas 
IIA or his Charilas IIB- Father of no. 230. 


230. PavddiKos Pavodixov. Lessee of Chareteia 
in 192, 180, 179, 173, and 172 B.c. (Inscr. de 


Délos; 399, A, line 79; 373, B, lines 9-10; 442, 
A, line 151; 456, A, line 16; [459, lines 42- 
43]). See also B.C.H., LXIII, 1939, pp. 242- 
43. Son of no. 229, father of no. 246. 


231. ®avos. Lessee of Rhamnoi in 246 B.c. 
(Inscr. de Délos, 290, line 18). For his family, 
see commentary on J.G., XI, 4, 1080. 


232. @avos. Lessee of Rhamnoi in 219, 218, 
and ca. 214 B.c. (Inscr. de Délos; 353, A, line 
11; 354, line 37; [356, line 15]). Died before 
210 B.c. (Inscr. de Délos, 356 bis, A, line 6). 
Identity with no. 231 seems improbable; cf. 
commentary on J.G., XI, 4, 1080. 


233. @édus PéAvos. Lessee of Panormos in 179 
B.c. (Inscr. de Délos, 442, A, line 149). Brother 
of no. 28 and no. 41. 


234. Depexrc/Sns EvxAciSov. Lessee of Leimon 
in 282, 279, and 278 Bic) U.G., XI 2551oawee 
line 11; 161, A, lines 11-12; 162, A, line 10). 
Hieropoios in 304 B.c. (/.G., XI, 2, 144, A, 
line 3); mover of a decree ca. 285 B.c. (J.G., 
XI, 4, 540, lines 2-3). Died between 278 and 
274 B.c. (I.G., XI, 2, 199, A, line 6). Brother 
of no. 204 and no. 244. His son, EvxdAeidys 
PepexAciSov, was choregos in 265 and in 261 B.c. 
(1.G., XI, 2; 111, line 9; 114, line 4), 


235. Pepexdrgcidns [Pirovixov]. Lessee of Charo- 
neia in 219, 218, and 210 B.c. (Inscr. de Délos; 
353, A, line 5; 354, line 35; 356 bis, A, line 10). 
Choregos in 215 B.c. (J.G., XI, 2, 126, line 5) ; 
lessee of buildings in 207 and 206 B.c. (Inser. 
de Délos; 366, A, line 95; 368, line 36) ; hiero- 
potos in 203 B.c. (Inscr. de Délos, 399, B, line 
19). Lacroix, Pherecleides IIB; Molinier, no. 
155. Son of no. 239; father of no. 181, no. 191, 
and no. 240. 


236. [ Bi] Aapxos Acétxparouvs. Lessee of Skito- 
neia in 303 B.c. (/.G., XI, 2, 144, A, line 14). 


237. Didrapxos Oewpvrov. Lessee of Soloe-Kora- 
kiai in 249 s.c. (/.G., XI, 2, 287, A, line 149). 
Son of no. 118, brother of no. 74. 


238. [ir ]Aus @apovdixov. Lessee of Nikou 
Choros in 269 B.c. (I.G., XI, 2, 203, A, line 23: 
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the stone reads [...]dtos). Debtor ca. 250 B.c. 
(Inscr. de Délos, II, p. 299, 287 bis, line 24). 
Son of no. 113; brother of no. 68. 


239. Dirsvixos BepexdrciSov. Lessee of Chareteia 
in 24Q-and. 246 Bc, (LG; XI, 2, 287, Ay line 
169; Inscr. de Délos, 290, line 20). Brother of 
no. 205 and no. 206; father of no. 235; grand- 
father of 181, 191, 240. Lacroix, Philonicos I. 


240. idrdvixos PepexAciSov. Co-lessee of Charo- 
neia in 206 and 200 B.c. (Inscr. de Délos; 368, 
lines 27-28; 372, A, lines 13-14). Debtor in 
179 B.c. (Inscr. de Délos, 442, A, line 166). 
Brother of 181 and no. 191; son of no. 235; 
grandson of no, 239. 


241. Birtdvixos 6 ‘Pyvaet’s. Co-lessee of Limnai 
in 199 and 192 z.c. (Inscr. de Délos; 374, Aa, 
lines 10-15; 399, A, line 81). 


242. idrrys [TAyroréwov]. Lessee of Phytala 
preeetvee (Ge Al, 2, 158,A, line’ 14). 
Hieropoios in 275 B.c. (UI.G., XI, 2, 199, B, line 
1). Lessee of a house in 282, 279, and 269 B.c. 
(1.G., XI, 2; 158, A, lines 18-19; 161, A, line 
23; 203, A, line 28). Debtor in 282, 279, 278, 
274, 257, ca, 255, 250, and ca. 247 8.c. CEG, 
XI, 2; 158, A, line 28; 161, A, lines 32-33; 
226, A, line 25; 274, line 21; 287, A, lines 186 
and 190; Inscr. de Délos, 291, d, line 24). 
Molinier, no. 159. 


243. @irwv. Lessee of Phoinikes in 210 B.c. 
(Inscr. de Délos, 356 bis, A, line 7). 


244, Xdpns BixdelSov. Lessee of Phoinikes in 
297 wc. (1.G., XI, 2, 149, lines 3-4). Debtor 
in 284, 282, and 279 .c. (1.G., XI, 2; 156, A, 
line 9; 156, B, lines 1-6; 158, A, lines Dh? 
and 30; 161, A, lines 31-32; 161, D, line 90). 
Brother of no. 204 and no. 234. 


245. Xapidras Tipnodjpov. Lessee of Akra 
Delos in 269 and 268 s.c. (J.G., XI, 2; 203, A, 
line 21; [204, line 16]). Sonof no. 223; brother 
of no. 26; nephew of no. 44. 


246. [Xapidr]as [ ]avodixov. Lessee of Panor- 
mos in 173 B.c. (Inscr. de Délos, 456, A, line 
18). Son of no. 230 and grandson ofno. 229. 


247. Xapiorios *Avriyovov. Co-lessee of Nikou 
Choros in 178 B.c. and sole lessee in 173 B.c. 
(Inscr. de Délos; 445, lines 16-19; 456, A, line 
17). Guarantor ca. 190 B.c. (Iuscr. de Deélos, 
407, line 35); debtor in 175 B.c. (Inscr. de 
Délos, 448, A, line 5). Dedicated a statue to his 
wife (/.G., XI, 4, 1184, lines 1-3). Son of no. 
23; son-in-law of no. 143. For his family, see 
Inscr. de Délos, II, p. 205. 


248. Xiwv Avxddpovos. Lessee of Rhamnoi in 
303 B.c. but defaulted his contract (/.G., XI, 
2, 144: A, line 13; B; line 72). Brother of 
either no. 87 or no. 88. 


249. Xowpvros TeX€owvos. Lessee of Epistheneia 
in 279,278, and.274 8.c- .(1.G., X1,.25161,A; 
line 14; 162, A, line 12; [199, A, line 6]). 
Lessee of Limnai in 269 and 268 z.c. (.G., XI, 
2; 203, A, line 22; 204, line 10). Debtor in 250 
B.c. (I.G., XI, 2, 287, A, lines 15-16), and in 
the same year paid interest (J.G., XI, 2, 287, A, 
line 185) on a debt contracted by his father, 
Tedécwv XompvtAov, in 274 B.c. (.G., DEP ae CS. 
A, line 12). Brother of no. 180. 


250. Xowpddros. Lessee of Skitoneia in 282 B.c. 
(1.G., XI, 2, 158, A, line 9). Possibly identical 
with no. 249, but more probably XopvAos Oap- 
aivovros, who was the mover of two decrees ca. 
270 Bc. (I.G., XI, 4; 613, line 2; 614, line 2). 
The latter’s son, ®apotvev XowpvAov, was hiero- 
poios in 268 B.c. (I.G., XI, 2, 203, B, line 92) 
and archon in 261 s.c. (J.G., XI, 2, 114, line 1). 


251. AdA[——-—]. Lessee of an unknown estate 
in 206 z.c. (Inscr. de Délos, 368, line 25). 


252. Avr[———]. Lessee of Panormos, ca. 181 
3.c. (B.C.H., LXIII, 1939, p. 244). 


253. Anu[--—]. Lessee of Limnai, ca. 188 
B.c. (see page 301). 


254. K[-—-—]. Lessee of an unknown estate 
in 169 s.c. (Inscr. de Délos, 467, line 4). 


255. A[-——]. Lessee of Phoinikes in 199 B.c. 
(Inscr. de Délos, 374, Aa, line 15). 
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256. Sryo.[-—-—]. Co-lessee of an unknown 
estate in 199 B.c. (Inscr. de Délos, 373, A, line 
32). 


257. Tiwn[———]. Lessee of Charoneia in 189 
B.c. (Inscr. de Délos, 403, line 48). 


258. [--——]$ys WoA[—-—]. Lessee of Panor- 
mos in 199 B.c. (Inscr. de Délos, 374, Ab, line 
Bye 


259. [———]8wpos. Lessee of Leimon, ca. 272 
B.c. (I.G., XI, 2, 200, line 4). 


260. [--——]Aapyos. Lessee of an unknown 
estate in 232 B.c. (Inscr. de Délos, 314, A, line 
OY). 


261. [—-—-—]vos. Co-lessee of Limnai in 206 
B.c. (Iuscr. de Délos, 368, line 31). 


262. [...]émévys. Lessee of an unknown 
estateun 25/98.Cs (Gael, 2) 225, ine 4); 
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263. [-—-—]os. Lessee of an unknown estate 
in 209 z.c., paying a rental of 231 dr. (/nscr. 
de Délos, 362, A, line 16). 


264. [—--]Jos. Lessee of Phoinikes in 180 
B.c. (Inscr. de Délos, 441, line 16). 


265. [---]7iéns. Lessee of an unknown 
estate, ca. 271 B.c. (J.G., XI, 2, 201, A, line 8). 


266. [———]xos. Lessee of an unknown estate 
in 200 s.c. (Inscr. de Délos, 372, A, line 16). 


267. [-—-—] [Me]wAAov. Lessee of Cherso- 
nesos in 170 B.c. (Inscr. de Délos, 461, Bb, line 
55). 


268. [—--] [-——]éowvos. Lessee of an un- 
known estate ca. 185 B.c., paying a rental of 
229 dr. 34% 2 ob. (Inscr. de Délos, 418, line 2; 
the passage is concerned with the rental of an 
estate, not of a house, for in the following line 
part of the rental of Rhamnoi is preserved: 
cf. Inscr. de Délos, 401 bis, B). 
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PLATE 89 


1. Unpublished Mithraeum (@) in Rheneia 


5. Hippodromos from Plakes 


4, Pyrgoi, Chareteia, and Southern Rheneta 


J. H. Kent: Temeie Estates of Detos, Ruenera, Mykonos 


PLATE 90 


> > | 


3. Vineyards in Upper Thaleon 4. Rheneian Farmhouse with outside cellar 


5. Cattle Shelter on Rheneia 6. Storehouse for Chaff on Delos 


J. H. Kent: Tempze Estates or Detos, RuENEIA, MyKonos 
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